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THE LAND OF OLD AGE 


II—THE ISOLATED GENERATION 
BY AN ELDERLY WOMAN 


s@ Y little six-year-old granddaughter 
Betty and I were sitting together 
on the piazza. We were singing. 
I take solid comfort singing with 
Betty, for as I grow older I find 
it very pleasant to have some one 
in the world who doesn’t notice how thin and 
wavering my notes are, and who likes to listen to 
my voice, worn as it is. Presently Margaret 
joined us. 

“ Mother,” Betty asked, “may I go down to 
Annie’s house—” 

“No; I can’t let you go to-day,” interrupted 
Margaret; and though she spoke gently, her an- 
swer came with such promptness I knew Betty’s 
question was a cue she had been waiting for. 

“Why not?’ came Betty’s little whine—that 
sad little “Why not?’ that every mother of us 
knows so well. 

“ Because you didn’t come home when I told 
you to yesterday.” 

“ But I told Annie I’d come—” 

“Well, I tell you you can’t,” replied my daugh- 
ter, cheerfully. 

You know what happened then, don’t you? 
There were tears and teasing. Margaret was 
firm. Betty was persistent. Margaret told Betty 
to stop crying and Betty cried the harder. I gath- 
ered through her sobs that there was to have been 
lemonade. As Margaret still refused, Betty grew 
defiant. I opened my mouth to say something, 
and then decided not to. If all the words for only 
one day, which a mother of my generation doesn’t 
say to her middle-aged children, were gathered to- 
gether, they would make instructive reading. 

At last Margaret led Betty away, saying, gently, 
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“ Dear, I only keep you in because I must,” 
and then she ended with a reproachful, “ Oh, 
why do you make me punish you?” Which 
was her way of saying the old “It hurts me 
more than it does you.” 

Soon Margaret came back and sat down by 
me. We could hear Betty sobbing up-stairs. 

“The worst of it is,” said Margaret, “she 
thinks I’m unjust.” 

We rocked back and ferth, and for a while 
neither of us spoke. Little wandering airs 
blew the long trailing vine of the creeper 
to and fro. We presented to the passers-by 
the same spectacle of peace that Betty and 
I had a few moments before. But we two 
knew how changed things were, for the only 
sound in the world that we heard was that 
persistent, angry sobbing up-stairs. I knew 
that Margaret’s heart was wrung with it, and 
I suffered with her, for Margaret is my baby, 
and very mercifully we cannot suffer for our 
grandchildren’s tears, or any other tears, for 
that matter, as we do for those of our own 
children. 

Besides, while I was sorry for Betty—and 
I will tell you privately that my sympathies 
were with her, though I wouldn’t have con- 
fessed it to Margaret—I was glad to see the 
little thing show so much spirit. She was 
protesting with all her strength against what 
seemed to her injustice and the abuse of 
power—and you can feel these things with 
as great indignation as any one, even though 
you are not old enough to call them by their 
names. And so, though I hate to hear a 
child ery, if it hadn’t been for Margaret’s 
distressed face I should have had a certain 
satisfaction in hearing Betty’s indignant 
roars. As a baby Betty was too good. Mar- 
garet brought her up in the modern cast-iron, 
systematic way, and Betty, poor little thing, 
was what is called a new baby. She ate 
and slept and took her airing by the clock 
as if she were a_ well-looked-after little 
machine instead of a human child. While 
she was very little I never had a mite of 
comfort with her except the few times I 
stole a march on them all. When she was 
little her subdued whimpers of useless pro- 
test went to my heart, and I used to find my- 
self wishing she would have a good old- 
fashioned fit of erying with yells that one 
could hear across the street. So it was a re- 


lief to have her show a normal amount of 
strong will, although Margaret has been as 
perplexed as if the nursery clock had up and 
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defied her. I have never dared tell Margaret 
how I felt about this, for there is nothing 
that irritates a mother of the present genera- 
tion more than to have her own mother 
give her advice concerning the rearing of 
children, however much experience she may 
have had. Like most grandmothers of to-day, 
I have wisely held my tongue, though some- 
times it has been hard work not to speak. As 
for my girls, especially Margaret, they do 
not understand how it was that with my 
poor old, unsterilized, unscientific, slipshod 
ways I managed successfully to rear a brood 
of healthy children. I smile gently to my- 
self sometimes over Margaret’s horror when 
I confess that I fed my babies when they 
were hungry, took them up and comforted 
them when they cried, never weighed them, 
and wouldn’t have known how to use a ther- 
mometer had I had one. Mind you, I do 
not say that the modern ways have not many 
advantages; babies brought up that way are 
less trouble, if that is what one wants. But 
my heart aches for the poor anxious mothers 
who are so bound down by rules that they 
never have a chance to get well enough ac- 
quainted with their littlest babies to feel at 
ease with them. However, there is no set of 
rules made by man that will apply to chil- 
dren of six, as Margaret was finding out, for 
Betty continued to sob defiantly. At last 
Margaret said, 

“T have to make her mind, you know.” 

I nodded. 

“She must learn to keep her promises.” 

“ Of course,” I assented. Poor girl, I knew 
she was making apologies to herself for caus- 
ing Betty unhappiness. 

“Tf I had known she cared so much—” I 
nodded again. I knew so well what she felt. 
I also knew what I would do if I were in 
her place. Because one is a mother is no 
reason why one shouldn’t retire gracefully 
from a false position. 

“But now I can’t, of course—” she con- 
cluded, firmly. Again I outwardly agreed— 
this is one of the arts one acquires with 
years—but what I wanted to say was: 

“Why not? Why can’t you give in?” 
One of the tenets of the governing of chil- 
dren is that when you have made a mistake, 
have given a too heavy punishment or im- 
posed a command that is more distasteful 
than you dreamed it would be, you must 
persist in the matter to the end. We deal 
this way with our children, little and big, and 
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unreasonable obstinacy is called “ being firm.” 
Why we feel we must act this way, I don’t 
know. I have never known, even when I was 
most “ firm” myself, and I don’t believe any 
one else does. I’m sure Margaret didn’t. We 
were silent again. 

“If one could only know what one ought 
to do. Oh, it’s so hard to know what’s right!” 
sighed my poor daughter at last. In the past 
half hour she had gone over the weary path 
every mother must travel so often. We 
mete out to our children what seems like 
justice, but justice turns its back on us and 
leaves us stranded with a child who is cry- 
ing its eyes out because it is unjustly treated. 
As Margaret said, “It is so hard to know 
what is right.” There is a great pathos to 
me in the young mothers who try so earnest- 
ly to do what is best; for, however we bring 
up our children, we are sure to make irrep- 
arable mistakes, and as we old people look 
back over the long road we have travelled 
we see that it has been watered by the need- 
less tears we have shed, and worse still, those 
we have made our children shed because of 
our needless severities. Whether we were 
firm or whether we were lenient, we are sure 
to regret the course we took; for there is no 
mother living who, at the end of her life 
would bring up her children over again in 
the same way, nor one who does not believe 
in her heart that she could do better a second 
time. 

So old women who see their little grand- 
children playing about them cannot help but 
think of their own lost babies. Out of the 
past our little children look at us, and as 
our eyes meet theirs we falter, 

“My child, I did the best I knew.” 

“Yes, mother.” Then, “ Mother, do you 
remember the time you laughed at me, and 
because I got angry you punished me?” 

You say, meekly, “I was rude that time 
and then unjust, dear.” 

“Mother, do you remember—’ But you 
can’t bear to listen. You know how many 
times you didn’t do your best. The times 
you were gentle because you were too coward- 
ly to fight, the times when you punished with- 
out understanding, the times when you im- 
posed too heavy penalties for childish faults 
—for, after all, you were no better mother 
than you were woman; and so you change 
your boast of having done your best to, 

“My child, I loved you dearly always, 
through your mistakes and through mine.” 





That is the most that any mother of us can 
say. As we grow old we are very apt to re- 
turn in spirit to the days when our children 
were our very own, and wonder we didn’t 
treasure them more. We find out, as we get 
along in years, that we could have been just 
as good mothers with fewer tears shed. We 
have realized how futile our own theories 
of “governing children” are, and that there 
is very little mothers can do for their chil- 
dren besides trying humbly to understand 
them and to avoid injustices. I don’t think 
it is possible for any mother to do more, but 
it is possible to do a great deal less. So those 
of us who have gotten to a place where cer- 
tain parental firmnesses seem tyranny, and 
certain sorts of discipline cruelty, would be 
glad to have their daughters learn this be- 
fore it is too late. 

I cannot bear to think how I made Mar- 
garet and Helen sleep on little hard nub- 
bins of curl papers so they might have 
fluffy curls the next day—curls were the 
fashion then and my children had hair as 
straight as a string. I hate to remember 
how I forced them to eat the things they 
didn’t want to. I had a long battle with 
Helen over soft-boiled eggs—she would not 
eat them. No one was benefited by my per- 
sistence, nor could possibly have been, which- 
ever way the battle came out; it was of no 
importance either way; but I made the whole 
household uncomfortable with the conflict. 
I didn’t believe, in those days, in “ humoring 
children about their food.” Dear me! how 
many needless tears I made that child shed, 
and how unhappy I was over it! I thought 
eggs were for Helen’s good, and I was bound 
she should eat them. I am glad to remember 
that in the end she won, and I can only look 
back and wonder at myself for my foolish 


_persistence. 


I sometimes wake up in the night and 
think over some of the little unkindnesses 
I did Margaret, or some coveted pleasure I 
denied my children because it was too much 
trouble to let them do as they wanted, and 
I have the same, bitter regret over these 
things, small though they seemed at the time, 
that I might have had if I had lost my 
babies through death instead of losing them 
only by having them grow up into men and 
women. Every older woman has a sad lit- 
tle collection of such memories. They are 
among the few sad things one carries with 
one to the end of life, for, strangely enough, 
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age does not make us forget our injustices 
towards our little children. We remember 
them always, and time instead of softening 
them makes them grow worse, and the things 
that in youth seemed of little importance 
look very much like cruelties when we look 
at them from the Land of Old Age. 

So I was glad when Margaret could stand 
it no longer and went up-stairs to Betty; as 
she went into the room the child burst into 
a fresh storm of tears. Margaret tried 
tenderly to calm her. But it was freedom or 
nothing for Betty. So Margaret said things 
like: “You know you never get things by 
crying for them. Betty! if you speak so to 
me I shall have to punish you severely!” 
and she came down-stairs again with a firm 
line around her mouth. I knew just how she 
felt. She had gone into battle, and she in- 
tended to fight it out to the end—whether 
it was good for Betty or not. I looked at 
Margaret and I felt that time had gone back- 
ward, and that Margaret was myself and 
Betty one of my own children, while I my- 
self was some invisible outsider watching the 
same old conflict repeat itself. Most older 
women, as they watch their grown-up chil- 
dren, have this almost uncanny feeling of 
living over again their own mistakes and 
blunders. At such times one cannot help an 
obseure feeling of responsibility, as if some- 
how it were one’s own fault, so much are 
your daughter’s mistakes your very own. At 
such times I cannot keep from trying to help, 
even though I know it is unwise, so I had to 
say at last, 

“Don’t you think you are making a great 
deal out of a small matter?” It was such 
a miserable way of wasting a bit of one’s 
childhood and youth. 

“Disobedience isn’t a small matter,” re- 
plied Margaret, shortly. 

“Carelessness is,” I suggested. 

“She’s a very obstinate child!” Margaret 
asserted. By this time she had lost sight of 
the fact that it was the sense of injustice 
that made Betty obstinate. 

Then as I started to say something more, 

“Darling,” Margaret interrupted with aw- 
ful patience, “I’ve got to fight this out my- 
self. You’re only making it harder for me.” 

I had it on my lips to say, “It would be 
better for you if you allowed your mother 
to make a suggestion now and then!” For 
no one likes to be asked to hold one’s tongue, 
however politely, and above all by one’s own 


child. But as I looked at Margaret’s care- 
worn young face and saw her plodding along 
the iron path she called duty—in this case 
as in so many others a path which led no- 
where—my little flash of impatience died. 

My spirit cried out to her though my lips 
didn’t speak, 

“Oh, my dear, it’s no matter at all! 
Don’t, don’t feel so about it!” Then I went 
away, leaving Margaret making her tragic 
mountain out of Betty’s little molehill of a 
carelessness, remembering in my young days 
how warmly I sympathized with a friend of 
mine whose mother always interfered in the 
discipline of her little grandson. Whatever 
he had done, “ How happy he was before you 
disturbed him,” she would say, reproachfully. 

Now I understand. There are so many 
sorrows and cares which we must inevitably 
meet as we journey toward Age, and so many 
perplexing moments in life which we cannot 
avoid, that we want, oh, how much! that our 
children might at least be spared and spare 
themselves the unnecessary worries. It is 
the useless mistakes and needless suffering 
each generation undergoes that we of the older 
protest against, and for which we now and 
then break silence only to learn again the 
bitter lesson of our uselessness. 

I couldn’t help Margaret that day in that 
one little thing any more than I have been 
able to help my children in the greater crises 
of life. I couldn’t even imagine I was help- 
ing her; and this is one of the bitterest things 
we mothers have to bear when we get old. 
We have learned then that we can’t help our 
children to lead their lives one bit better. 
There is not one single little stone we can 
clear from before their feet, be our old fin- 
gers ever so willing. With yearning hearts 
we see them making the mistakes we could 
teach them to avoid if only they would listen. 
We see them going through one experience 
after another, stumbling here, again hurting 
themselves against the same corner you hurt 
yourself so long ago, repeating all the world- 
worn mistakes, while we elders watch anx- 
iously and may not even cry out, “Take 
care.” Our sons repeat the follies of their 
fathers; our daughters make over again all 
the mistakes of their mothers. It is very 
hard to sit in silence when you see them do- 
ing all the things that you did and then so 
painfully learned better. We feel that we 
could so easily point to the fair open road 
if our children would let us, but we are as 
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useless to them as guide-posts to the blind. 
We must watch our children lose themselves 
in the tangle whose miseries we know ‘so 
well, and see them at last, after long years 
of wandering, find their way back home heart- 
sore and worn,—and all the time we can’t 
help thinking it all needn’t have been. That, 
to us older mothers, is the heart-rending part 
of it. 

Instead of helping, you must sit quiet and 
fold your hands, knowing that if you did 
speak they wouldn’t hear you. Your chil- 
dren, however dearly they love you, will think 
you say what you do only because you are old 
and have forgotten, and therefore you can- 
not possibly understand life as they see and 
live it. If you run after your children cry- 
ing, “Oh, my child, don’t do this,” they 
won’t listen to you, or if they do they smile 
at you as if you were a child. They are so 
sure, these young people, they know more 
about life than you do! Or it may very well 
be that instead of smiling, they have hard 
work not to show you how impatient they 
are that you have interfered in something 
you can’t know about. 

The right of free speech with our children 
is one of the pleasures of life which age often 
takes from us. When they are young they 
listen—they have to then, even if they go 
away and forget; but as they get older they 
don’t often let us have the illusion that we 
are listened to. I have even known some 
mothers who were not allowed to talk at all 
about their children’s interests. 

I have never understood the watchful 
irritation with which our grown children 
meet our suggestions concerning their af- 
fairs, for these are the things that lie near- 
est our hearts. Are they afraid, I wonder, 
that we will forget they are grown up? I 
grant it sometimes is hard to act as if one 
realized it. 

However this may be, there are very few 
grown people who can bear advice from their 
own mothers, even though they listen patient- 
ly to all the rest of the world. I remember 
I had the same curious intolerance for my 
mother’s advice, and now I am at a loss to 
account for my impatience. Did I fancy, 
I wonder, that my problems were so differ- 
ent from those she had solved during her 
long life? 

There are, after all, few mothers who have 
grown old in the service of their children 
who have not some little wisdom ready to 
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give. Some of us have learned a short road 
to peace; all of us have learned something 
that would make life easier for the children 
we love, but out of the fulness of our knowl- 
edge and experience we can give away not 
so much as a crumb. That evening I al- 
most envied Margaret her trying afternoon; 
she believed, for the moment anyway, that 
she was doing her Betty good. 

There is something very touching in the 
unreasonable expectation each generation has 
for its children. Obedience, cheerfulness, 
self-control, punctuality, are only a few of 
the virtues every young mother starts out by 
expecting of her babies. It only shows the 
serene self-confidence the young have in ma- 
king the next generation better than the last. 
For, mind you, every young mother expects 
to do this herself, and it’s a happy time when 
you still have the illusion of power and still 
believe you can play Providence for your 
children, that you can bring them up very 
much as you choose; when you still feel 
that everything depends on you, and that with 
your love for them you will be able to defend 
them not only from the world, but from them- 
selves. And so for a very little while you 
can. Young mothers in their tender igno- 
rance imagine that this will always be so. 

But very soon your children slip from be- 
tween your fingers. .They develop new traits 
that you don’t understand and others you 
understand only too well, for like weeds your 
own faults come up, and refuse to be rooted 
out, and you lie awake nights trying “to 
know what is right,” still thinking that your 
child’s welfare is in your own hand, trying 
with your own little strength to combat faults 
that are as old as your race, that are part 
of you and your mother and her mother be- 
fore you, and will be part of your children’s 
children. I see my daughters going valiantly 
to work at this hopeless task, high in courage, 
full of confidence that their children shall 
be saved anyway. As they bring their chil- 
dren up, they often talk to me about their 
own childhood—and very tenderly point out 
the mistakes I made with them. I smile 
one of those inward smiles age knows so 
well, as I gather from their accent, more than 
from anything they say, that they hope to 
avoid all my errors, and indeed that they 
think they have avoided a good many al- 
ready! 

I let them talk. The last time Helen was 
on a visit we talked of old times and old 
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methods, and especially of the desultory edu- 
cation I gave my girls. Helen is doing bet- 
ter in this respect, and my older grand- 
daughters are on the road to becoming very 
learned young ladies. I only hope Helen is 
taking as much pains to make them stand 
up straight as I did with her. While we 
compared new educational methods with the 
faulty old ones, I couldn’t help saying to 
my daughter, 

“ All I hope, dear, is that when you’re my 
age you will have as devoted a set of chil- 
dren.” 

For when your children have disproved all 
your theories, when none of your sons have 
taken up the professions you tried so hard 
to have them, when they have consulted their 
own wills in everything in life, their af- 
fection is the great recompense. If our chil- 
dren really love us and show us that they do, 
I think we may count that we have won in 
the game of life, and I would be glad to 
have my children realize this, and have it 
help them over the discouragement of those 
years after their children have apparently 
slipped from them altogether. 

When I was a young mother I believed, too, 
that I could be a Providence for my children. 
I believed they had been given me to mould 
as I would, and the only limit of the in- 
fluence I would have was the limit of my 
own strength and love. Then there came a 
time when I realized that every child on the 
street my child stopped to talk with had its 
share in bringing up my sons and daughters. 
One week in school was enough to upset ail 
the training of years. They learned faster 
from their friends, and more willingly, than 
ever they did from me, and it seemed to me 
then that they learned the things they 
oughtn’t to quickest of all. My well-brought- 
up little boys came from play talking loudly, 
making faces, playing the fool. The girls 
would come home from a visit with a trunk- 
ful.of affectations and an assortment of silly 
ideas—how silly I knew very well, for I had 
had those same ideas and thrown them aside 
myself; why I didn’t get comfort out of the 
fact that I had outgrown these very 
things, and that they too would in 
time inevitably outgrow them, I don’t know. 
It’s a bad moment when one realizes that the 
most shallow boy and girl can have an in- 
fluence over your children greater than your 
own, and that some thoughtless ridicule 
from any one your sons admire is able to 
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undo all your patient work. It was when I 
saw these things that I began to see that 
my place in my children’s lives must be very 
much less than I had first supposed, but I 
only redoubled my efforts. By that time I 
was past the place when commands and pun- 
ishments were very much used. I used all 
my tact and affection and diplomacy to make 
my children what I wanted them. 

As they grew older still I found my ideals 
of what I wanted them modified and changed 
by what they were. How much I am re- 
sponsible for what they are to-day I am at 
a loss to decide, but*I do know that the boy 
next door has always had a more direct and 
apparently a stronger influence than I ever 
had. 

However philosophical I might be, however 
glibly I talked to myself about “ heredity and 
environment,” I felt deep down in my heart 
that I was responsible, and I alone, for what 
my children were. How many hours I have 
spent, yes, and days and months, in wonder- 
ing just how I had failed. I felt that I 
was responsible for every one of their faults, 
that with more wisdom and more courage 
and more patience everything might have 
been different. 

I have always envied those women who 
can say, “ Anna gets her obstinacy from her 
father’s family,” or, “George has the Craw- 
ford temper”; but perhaps they too feel, 
down deep in their hearts, that they are some- 
how to blame for whatever is wrong. I was 
already an old woman before I was able to 
free myself of my part of the burden of re- 
sponsibility, for in the end I realized that, 
after all, I couldn’t hold myself accountable 
for the things that happened when they were 
away from me altogether. But always the 
torturing question remains with us mothers, 
“Tf I had done differently, could I have saved 
my daughter this unhappiness? If I had 
been firmer, couldn’t I have helped my son 
more ¢” 

It makes no difference what good children 
you have or how well they have “turned 
out”; mothers still ask themselves these 
questions, so heavily do the sins of their chil- 
dren weigh on them, even when they are not 
sins at all. I have always wondered why 
nothing has ever been said about the sins 
of the children being visited on the parents, 
for if our sins are visited on our children 
theirs are doubly hard for us to bear. After 


they have forgotten them we still remember, 
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for we wonder always if we might not have 
prevented them by greater wisdom. 

All the great affairs of life repeat them- 
selves daily in the small ones. That day 
Betty and Margaret and I each looked at the 
same event in our several ways, each of our 
three generations out of earshot of the others, 
each of us sure she was right. As one ad- 
vances farther into the Land of Old Age one 
sees more and more how isolated each gen- 
eration is from the other. 

We begin, like Margaret, playing Provi- 
dence to our children. We end, like myself, 
a spectator at the drama of our children’s 
lives. You will not be able to turn the tragedy 
intoacomedy. You can only watch it, breath- 
less, no more able to stop the march of events 
than the little boy in the gallery who hisses 
the villain. If we mothers have helped at 
all it is what we are, and not what we have 
taught, that has counted. Yet, though we 
older people know there is a gulf of time be- 
tween our children and us that may not be 
bridged, we can’t help trying to bridge it. 

If you are in the thick of the play of life, 
look around you and you will see the gray- 
headed spectators who have themselves step- 
ped off the stage. They are the mothers and 
fathers of the players, and each one of them 
is murmuring advice or encouragement to 


some dear child who never stops to listen. 
Some cry as they look on, and some laugh, 
and some sit proud and complacent, and in 
her heart each one of them knows that the 
words she repeats so often are not heard. 
But they keep on, for deeper than the knowl- 
edge of their own uselessness is the feeling 
of responsibility. You must bear the sins 
of your children until you die, just as you 
have your silent part in their successes. You 
put them in the world and you feel that you 
must answer to yourself for what they are. 

Though each generation must work out its 
own salvation, we mothers can’t reconcile 
ourselves to this knowledge. To our last days 
many of us go on persisting in the belief 
that we could help our grown-up children if 
they would only stop long enough to listen. 

In spite of myself I believe this. I can’t 
help it, and I like to think that they listen 
more than either of us knows, and that be- 
cause they love me so dearly they hear, after 
all, the things I don’t speak out loud. So at 
the end of life I can only say to myself what 
I wanted to say to Margaret: Each one of us 
can help her children, she her small ones and 
I my big ones, only by loving them dearly 
and trying humbly to understand; for I be- 
lieve that only in this way can one genera- 
tion come near to the other. 


[CONTINUED NEXT MONTH. | 
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BY ADA FOSTER MURRAY 


Eacer Childhood holding up 


Unto Joy its shallow cup 


Sees a beaded beaker glowing; 


We of longer, sadder years 


Half forget how few quick tears 


Fill that cup to overflowing. 
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RS. WINSHIP smoothed the 
pillows with a lingering touch; 
lowered the shade a few 
inches, and then raised it 
again to the exact point where 
it had been; made a pretence 
of drawing the soft coverlet more closely 
about the girl’s knees; finished by laying a 
slightly tremulous hand on the brown hair, 
thinned by fever. 

Barbara, laughing a little, took her mother’s 
hovering hand in her own thin fingers and 
patted it affectionately. 

“There! Even you can’t think of any- 
thing more to do for me, mother. I’m as 
right as a trivet—if you’ve any idea what 
that is. I’m sure I haven’t. You must go 
down to the beach now, and get some fresh 
air. Or let those nice young folks down-stairs 
chatter to you for a while. How perfectly 
dear they have been to you, mother!” she 
added, enthusiastically. “When I go down 
to-morrow—oh, I’m going! I’ve been lazy 
long enough !—I shall certainly tell them I’d 
have been down sooner if I hadn’t been so 
busy making halos for their future use. 

“Not that anybody deserves a halo for 
being nice to you, but it has been dear of 
them to tell you al] about their doings. And 
it’s been simply heavenly for me! I’ve been 
so quiet and comfy up here, with never a 
temptation to stir, so long as you were 
bringing me such budgets of gossip from 
down-stairs. How kind everybody has been 
to you, mother! It’s a good world, isn’t it?” 


ay 
i 
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Mrs Winship had turned away somewhat 
abruptly, but she came back after a mo- 
ment and kissed—a little awkwardly—the 
girl’s upturned face. Then, gathering up her 
book and her glasses and her shoulder shawl, 
she went out of the room. 

She was a tall and rather angular woman. 
Tn the lines about her mouth and in the deep- 
ploughed furrows between her eyes were the 
traces of mary and hard years outlived. Her 
widowhood, indeed, was almost as old as 
Barbara; for it was twenty-one years since 
Fate had given Martha Winship a blessing 
with one hand and then, with scarcely a 
pause, had struck swiftly with the other. 

Marriage, maternity, mourning—the three 
great moulders of a woman’s existence—had 
come to her within a single year and set their 
successive seals upon her life. They left 
her a grim and silent woman. Even Barbara, 
who grew up with the sure knowledge that 
she was sun, moon, and stars to her mother, 
could not have told just how she came by 
that conviction. 

Aside from this one child, over whom she 
gloated in a queer, dumb way, the widow had 
no possessions except the home her husband 
had left her. It was a trim old house in a 
neat New England town, where the Winships 
had lived well for a few generations and had 
taken a few more, slowly but surely, to die 
out. 

To this old home Mrs. Winship, tall and 
angular even then, and with a reserve which 
had something tense and awkward about it, 
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had come as a bride. And there, in less than 
a year, she had looked for the last time on 
her husband’s face and for the first time on 
her baby’s. By dint of keeping boarders— 
the only avenue of usefulness for which she 
and the old house seemed fitted—the widow 
had supported herself and her child. 

She even sent Barbara to college. They 
used to argue that matter. At least, Barbara 
would protest. But, as a rule, her mother’s 
only reply was a grim smile, more unan- 
swerable than words. Even when she smiled, 
however, Mrs. Winship kept her eyes to her- 
self. Only once did Barbara find herself 
hushed and thrilled by a swift, revealing look. 
She had been protesting again. 

“T ought not to-go! It will be too hard 
for you to get along by yourself.” 

Her mother flushed painfully as she abrupt- 
ly met the girl’s eyes. 

“The Bible says that every heart knows 
its 6wn bitterness,” she said. “I guess ijt 
knows its own—sweetness, too.” 

She hesitated at the word. There are a 
few women who do not gossip of their 
emotions. As for Mrs. Winship, she even 
tried to look as if she did not have them. 
She would as readily have worn a décolleté 
gown as have made a parade of her feelings. 
Emotions—shoulders; there are plenty of 
women who can show either or both without 
doing violence to their mental or physical 
reserve. But to Mrs. Winship one was quite 
as impossible as the other. 

That glimpse of her mother’s ambition for 
her had settled the question with Barbara. 
She went to college; but with her she carried 
a secret determination to win laurels enough 
to make a _ sufficient sweetness for any 
mother’s heart. And as she worked on, the 
laurels did come, until her head seemed to 
grow heavy with them. The overworked 
brain revolted after the years of rigid dis- 
cipline, and for weeks went on a mad car- 
nival of fever. Then, finally, came the slow 
beginnings of convalescence. : 

“T don’t suppose you could take her to the 
seashore for a few weeks,” the doctor had 
said, more in the tone of dismissing a ques- 
tion than of asking one. 

But with a tightening of the lips, Mrs. 
Winship had made brief answer. 

“ What part?” 

She planned everything before she gave 
Barbara a chance for the inevitable protest. 
And when it did come, when the girl cried 
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out that she did not feel that she ought to 
go, her mother was ready with perhaps the 
most guileful response which had ever passed 
her lips. 

“Well, I don’t know how yow feel,” she 
had said, “but I feel the need of a change.” 

“Oh, mother, forgive me! Im a horrid, 
selfish, big-I-and-little-you sort of person! 
Of course you need a change. But are you 
sure you can afford to take me?” 

“T’m sure I can’t afford to leave you,” 
said Mrs. Winship, with her rare short laugh. 

They had been at Stoneport a week now; 
but Barbara, tired by the journey, had stayed 
in her room, revelling in the delicious irre- 
sponsibility of convalescence and doubly 
happy, as the days slipped by, to find her 
mother blossoming into so popular a person- 
age. Secretly she was a little surprised. She 
had not dared hope that other people would 
penetrate the grim reserve which had become 
her mother’s second nature. 

That they had penetrated it and that her 
mother had been taken heartily into the fel- 
lowship of the hotel she had ample proof. A 
dozen times a day Mrs. Winship would come 
up to Barbara’s room, always with her budget 
of gossip and confidences. Apparently the 
young folks took her into their present, the 
older ones into their past. And Barbara grew 
to count on her mother’s entrance as the 
sure promise of some crisply entertaining re- 
port of the little world about her. 

Undeniably it did surprise her. But the 
very unexpectedness of it added to her de- 
light. She was so grateful to them all for 
finding the gentle, generous, self-sacrificing 
heart behind her mother’s almost harsh ex- 
terior. Oh, life was sweet! people were good! 

When one is rather weak and very happy, 
the tears come easily. Barbara’s eyes filled 
with them now, as she sat trying to think 
how she ever could thank all those dear peo- 
ple down-stairs. They had been so good. 
And with a sigh of happiness she leaned her 
head back on the pillows. 

Mrs. Winship, meanwhile, had turned slow- 
ly from the closed door, a look of positive 
torture in her eyes. Alone, there in the nar- 
row hall, the grim lips actually trembled a 
little; but they were quickly set straight 
again as a door opened and a young man, 
with a tennis racquet under his arm, came 
out. Mrs. Winship had stopped after get- 
ting beyond possible earshot of Barbara’s 
room; but now she walked on toward the 
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stairs where, at the turn, the young man 
passed her with a curt bow and an inarticu- 
late mumble of salutation. Mrs. Winship, 
following with dragging steps, found no one 
in sight when she reached the foot of the 
stairs and, with a breath of relief, turned 
into the deserted writing-room.. She shrank 
back a moment later as she heard voices and 
steps coming along the veranda. 

“T tell you she’s hot on our trail and, if 
we don’t hurry, she’ll tag us to the courts. 
She will, anyway, if she saw my racquet. It 
gives me the fee-diddles to have her hanging 
around like a lost chord.” 

There was an excited skurrying and some 
subdued laughter. Then a girl’s voice: 

“False alarm! She isn’t coming.” 

“Yes, she is. I give you my word I passed 
her on the stairs. The old busybody was 
up in the hall, listening at the doors.” 

“Fred Guernsey! You ought to be 
ashamed.” 

“Of her? I am.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

“What for? Telling the truth? She is 
a busybody. She’s always around, fairly 
soaking up everything that’s said. You know 
it as well as I do. If that woman’s ears and 
eyes don’t give out, there’s no such thing as 
paralysis from overwork.” 

The speakers ran laughing down the walk; 
while behind them, in the writing-room, Bar- 
bara’s mother crept tremblingly to a chair, 
sick with intolerable humiliation. 

For perhaps fifteen minutes she sat there, 
staring before her with strained, unseeing 
eyes; and confronting, in the grim silence 
of that hidden soul of hers, a necessity which, 
to her, was as cruel as it was imperative. 
Her face was white and her eyes were piti- 
ful when she finally got up and went slow- 
ly out to the walk along which the laughing 
tennis-players had made their escape. 

What is. one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. And the thing which ogles us 
through a comic masque may turn on some- 
body else the frown of tragedy. It is easy 
enough to say that another woman would 
have done this thing over which Mrs. Win- 
ship was agonizing, and have done it with a 
gayety and charm which would have made 
the whole affair a mere sparkle of fun. 

Perhaps it might have worn the comic 
masque for somebody, but it had no such 
aspect for Mrs. Winship as she went dogged- 
ly around the house towards the tennis-court. 
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She met no one. The mid-afternoon leth- 
argy characteristic of the small summer 
hotel was at its most profound. Even the 
tennis-players were resting, in the strip of 
shade by the pavilion, their backs wriz- 
gling with the perpetual wriggle of youth 
against the board foundation. They sat in 
a row on the grass, three pairs of tennis shoes 
frankly exhibited at the extremity of two 
pairs of trousers and one petticoat. The 
fourth pair was discreetly sat upon by Clara 
Brooks, who knew very much better than to 
display her good, likable feet alongside of 
Dot McCluny’s frivolously small ones. The 
four were laughing with the rollicking joy- 
ousness which inevitably abounded wherever 
Clara Brooks and Fred Guernsey were “ gath- 
ered together.” Perhaps that was the reason 
they did not hear the slight creaking of the 
walk as Mrs. Winship approached. 

It was so sudden an apparition, her white 
face and shrinking eyes, that they simply 
stared at her without a word; their mouths, 
which had been stretched with laughter, com- 
ing slowly back to soberness, as if with the 
tardy recoil of a weak spring. 

For perhaps the first time since her path 
had run with theirs Barbara’s mother looked 
straight, unwaveringly into their eyes. Her 
own were shrinking in the depths, but they 
did not falter in their gaze, even before the 
startled questioning in the faces raised to- 
wards hers. 

“T want to say something. I—” 

She hesitated, and before she could go on, 
Clara Brooks was up and had laid a hand— 
good, likable hands she had—on:the thin arm, 
rigid beneath the black and white shoulder 
shawl. Sitting on one’s feet is a position 
peculiarly adapted to the prompt assumption 
of a standing posture. Perhaps this was the 
reason why Miss Brooks led in the uprising, 
though there are other attitudes—as those of 
mind and heart, for instance—which lend 
themselves quite as readily to almost any 
move. The world is astonishingly full of 
different varieties of girls. But when it 
comes to a quick run for the goal of kind- 
liness, the girl with good, likable hands and 
feet isn’t such a long shot, after all. 

At any rate, it was Clara Brooks who was 
up first, though the other three followed 
promptly. Even Guernsey, sober and startled, 
responded with relieved alacrity to Miss 


Brooks’s suggestion that they sit in the pa- 
And George Holland fumbled ab- 


vilion. 
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SHE SPOKE 


QUIETLY, 


sently over the top of his well-thatched head, 
with the evident impulse to remove the hat 
which summer-resort ethics had abolished. 

In the pavilion, a motley collection of old 
chairs, outcasts from various parts of the 
hotel, offered more or less unstable support. 
They creaked complainingly when taken 
possession of; especially as the normal wrig- 
gling of youth was aggravated now by an 
awkward embarrassment, which grew posi- 
tively painful before Mrs. Winship spoke 
again. ° 

She had not looked at the young folks 
since they had seated themselves, an expect- 
ant audience, before her. As she faced them 
now, perhaps she drew comfort from the 
evident concern in the four pairs of wide 


BUT WITH 


AN UNDERTONE OF EMOTION, 


eyes. Perhaps it was only the desperation 
of a last extremity. At any rate, she spoke 
quietly, but with an undertone of emotion 
which would have reached older and more 
ungentle hearts than those she spoke to. 

“TI have a daughter about your age—Bar- 
bara is her name.” 


Mrs. Winship paused again. If she had 
been a clever actress, calculating a dramatic 


effect, she could not have chosen a better aid 


than that very pause. For without knowing 
it, she had at one miove put herself in the 
background and set in her place, as the ob- 
ject of curiosity, an unknown quantity, in- 
vested now with the charm of mystery and of 
that so potent appeal which youth always has 
for youth. 
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Neither did Mrs. Winship know with what 
a lingering tenderness she had spoken Bar- 
bara’s name. There was no real reason why 
she should have spoken it at all. But it was 
so indissolubly mingled, in her mind, with 
that sum of memories and images which was 
Barbara, that in speaking it she seemed— 
though without analyzing the feeling—to 
show them the girl herself. When she 
paused, it was almost as if she waited a 
moment for them to look at her whose -name 
was Barbara. Then she went on: 

“For years—all her life—she has been all 
I have had. I am different from you; dif- 
ferent from most people. I cannot even tell 
you how I have been—wrapped up in her. I 
—I wish I could. It might help you to un- 
derstand. But I can’t. In June she gradu- 
ated from college with honors. Less than a 
week after Commencement, she came down 
with brain fever. She had thought I made 
sacrifices to send her to college, so she had 
overworked, trying to make a record I could 
be proud of. She was very ill. When God’s 
mercy spared her life, it seemed to me as if 
she had been born again to me.” 

The words came faster now. All the pent- 
up love and pride and satisfaction of years 
leaped within her; and for perhaps the first 
time in her life Mrs. Winship thrilled in 
enjoyment of what is, in most women, the 
perennial eloquence of motherhood. 

“When I knew that there was a chance 
of her getting well again, it seemed to me 
there wasn’t anything I wouldn’t do to help 
her. And when the doctor said she ought 
to go to the seashore, I could have carried 
her here, every step, if I couldn’t have got 
her here any other way. And when we did 
come, and she was too weak for anything 
except to sit propped up with pillows and look 
out at the sea, I felt as if I could have been 
glad of some new pain for myself every min- 
ute, if in that way I could have helped her 
through the long hours. The doctor had said 
I mustn’t read to her, and yet I must keep 
her entertained and cheerful. It seemed to 
me he might as well have told me I mustn’t 
let the sun go down at night. 

“As I said before, I’m not like you. I’m 
not like other people. Words don’t come 
easy to me. And though I’d have died for 
Barbara, if that had been what was needed, 
and have done it willingly, I couldn’t—not 
even to save her life!—chatter and laugh and 
make fun for her. It wasn’t in me. I could 
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have sweated blood more easily than have 
been ‘ amusing’ without help.” 

Mrs. Winship stopped and drew a deep 
breath. Her eyes were alight now, her lips 
set almost defiantly, her very nostrils quiver- 
ing. 

“T ecouldn’t do it without help,” she went 
on, her voice strained to a higher pitch, “ and 
yet it had to be done. So I took the help 
when and where and from anybody I could 
get it; and I shut my eyes to the conse- 
quences. It began about a week ago, when 
you, Mr. Guernsey, had the clam-bake over 
on White Island. I happened ”—she flushed 
and hesitated, then went on with an uncom- 
promising straightforwardness which called 
up an answering color in the faces of her 
listeners—“ that time I really happened to 
hear Miss Brooks telling about it. I hadn’t 
quit smiling over it, before it came to me like 
an inspiration, to go up and tell it all over 
to Barbara. I did. And though I was a 
long way from telling it as well as you did,” 
with a deprecating look at Clara Brooks, 
“still, I did make her laugh; and one thing 
led to another, till I had actually kept her 
‘amused’ for a whole hour. 

“That was the beginning. From that day 
to this I have gathered up every bit of fun 
I could find out about; every odd or end of 
a story I could hear—or overhear. I have 
not listened dishonorably. You are wrong 
when you think so. I have just sat near 
you when you all have been laughing and 
talking together. I have never played the 
eavesdropper. Even if I could have taught 
myself to do it otherwise, it would have been 
cruel to Barbara if I had done a mean thing 
for her to profit by. I would not insult her 
that way.” 

As Mrs. Winship lifted her head with a 
quick movement of pride, she caught a gleam 
of something so unmistakably resembling ad- 
miration in Fred Guernsey’s face that she 
felt a vague surprise. In a more self-con- 
scious moment it would have made her pause 
for analysis. Now, however, it was only a 
fleeting impression and she went rapidly on. 

“Other women could have done it so dif- 
ferently. I know that. I see them doing it 
every day, for no other purpose than the 
gratification of their own curiosity. They 


talk and are talked to; and it is all natural 
and simple and even makes them sought 
after as good company and ‘sympathetic.’ 
Don’t think I am criticising them. I am not. 
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I am only ”—her eyes grew pitiful—‘I am 
only excusing myself—for Barbara’s sake. I 
have been awkward and—and ridiculous. I 
have sat and listened to what I wasn’t asked 
to hear. I’ve made people hate to answer my 
questions, even though there was nothing out 
of the way in my asking them. I have 
seemed to be inquisitive—maybe I was. I 
have tried not to act as if I was curious— 
God knows I haven’t been!—but I have done 
what I could for Barbara!” 

The half-defiant light had come back to 
her eyes as she finished, but it died out again 
and she spoke dispassionately, as one does 
sometimes, when the final moment comes. 

“T shouldn’t have said all this if things 
had been different. I knew you all disliked 
me, and it mortified me and made me feel 
—hbad. But I never should have got myself 
to speak of it if it were not—for Barbara. 
She thinks you young folks have told me, of 
your own accord, the things I have repeated 
to her. She thinks people have enjoyed tell- 
ing me things. She is coming down-stairs— 
to-morrow! She is so grateful to you all, 
that the tears come to her eyes when she 
speaks of you. She sent a message to you 
to-day. She said to tell you—she would have 
come down-stairs before—but she had been 
bu*y—making halos for you because you 
had been so good to me.” 

Mrs. Winship’s voice fell, but she still 
looked at them, her appealing eyes turning 
from one troubled young face to another . 

“T ought not to have let her think as she 
has. I ought to have told her. I know I 
ought to have told her. But she was so 
happy. She was so happy—” 

“ Oh, please!” 

Tt was Dot McCluny who cried out, and 
suddenly launching herself upon Mrs. Win- 
ship, actually buried her face in the black 
and white shoulder shawl in that lady’s lap. 

It really does seem as if it must be the 
hand of Providence which maintains the nice 
proportion generally existing between the 
avoirdupois of a person and the tendency of 
that person impetuously to fling herself into 
unexpecting arms. It would have been try- 
ing, for instance, if Dot McCluny, in whom 
violent emotion frequently produced one of 
these sudden demonstrations, had been twice 
as big as she was—though even that would not 
have been a very alarming total. 

As it was, Mrs. Winship felt no shock 
whatever, except that of a thrilling surprise. 
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She stared down at the fluffy head burrowing 
deeper into the shoulder shawl at every sob. 
Dot always sobbed; but Mrs. Winship did not 
known that, and it is not to be wondered 
at that a sudden bright drop from her own 
eyes splashed down upon the head in her 
lap and hung glittering in a mesh of brown 
hair. 

Mrs. Winship looked up apologetically, de- 
siring to abase herself for such weakness, but 
at that moment a large tear welled, with an 
air of ostentatious deliberation, over Miss 
Brooks’s lower right eyelid and picked its 
way slowly and carefully down to the corner 
of her mouth, where it settled with apparent 
satisfaction. Mrs. Winship hurriedly wiped 
the moisture from her own eyes in time to ob- 
serve a dilatory tear, from Miss Brooks’s left 
eye, descend with a reckless haste which car- 
ried it so far that, as Guernsey afterward 
said, it was all gone before it got there. It 
was Guernsey of the ready tongue, in fact, 
who saved the situation. 

“Mrs. Winship,” said he, “if you could 
only describe, for your daughter’s entertain- 
ment, as big a goose as I feel and Holland 
looks, she’d be so busy laughing she’d have 
hard work stopping to eat and sleep. When 
she comes down to-morrow, I’m going to tell 
her the truth. Oh yes, I am,” firmly nod- 
ding his head as Mrs. Winship looked at him 
in pathetic bewilderment. “I am going to 
tell your daughter what I think of her mother ’ 
—though, out of regard for her opinion of 
me, I shall not enlarge upon the way I 
reached my present opinion of you. But I’d 
like to say right now, that if there are any 
halos to be distributed, I'll just pass mine 
on to you, Mrs. Winship, and will make a 
modest request for a fool’s cap, of small size, 
wherein I may hide my diminished head.” 

“T’ll take one, too!” rumbled Holland, in 
such a phenomenally gruff voice that it 
caused a sudden cessation of Dot’s sobs and 
a prompt attack of spasmodic laughter, in 
which they all joined. Mrs. Winship actual- 
ly smoothed Dot’s rumpled hair with a timid 
hand; and there were tears of grateful re- 
lief in her eyes when she looked up. 

“Tt’s as Barbara said—though it seemed 
just mockery at the time. This very after- 
noon, as I was coming out, she said to me: 
‘It’s a good world, isn’t it? But I was so 
blind then, that it seemed anything but good 
to me. It was all I could do to face it,” she 
went on, simply; “and I was standing there 
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in the hall—for Barbara must not see me— 
trying to get my courage up to that point, 
when Mr. Guernsey passed me.” 

Guernsey, his face scarlet, gave Clara 
Brooks an abject glance, and delivered a 
vicious and well-planted kick in the small 
of the back of an unoffending wooden rocker, 


FOR FIFTEEN MINUTES SHE SAT THERE, 


Having, in this somewhat relieved 
his feelings, he said: 

“See here, Mrs. Winship! Is your daugh- 
ter strong enough to walk down-stairs to- 


morrow ?” 


manner, 


“Why—lI thought—with my help—” 





STARING 





BAZAR 


“ Nonsense !—begging your pardon! Where 
do two great hulking fellows like Holland 
and me shine, I’d like to know, if not in a 
ease like this? Let us attend to that.” 

When Mrs. Winship—an altered and won- 
derful Mrs. Winship—went back to the room 
up-stairs, her radiance would certainly have 





BEFORE HER WITH UNSEEING EYES. 

roused Barbara to comment if it had not 
been for the distracting apparition of Dot 
McCluny and Clara Brooks, hesitating at 
the door, whence they were presented by Mrs. 
Winship, with an ineffable mingling of 


tenderness and triumph. 
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“Tf you didn’t know already what a good 
world it is, dear, here are some visitors who 
would prove it to you—as they have to me.” 

“Well?” said Guernsey, a little later, as 
he and Holland, having waited at the foot 
of the stairs, met the two girls. 

“ Well!” remarked Miss McCluny, deep des- 
pondence in her tone. “I see the finish of 
every girl in this place!” 

“You don’t mean that she’s pretty!” said 
Guernsey, with extravagantly bated breath. 

“As pretty as a flower!” 

“ As a flower!” echoed Guernsey. Then he 
added, piously: “I swear, though, I wasn’t 
counting on any such luck. Everything go 
off all right?” 


“Yes,” said Miss Brooks. “She said she 
never could thank us enough for being so 
zood to her mother; and I looked her in the 
eye and murmured, politely, the way one al- 
ways does: ‘Oh, we haven’t been, but we 
would like to be!’” 

“Truthful Clara!” exclaimed Guernsey. 
“You bet we will be, too. Like a flower, did 
you say? Dear, dear! And to think that 
I’d have carried her up and down stairs six- 
teen times a day, even if she’d been the image 
of a hedge fence, just for the sake of that 
bully mother of hers.” 

“Fred Guernsey !” 

“T don’t care. She is bully.” 

And there wasn’t a dissenting voice. 
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BY GRACE 


HYDE TRINE 


Aut the air is full of humming, 
All around, above, below, 
As of tiny wings a-drumming 
From a distance, coming, coming, 
Like a cloud of driven snow. : 


Not a sign of life around me— 
Just the humming soft and low. 

Can it be the fays have found me, 

And with mystic chains have bound me, 
That my life-blood runs so slow? 


Wearily my eyes are closing— 
Gained the conflict has my foe. 

Useless now my fate opposing 

Useless now my vain supposing— 
In my dreams perhaps I'll know. 
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IlIl.—TO THE WOMAN WHOSE HUSBAND IS DISTANCING HER 


cing her mentally as well as socially feels 

this fact, one obstacle in the way of catch- 
ing up to him is removed. Ignorance is not 
always humble; it is often full of conceit, 
and does not wish to own that any condi- 
tion of knowledge is more desirable. 

I knew a woman—she was elderly when 
I first met her—whose husband was a promi- 
nent professional man in the town in which 
they lived. Both originally risen from a 
humble station in life, his mind had raised 
him far above her, and not only his mind, 
but his tastes. He never lost a plain 
brusque quality of manner, whose directness 
was its charm, but he liked naturally, and 
liked more and more as he became versed in 
them, certain refinements of dress, of habit, 
of living. A friend, who had known him 
since her childhood, was astonished, when 
he came to visit at her married home, to 
find the childlike simplicity with which he 
enjoyed its appointments. Nothing awed 
him, or made him conscious—it was only 
like coming into his own. In his home he 
could have nothing on this order. His wife, 
who loved him devotedly, washed and ironed 
his shirts with her own hands, cooked his 
beefsteak and pudding, worried over his 
health, and took care of him generally as a 
beloved creature without any sense; but she 
fought every desire and every inclination he 
ever expressed for a different way of living 
—from porcelain bath-tubs and hard-wood 
floors down tc a clean napkin for dinner. 

She couldn’t see why Samuel wanted to 
“put on style” or be so “fussy” about his 
victuals. As for having company, they dirtied 
up the piazza and the front hall, and when 
it came to visiting in other houses she 
couldn’t sleep out of her own bed. Her way 
was all the way there was, and his way was 
just a sort of foolishness. She loved him 
just the same, even if she couldn’t give in 
to it. But she certainly never wished to 
eatch up to him, either mentally or socially. 


|’ the woman whose husband is distan- 


It is no doubt a most bewildering thing to 
a woman if she does see that her husband is 
distancing her. There are so many kinds of 
being clever that a man is expected to be, 
that it isn’t especially daunting to find him 
cleverer than she expected. But when his 
brains and his efforts raise him into a so- 
ciety where she has no foothold, where not 
only the men are on this different plane, but 
the women also, then she becomes conscious 
that there is a new condition of things. 

She can let him move in this orbit en- 
tirely without her and drop down to the 
home level when he comes back there. She 
can try to take her place with him, defiantly, 
with the feeling, “I guess I’m as good as 
they are, anyway!” or humbly and sensitive- 
ly, feeling every mistake, every lapse self- 
consciously. That is the trouble, that ter- 
rible self-consciousness that will not let her 
sit, or smile, or speak, or hold her hands 
naturally, in the presence of people who 
know so well how to do these things. She 
can only answer questions, and that badly; 
she can’t converse with them. If by chance 
she forgets herself and does talk naturally 
she suddenly feels as if she has said the 
wrong thing, and that her husband is 
ashamed of her. She knows that he looks 
and talks like the other people, and she 
doesn’t, and she knows that he knows it. 

No one can be fitted either mentally or 
socially for another sphere of life by precept, 
but one’s mind can learn a wider range 
even by reading novels and magazines of the 
day and talking about what is read. A very 
slight article may sometimes call out a real 
interchange of thought if one talks about it. 

If she really wishes to supplement a de- 
fective education, there are, easily, ways 
marked out for doing it, of which she may 
inquire of any teacher. A Chautauqua course 
can be followed at home with profit and pleas- 
ure. It gives one, incidentally, a sensation 
of surprise that women who feel the de- 
ficiencies of an early education do not, more 
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frequently, have recourse to this plan. One 
woman of my aéquaintance whose whole life 
had been a series of restrictions consequent 
on poverty, and environment in a small town, 
on coming into a tiny inheritance of five 
dollars a month, at the age of forty-six, took 
up one of these educational courses—his- 
torical in her case—with a really wonderful 
effect. She didn’t know that her mind had 
been so hungry for food until she had it. 
The world became a changed place to her. 
Wherever she chanced on intelligent or in- 
tellectual people she got something from their 
society which she had never been able to per- 
ceive before. And in doing this her whole 
personality became a hundred times more in- 
teresting. One man of large attainments 
observed, after meeting her at the house of 
a friend: 

“T never realized before that that woman 
had such a good mind.” 

It had been revealed, not by her conversa- 
tion, for she had talked but little, but by the 
quality of her listening—the listening that 
assimilates, that is eager to know, and in that 
eagerness becomes so unconscious of self that 
it ean ask the question of ignorance in order 
that that ignorance may be removed. 

On that point of good listening hangs 
much for the woman who feels herself to 
be inferior to her husband’s new friends. 
Good listening, however, doesn’t mean say- 
ing nothing at all. There are few things 
more paralyzing to conversation than get- 
ting with a person who lets every lead drop 
flat, who says yes or no and then stops, on 
this wise: 

He. “I hear that your husband is fond of 
fishing.” 

She. “ Yes, he likes it very much.” 

He. “Does he catch many fish?” 

She. “ Yes, he catches a good many some- 
times.” 

He (changing the subject). “We had 
some fine tennis this morning. I didn’t see 
you on the courts.” 

She. “No, I didn’t go over this morning.” 

He. “Miss Sheldon played remarkably 
well.” 

She. “Yes, she plays remarkably well.” 

He (in desperation). “Have you seen that 
last number of the Friendly Magazine, that 
every one is talking about?” 

She. “No, I haven’t seen it.” 

I once heard a woman complain that she 
had opened up forty-seven subjects of con- 


versation with a youth in one evening, and 
had each one blocked up at the start, but she 
possessed the pettifogging endurance of her 
sex. No man would have kept on after the 
seventh trial, and he would have avoided that 
woman like the plague forever after. Even 
such a conventional remark as, “ Hasn’t it 
been hot to-day?” by one’s partner at din- 
ner may be answered by the more personal: 
“Yes. Do you feel the heat very much?” or, 
“Have you been out in the sun to-day?” 
which will give a chance to the man to nar- 
rate some incidental experience or happen- 
ing. 

But if, on the other hand, the woman hap- 
pens to be one who talks quite easily, she 
must in general society conform to an un- 
written code none the less stringent because 
it is unwritten. She must speak grammati- 
cally as far as certain modes of expression 
are concerned. And just because she may 
pore daily over a grammar without being 
able to sift out the rules for any colloquial 
guide, a few may be specified here. She 
should always say: “ You were,” or “they 
were,” instead of, “You (or they) was.” She 
should always say: “ When I (or he or they) 
came in yesterday (or this morning or last 
week), instead of, “ When I come in.” In 
the same way ran is used, instead of run, and, 
“T saw,” instead of, “I seen.” Instead of 
saying, “ Was you here when I come in?” she 
must say, “ Were you here when I came in?” 
She must never say “hadn’t ought to,” but 
“ought not to.” 

She must never say “them books” or 
“them apples” or “them pictures,” but 
“those apples, those things.” She must not 
say “ Him and me (or her and me) went out,” 
but, “ He (or she) and I went out.” On these 
small observances hangs the usual structure 
of conversation. 

Then, while she may talk quite natural- 
ly and unaffectedly about her husband’s 
habits and tastes to people who are inter- 
ested in hearing about them, she should keep 
strictly away from matters of intimate per- 
sonal detail of the kind she might indulge 
in with a familiar friend. 

It is hard for a newcomer to realize what 
is socially permissible and what is not, but 
intimate personal details about one’s family 
affairs should be avoided. Every one may 
be pleased to hear how many hours the 
prominent man works or studies, or how she 
tried to make him rest the night before he 
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won his great case, but it is not well to tell 
that he has to change his underclothes four 
times a day in hot weather or narrate his 
habit of sleeping with a pillow over his cold 
feet in midwinter, rambling off perhaps into 
every appliance tried for that purpose, be- 
fore coming back finally to that effective 
pillow. She may even go back to the days 
of his boyhood, and the means whereby his 
mother discovered that her son found that 
a cold brick atop of the covers did him more 
good than one “het up” underneath them. 
Intimate personal details are not interesting 
in conversation, no matter who tells them. 

And the woman who wishes to keep abreast 
of her husband in his upward career should, 
no matter what may be her mental calibre, 
take the nicest pains with her dress, her 
housekeeping, her manner of living. There 
are few women who cannot learn to dress 
properly, and dressing properly doesn’t mean 
wearing garments in the extreme of the fash- 
ion, but what is becoming in color and in 
cut. She must dress well not only when she 
receives company or goes out, but look at- 
tractive and neat and becoming in the morn- 
ing also. She may do any amount of work 
that she wants to do, but she mustn’t look 
as if she did it, and she mustn’t talk about 
it to her visitors. If there is some drawing- 
room she herself has visited of which she 
says afterwards, “I just felt at home in 
that place the minute I got in it, though 
nothing looked a bit fancy,” let her pattern 
her own living-room by it. And she can 
make her little dinners admirable if she real- 
ly tries to, and is willing to learn. 

The chief thing in dinner-giving is that 
the food shall be really well cooked and good. 
No matter how charmingly the table is laid, 
or how perfect the service, that the dinner 
itself shall be good is the main part. It 
doesn’t have to consist of many courses, and 
it needn’t be formidable. If it were ten 
times more so than it is it would pay such 
a woman to learn it. There is no better aid 





socially to any man than the reputation of 
giving enjoyable meals. The proper setting 
of a table may seem to be an insuperable ob- 
stacle, but it isn’t, and once learned, it is 
easy to do afterwards. All those different 
knives and forks get to find their proper 
places. 

By the way, the knives and forks are often 
one of her very greatest terrors when she 
first begins to dine out herself. She is al- 
ways hotly conscious of using the wrong 
ones. As a matter of fact there is hardly 
ever a dinner of any size at which every- 
body uses all his or her table furniture as 
it is scheduled, either from being engaged in 
conversation or from absent-mindedness, or, 
in this diversity of small silver articles, from 
a momentary puzzlement. As long as she 
doesn’t use a big fork for her oysters or a 
steel knife for her fish, she needn’t mind a 
minor mistake; those who wait on the table 
always have extra forks and knives to slip 
in beside the places of those who have used 
them too soon. Nothing of this kind really 
matters as long as you neither feel nor act 
as if it did. But dinner-giving does entail 
taking the sewing-machine and the lounze 
out of the dining-room! 

Little suppers are much easier to give than 
dinners, because one doesn’t have to follow 
any formal rule, except that they must look 
inviting. And there is never any need of 
pretence in any kind of entertainment; there 
is never any need of making believe one is 
used to it if one isn’t. It is a make-believe 
that is always seen through and always 
smiled at secretly. An honest “I’ve never 
done this before, and I was dreadfully 
nervous to begin,” will take most of the sting 
and discomfort out of the situation. 

To be really hospitable, not to be afraid of 
trying to give one’s best, or of offering one’s 
least if need be, to make a home such as a 
man likes to come to himself, and is proud 
to bring his friends to—that doesn’t require 
a college education! 






































) T is funny what an influence 
literature has, even on people 
who don’t care much about it. 
It seems as though, if a 
writer tells you hard enough 
to admire something, you just 
have to think it’s fine. In my case, for in- 
stance, I don’t suppose I ever would have 
looked at Lucy a second time if it hadn’t 
been for my Cousin Richard’s always prais- 
ing her kind of girl. We call him “ Cousin 
Richard” to people who like his sentimental 
poetry and stories, but he’s really a nice chap 
when you get used to his queer ways, and in 
the family we call him Dick. He and I have 
always been great friends, although two 
people couldn’t be more different. I never 
read his poetry and stuff, but he just oozes 
literariness from every pore and, as I said, 
that has really had a great influence on me. 

I remember so well the time when he got 
to talking about his “ ideal,” one night out 
on the piazza, after all the rest had gone to 
bed. It was his last evening with us, or any- 
where with people he knew. He was going 
off to hunt up a forsaken New England vil- 
lage and write a new novel—that’s the way 
he always disappears when he has a literary 
bee in his bonnet. He was talking over his 
plans with me—what the book was to be, and 
all. He’s very apt to do that with me. He 
says it’s almost as good as talking to him- 
self, I take so little interest. But that night 
he got me all stirred up. He started in by 
saying that he was going to make the effort 
of his life to express his ideal—to create a 
character who should stand as the embodi- 
ment of all he liked in girls and as a con- 
trast to all that American girls are now. He 
said he hoped to be able to start a reaction 
against the jolly, easy girl that you see every- 
where nowadays, the long-legged, long-armed, 
tennis-playing, sunburnt good fellow with 
flying hair and big strong hands. 
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It wasn’t their looks he objected to most, 
though; it was this false idea of comradeship 
that people talk about. That made him 
tired (he didn’t say it just that way), as no 
woman could be a comrade—“ she shouldn’t 
be willing to so lower herself when she might 
be an inspiration.” The hearty openness that 
is so much praised in American girls he 
thought was crude and shallow ignorance of 
their own real natures, and he wished to 
show “a real woman as she should be, con- 
scious of all that it means to be a woman, 
of the sacred mystery of sex.” 

Now, just at that time I had an idea I 
thought a great deal of my cousin Betty, 
and as he described her to a T in the girl he 
was running down, I got excited. I thought 
of Betty’s nice, honest, gray eyes, full of fun 
and good-fellowship, and of her long brown 
arms, and how she could smash a tennis ball 
at you like a man, and of the strings of fish 
she had caught, and how she could make a 
fellow work to keep up with her in rowing, 
and how easy and comfortable you felt with 
her always—no sentimental ideas in the air 
—and I just got right up and shouted! I 
told Dick he didn’t know what he was talk- 
ing about, that he was a fool writer-man with- 
out sense enough to know a fine girl when he 
saw her, that his “clinging-vine” variety 
was out of date and justly so, that a modern 
American business man wanted a woman to 
be his friend, rather than any sentimental 
would-be angel; that he was a _ bldmed 
idiot, in other words. He never turned a 
hair—just knocked the ashes off his cigar 
and remarked that it was precisely to convert 
such deluded people as I that he was going 
to write his book. 

I was red-hot at the time, and I kept think- 
ing about it and boiling up for days after 
he had gone. I had a few letters from him, 
high up in the Vermont mountains, saying 
he was dreaming and meditating on “ Mary.” 
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He was going to call her Mary as being the 
most womanly name. Then he’d throw in a 
few sldms at Bet’s kind of girl, and say some 
poetic nonsense about “the  rose-tinted 
maiden with wide timid eyes,” till it made 
me sick. I’m not literary and I couldn’t get 
back at him, but every letter I had from 
Betty, so breezy and jolly, made me want to 
hit him. 

And then Lucy came to visit the people 
next door! 

As I said at first, I mightn’t have looked at 
her if it hadn’t been for Dick, but, by George! 
she just was his “rose-tinted maiden with 
wide timid eyes”! I almost shouted the 
words -out the first time I saw her. She was 
exploring the Jenkinses’ garden and got into 
ours by mistake, and I ran on to her when 
she thought she was alone. She turned 
quickly, “like a tall white lily swaying in 
the sun” (that’s another of Dick’s phrases), 
and looked at me like a deer that’s just caught 
sight of something moving. It was all up 
with me! Regular old-fashioned variety! I 
went in over my head first thing, but as I 
went down I did Dick the justice to acknowl- 
edge he was right. 

She is delicate, has incipient heart trouble 
and can’t exercise much, has to walk slowly, 
and all that sort of thing. I spent the next 
month sauntering around the garden and up 
and down the roadway in front of the two 
houses—no more tennis and golf for me! But 
I didn’t want any! I'd rather have sauntered 
with Lucy than beat the champion tennis- 
player of America. I didn’t know myself 
—I don’t yet, for that matter. I sometimes 
think I must be getting literary, I say such 
sentimental things about Lucy to myself. 
But I notice they are mostly things out of 
Dick’s letters or things I’ve heard him say. 

It’s positively uncanny how they fit Lucy. 
She just is the girl he went off to try and 
create; full of delicate scruples that a man 
would never think of, so sweet and imprac- 
tical. Why, thank Heaven, she hasn’t got 
any sense!—so afraid of being bold, or of 
having you think something of her that’s not 
just so, that you hardly dare breathe when 
_you’re with her. It’s like going to church 
almost, to make love to her—no, not that! 
It’s like going te heaven, that’s what it is! 

And yet she’s no child; you don’t treat her 
like a little girl, for all she’s so sort of un- 
worldly. For instance, I saw right away 
after we were engaged that I’d be a low- 
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down sneak if I kept anything back from her. 
She can’t make change, and she couldn’t take 
a railway journey alone to save her life. (I 
tell you she’ll never have the chance to try 
as long as I am alive!) But for anything 
big that counts, right or wrong, she’s got a 
mind like Socrates, only she doesn’t do it 
with her mind. She just feels right about 
everything, so that a fellow feels like taking 
off his hat when he thinks about her. I 
can’t describe her, I’m not literary, but at 
first I kept thinking all the while how much 
I wished that Dick could see and describe 
her. He wouldn’t need to invent a thing. 
She even looks like his imaginary heroine— 


tall and slender, with pale pink cheeks and 


smooth yellow hair and steady blue eyes—oh! 
I say! Her eyes! Well, I wish I were liter- 
ary when I get to thinking about her eyes. 
But when I found she likes Dick’s poetry, 
I was seared for fear he would come around 
—that is, till our engagement—for he’s so 
much more her kind than I am. I keep feel- 
ing all the time as though I were imposing 
on her, as though somehow she couldn’t real- 
ly see what a common kind of a fellow I am; 
but she says—well, never mind what she says, 
except that I’m going to live up to it if it 
kills me. 

Of course I had to tell her about Betty— 
I made a clean breast of everything I'd 
ever done or thought of doing—and she was 
awfully upset. I told her I’d never said a 
word of sentiment to Betty (I saw now why 
not), that not a look of more than just good 
cousinly affection had passed between us; but 
of course I had to say that I had spent sum- 
mer after summer fishing and rowing with 
Betty, that we’d always corresponded since 
we were children, and that, until I saw Lucy, 
I'd always taken it for granted that when we 
got around to it Betty and I would be mar- 
ried. I just had a vision, as I spoke, of what 
I'd always thought that marriage would be 
—a jolly, hearty partnership, all open and 
free—and I thought of what a sacred- thing 
marriage with Lucy meant to me—and then 
I thought of Dick, and how wonderful it is 
that literary people can know by instinct 
what the rest of us have to find out by living. 
I looked at dear, fragile, serious Lucy, with 
the sun shining on her smooth yellow hair, 
and thought of the depth of goodness and 
purity that I feel in her rather than know, 
even now when I know her so well, and then 


rattling, knock-about, hard-headed old Bet 





























SHE TURNED QUICKLY—“ LIKE A TALL WHITE LILY 





SWAYING IN THE SUN.” 
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I SAW COMING TOWARD US A TALL THIN GIRL. 


came into my mind! Not but what Betty is 
good enough—she is as square as a man—but 
just the idea of my being in love with her 
made me smile. Dick is right; it’s not enough 
for a woman to be just square. 

Lucy couldn’t take it so lightly, though, 
and she made me promise that I’d go right 
down to the seashore where Betty had zone 
in her series of summer visits, and have it 
all out with her; tell her about Lucy, but offer 
to stand by her if she thought I ought. At 
first I just laughed—the idea of Betty break- 
ing her heart was funny—but Lucy talked so 
beautifully that I was really convinced. 





“Why, Harry ... dear,” 
she said (she hesitates 
even now over the “dear” 
till it gives me palpitations 
of the heart, I’m so pleased 
when she gets it out), “a 
woman is a woman and has 
a woman’s heart! It makes 
me feel like crying to think 
what she may have been suf- 
fering all these years. Oh, 
I know she may cover it 
up with a careless, indiffer- 
ent manner—so many girls 
do. But underneath is al- 
ways a loving heart and so 
often an unhappy one. 
Why, till I was sure you 
cared for me .. .” her love- 
ly mouth quivered till I for- 
got there was such a person 
as Betty; “and women are 
the same now as ever. I 
know, I feel what it would 
be— Oh, Harry, think! If 
you had gone away and left 
me for another girl! I 
should have died! Oh, poor 
Betty!” 

I still argued the best I 
could, but it ended by her 
taking the engagement ring 
off her slender finger, kiss- 
ing it, and saying she must 
give it back until Betty sent 
me away of her own free 
will. 

I was just about crazy 
that night on the train go- 
ing down to Rye Beach. 
First, Lucy hadn’t let me 
kiss her good-by, though she 
was crying, and then she had me so stirred 
up and seared about Betty. Perhaps she was 
right! Women know one another so well, per- 
haps dear old Bet—! What a beast I must 
have seemed to her! But what under heaven 
could I do now? I was perfectly wild when 
I thought of the future, but in all my un- 
certainty the thought of Lucy was like a 
steady star at night. I just ground my 
teeth together and swore to one thing—what- 
ever turned out, I’d act as she’d have me 
act, if it meant I never saw her again. I'd 
show her that I could come up to her ideal if 
I was only an ordinary American and no poet. 
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But it is hard to keep yourself up to that 
pitch. When I got to the hotel door the next 
morning I had almost an impulse to run 
away, back to Lucy at any cost, back to her 
“tender and honorable eyes ”—that was one 
of the things that Dick wrote. I had the 
words actually on my lips, when who should 
I run into but Dick himself. I asked him 
what in the world he was doing down there 
and if his story was finished. He rolled up 
his eyes and said, “That story is only be- 
gun, and I pray it may never finish.” 

When I looked blank—I wasn’t feeling like 
bothering over his nonsense—he went on: 

“T’m not writing that story, I’m living it. 
By the most amazing coincidence possible, 
in the very place where I went to create my 
ideal I found her—a living woman, who 
goes far beyond any fancy I could have had, 
who shows me gloriously how poor and unreal 
were my miserable dreams, who fulfils my ut- 
termost imaginings, shows me depths of a new 
form of beauty I had never conceived.” 


“You’re in love!” I shouted. “So am I!” 

“You may be, indeed,” he said, with his 
literary twist, “but it cannot mean to you 
what it does to me. Nothing can equal the 
joy of the artist at seeing his ideal embodied 
in the flesh. His ideal? No, a new ideal, 
made of courage and valiance and noble 
strength beside which my old vision seems 
faded and insipid. Harry, you don’t know 
how terribly happy I am! It makes me 
afraid! It must be a dream.” And then he 
lowered his voice and looked just the way 
I feel about Lucy, and said, “ She is so won- 
derful—so wonderful! How can it be she 
loves me! All my pretty phrases desert me 
when I try to describe her. There—Harry! 
There she comes!” 

He looked down the long veranda as though 
an archangel had alighted on it, and I turned 
and saw coming towards us a tall, thin girl, 
sunburnt and _ straggly-haired, with long 
brown arms and honest gray eyes. 

It was my cousin Betty. 
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Graham Phelps Stokes and Rose Harriet 
Pastor seemed to be the meeting of the 
extremes; that was why it appealed to the sen- 
sibilities of the daily-press writers, who filled 
columns with their colorings of the match. 
Here, said they, is a great “ human interest ” 
story; the groom, a Yale graduate, a club- 
man, a banker, a member of one of the old- 
est and most exclusive American families, 
heir to fortunes multiplied at will. And the 
bride, an East Side Russian Jewess of humble 
origin, who has spent years in a cigar-fac- 
tory. It was hard to imagine Hymen’s torch 
kindled at the altar of more dissimilar lives. 
Varied were the changes rung upon the 


. SHE engagement and marriage of James 


. 


theme! Depending upon one’s choice of 
daily paper, one read that Mr. Stokes had 
retired from business and that he and Mrs. 
Stokes would live in the University Settle- 
ment on Rivington Street, devoting their 
lives to charity; or that they had taken a 
flat in an East Side tenement, where they 
would show their fellow tenants what sort of 
a home such a flat might be; or even that 
Mr. Stokes, under wifely influence, had turned 
socialist in the last degree and was about 
to divide his several fortunes among the poor 
of New York. 

Divested of the space-writer’s romantic 
gifts, the facts are that Mr. Stokes has not 
retired from business. Indeed, he cannot af- 





THE LIVING-ROOM IN MR. AND MRS. STOKES’'S EAST SIDE APARTMENT. 
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ford to. He is many figures removed from the 
reproach of being a millionaire, his present 
income probably not exceeding $2500 a year. 
He goes to his business like any other man of 
his calling, and when the day is done re- 
turns to his home, which is on the’ top floor 
of a well-built seven-story apartment-house 
at Grand and Norfolk streets—just nine 
blocks east of the Bowery, and in one of the 
most thickly populated districts, indeed, of 
New York city. Here 
Mrs. Stokes is at home 
and “keeps house” liter- 
ally, having no servants, 
her only help being the 
janitress, who is called 
upon on sweeping - days. 
Here, then, they live and 
are happy, for they have 
each other, and, more than 
that, they have the crowd- 
ed and up-wrought world 
about them to receive the 
benefits of their loving 
labors—labors that make 
their home the destination 
of multitudes of weary 
feet. 

But all is simple and 
sincere. The lack of pose 
is evident and convincing. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stokes do 
not pretend to  philan- 
thropy, but call themselves 
rather searchers after the 
underlying causes of pov- 
erty and vice. Then they 
hope to bring about a so- 
cial awakening to the real 
nature of the problems 
against which time has ac- 
complished little, and to 
solve which laws have been 
made, and almshouses and 
prisons erected, in vain. 


The aim of their work can- MRS. 


not be undertaken, or 

realized, by the condescending rich nor by 
the sentimentalists who view the poor and 
listen to their cries from afar. Theirs is a 
work to be undertaken with democratic hearts, 
and in full recognition of the truth that the 
working classes are, as a whole, equal if not 
superior in character and motive to the sup- 
posedly more fortunate part of the com- 
munity where money flows in a deeper 
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stream. They have chosen their home in the 
heart of the Russian quarter because it 
brings them into proximity with the people 
whose conditions they are trying to better, 
and because it arouses public interest, and 
forces more general recognition of the un- 
fair condition of life and labor that weighs 
down their neighbors. They have marked 
out their field for labor, and they live in it. 
A German woman in a blue calico gown 





J. G. PHELPS STOKES AT HER DESK. 


ran the elevator that took me to the Stokes 
apartment. The halls were dark and nar- 
row, but the floors were white-tiled. Mrs. 
Stokes greeted me with a warm, firm hand- 
clasp that meant as much as the smile with 
which she bade me weleome. “ How strange!” 
was my first thought, for she was so unlike 
the pictures and descriptions that had flooded 
the daily papers. But the difference was 
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THE TINY DINING-ROOM WITH ITS TABLE SET FOR TWO. 


favorable; she might have been the model 
for Rossetti’s Beatrice, or for the quiet and 
dreamy maidens in Burne-Jones’s drawing. 
Then there grew into my consciousness, as 
one gains clear sight after darkness, the cer- 
tainty of her essential womanliness; her eye 
was gentle, her movement graceful, her man- 
ner restful; she had poise, that inevitable 
accompaniment of character. It was plain, 
too, that the change from maid to wife, from 
poverty to comparative ease, had had no ef- 
fect upon her from the worldly point of view. 
She was the same that she always had been 
and would continue to be. Her marriage 
had given her a sudden prominence, but be- 
fore that she had found her work and had be- 
come known through and in it. 

Mrs. Stokes was charmingly interested 
and helpful in the matter of obtaining the 
photographs accompanying this article, and 
they give a very zood idea of her little apart- 
ment. It is quite small—six rooms and bath 
—and rents for $38 a month. The rooms are 
all light and cheerful, and they are simply 


furnished. The general tone of the entire 
apartment is warm in color, livable, home- 
like, and cozy. The furnishings of every 
room have decided purpose. Well selected 
and finely bound books line two sides of the 
small library, which is connected with the 
general living-room by an alcove. Mr. Stokes 
has his desk in the library, and Mrs. Stokes 
has hers a few feet distant in the living-room. 
Still a third room is divided by curtains and 
is used as a dining-room. In one corner of 
this Mrs. Stokes has her piano, and in another 
her typewriter. Almost the only ornaments 
are a few handsome vases and a piece or two 
of bronze. The wall pictures are mostly 
Millet etchings and a few sepia photographs. 
A photograph of Miss Jane Addams of Hull 
Ilouse, Chicago, hangs over Mrs. Stokes’s 
desk. 

It was with the captivating joy and pride 
of a child that Mrs. Stokes led me from room 
to room of her tiny apartment, and pointed 
out her methods of simplifying the many 
trying problems of the average housekeeper. 
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She explained that she uses no table-linen, 
but substitutes white Japanese napkins that 
are destroyed after each meal. This economy 
reduces laundry and mending. Nice napery 
amounts to quite an item in the household 
expenses if the frequent changes necessary 
to immaculate order are made. On the other 
hand, there are pretty Japanese napkins at 
twenty cents the hundred which entirely 
eliminate laundry-work. 

But her most radical economy of time and 
labor is in the culinary department. She 
fully understands how thousands of good 
women use up their lives in the kitchen, and 
she has so systematized her housekeeping 
that meal-getting takes the 
minimum of time. She uses 
but little meat, substituting 
eggs cooked in innumerable 
ways. She uses many un- 
cooked foods, plenty of milk, 
zood bread and butter, fruit, 
but neither coffee nor tea. 
Her apartment is put in per- 
fect order directly after 
breakfast every morning, and 
then she has the remainder 
of the day to devote to her 
writing, and to her work 
among the poor. 

As an example of the con- 
ditions that she and her hus- 
band are trying to better, 
Mrs. Stokes described to me 
the ghastly square structure 
bounded by Hamilton, Mar- 
ket, Cherry, and Catherine 
streets, known as “Lung 
Block,” which harbors four 
thousand souls. For nine 
successive years one new 
ease of tuberculosis is said 
to have developed in this 
block every twelve days. In 
one room alone five succes- 
sive families were decimated 
by the White Plague in sev- 
en years. In “ Lung Block” 
there are over four hundred 
dark rooms, and in a report 
made by the Committee for 
the Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis in 1903, 361,000 rooms in New York 
tenement-houses were technically classified 
as dark. In “Lung Block” alone there were 
twenty bedrooms without windows of any 
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kind, and in one of these cells an entire 
family, consisting of father, mother, _ two 
sons, and a small daughter, fell victims to the 
disease successively, and died. Each year 
tuberculosis kills over 100,000 of the men and 
women of the United States, but it is in the 
tenement-houses, with their dark rooms filled 
with vitiated air, that it finds most of. its 
victims. The disease can be successfully com- 
bated in its stronghold only by rational con- 
ditions of living. The thickly populated 
districts are hotbeds. To improve its homes 
and workshops, thereby improving the. physi- 
eal conditions of thousands and strengthening 
the national life thereby—that is one phase of 


~ 





MRS. STOKES IN HER LIBRARY. 


the battle to which these two people are ad- 
dressing their talents and energies. 

“And what hopeful signs of progress do 
you note?” I asked. 
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“There are many,” Mrs. Stokes said, “ but 
there is nothing more remarkable than the al- 
most passionate striving towards better levels 
that one finds among the foreign-born of the 
tenements. Take the Jews of Russia, Poland, 
and Roumania—they are deeply religious in 
spirit. “They seldom strive for vulgar ostenta- 
tion. There are some wealthy men among 
them who endeavor to live quietly in their 
humble surroundings. They have a moral 
vigor and a mental potentiality that will some 
time make them capable of great and useful 
citizenship. You ean go through these streets, 
and if you could read the signs displayed in 
foreign characters you would find many to be 
announcements of meetings for intellectual 
and moral development. This immense dis- 
trict is simply filled with little organizations 
devoted to the consideration of civic, social, 
and economic problems. The great thing to 
do is not only to directly relieve poverty, but 











MRS. STOKES PREPARING BREAKFAST. 


to awaken this life into a community con- 
sciousness, break down unjust racial and social 
distinctions, right the conditions which now 
deprive men and women of fair compensation 
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for their labor, and provide environment 
which shall not, as now, stunt their physical 
growth, weaken their vitality, and nar- 
row their opportunities.” 

I asked if she found that poverty developed 
a sense of brotherly helpfulness, in marked 
distinction to the selfishness of the better-to- 
do, as commonly held. Her face lighted with 
sympathetic warmth as she said that it did. 
She added: “I believe it can fairly be said 
that the devotion and charity to be observed 
in this section among the people themselves 
is vastly greater, deeper, and more truly in 
accord with the principles taught by Jesus 
than is commonly found in those sections of 
the city regarded as more highly favored. 
The sharing of common difficulties develops 
common sympathies, deepens human feeling, 
and does much to promote the development of 
pure and rich lives. 

“In the attitude of the outside city, I feel 
there is much that is ‘unfair towards 
dwellers in the tenement district. 
They are not inferior, except in op- 
portunities for self-development and 
self-expression. It is not true that 
every man is the architect of his own 
fortunes. Environment is a strong 
factor for success or failure. Condi- 
tions here are hard. It is the duty of 
those who can to improve them.” 

“In what way,” said I, “can the 
public best cooperate with you to this 
end ?” 

“ The most valuable service that out- 
siders can render the people of the 
East Side,” said Mrs. Stokes, after a 
little thought, “lies in arousing pub- 
lic recognition of the unfairness and 
social waste which prevail when peo- 
ple of a section are compelled to work 
excessive hours and often for less than 
a living wage, while those in other 
sections work little if at all, and under 
better conditions, and for incomes 
vastly disproportionate to the value of 
the services they render. The outcome 
should: be the equalizing of oppor- 
tunity—not the lowering of a high 
standard over there, but the raising 
of a low standard to a high one, here.” 

Her last word was of loyalty to those 
about her. “So far as an individual accepts 
from the labor of a community more than he 
renders in exchange, he is a parasite upon 
that community and unjust towards it. The 
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people of the East Side render to the com- 
munity, in the shape of increased value which 
they give the materials upon which they work, 
far more than they receive from it in pay- 
ment for their toil. It is this dis- 
crepancy which places them very com- 
monly at a great disadvantage when 
compared with those outside who re- 
ceive more than they give. The East 
Side is not the home of the parasite.” 

At heart Mr. and Mrs. Stokes are 
socialists, but they take no part in 
socio-political movements, for the rea- 
son that such action would foment 
class hatred. 

In spite of the difference in the re- 
ligious training of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stokes, they are absolutely harmonious 
and as one in the matter of their be- 
lief. The only difference between 
them is a matter of ancestry. Her an- 
cestors were of the Jewish race, his 
were not. It is a question of race and 
not religion. Mrs. Stokes is a Chris- 
tian woman, and has all the impulses, 
beliefs, strength, and sweetness which 
characterize the ideal Christian 
character. She believes that Judaism 
is an inspired religion, and so does her 
husband. They believe, however, that 
Jesus added to its teachings many ad- 
ditional truths. They observe that 
Jesus and Paul were Jews, and that 
Jesus “came not to destroy the law 
of the prophets, but to fulfil.” Both 
accept the teachings of Jesus unquali- 
fiedly, regarding Him as a divine teacher 
and guide. 

Mrs. Stokes was born in Augustorgo, Su- 
walk, on July 18, 1879. Her father was a 
cigar-maker. When she was a child her par- 
ents removed to London, and settled in the 
vicinity of Petticoat Lane and Frying-Pan 
Alley, in the neighborhood where Zangwill 
lived in his obseure days. When she was 
twelve, the family came to America and set- 
tled in Cleveland, Ohio, where she was put to 
work in a tobacco-factory, and in a short time 
became an expert cigar-roller. She used to 
amuse herself evenings by writing verses, and 
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one day, at a friend’s suggestion, she sent 
some toaneditor. They were accepted and she 
was encouraged to write more. By and by 


she found that her verses gave her a better 
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APARTMENT HOUSE WHERE MRS. STOKES LIVES. 

income than cigar-rolling. Her next step 
was to become assistant editor of the Jewish 
Daily News, a Yiddish paper having the larg- 
est circulation of any Jewish paper in the 
world. While on this paper she was sent to 
interview Mr. Stokes, who was then living in 
the University Settlement. Shortly after she 
became one of its workers. 

When I asked Mrs. Stokes to tell me what 
she and her husband had actually accom- 
plished in their work on the East Side, she 
shook her head and replied: 

“Tf our life and our united deeds do not 
speak for us, I feel that we should be silent.” 
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AMELIA GLADYS 
BLENKINSOP 


BYEDNA KINGSLEY WALLACE 
Tilustrated By 
ROSE ONEILL WILSON 


J 


Ir AMELIA GLADYS BLENKINSOP, an infant aged seven, 








Merely sneezes once her fond mamma is sure she’s bound for heaven. 
Therefore when astute Amelia does not wish to go to school— 
For in spite of brief experience Amelia is no fool— 

She but groans and says her head aches and she’s sure she’s feverish, 
And her fond mamma begins at once to grant her every wish, 
From the mauling of the cat to eating pickles and preserves, 


For she’s sure the precious darling child is suffering with nerves. 
‘e ‘e ‘e 


Sick Amelia makes a steamboat of the handy furniture;— 

Oh, alas! the strange vicissitudes those hardy things endure!— 
Then she imitates the walking-beam by jumping back and forth 
On the sadly sagging davenport for all that she is worth. 

The cargo of her ship consists of all that she can lug, 

And she ploughs the main by wuzzling up the big Bokhara rug. 
She makes a port and leaves it with an easy nonchalance, 


And an incidental breakage of the family faience. 
“@ “< Ne 


When Amelia Gladys wearies of the steamboat, she invades 

The kitchen and the pantries; she inconsequently raids 

Cooky-jar and apple-barrel; and she then appropriates 

A rich pudding made for dinner, when she casually states 

That she thinks she’d like to cook a little. Bridget heaves a sigh, 
And drops a tear at visions of a mussy by-and-by, 


But all gives way to carrying out Amelia Gfadys’ plans, ‘ 


And soon the cherub revels in the buttering of pans. 
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AMELIA GLADYS BLENKINSOP 


Then Amelia Gladys sprinkles extra flour in her hair, 
And subjects an egg to pressure it was never meant to bear; 


And she adds a lot of sugar to a shelly doughy mess, 


’ And such milk as isn’t poured upon Amelia Gladys’ dress. 


This conglomeration’s shoved into the oven (where it burns), 
Whereupon to other measures of activity she turns, 
Such as washing Bobs, the cat, and then increasing Fido’s wrongs— 


By misguided application of her mother’s curling-tongs. 
“e “Ne “e 


When this fascinating darling child is summoned to her lunch, 
She subsides into a weepy, weary, satiated bunch. 

Though she scorns a cup of bouillon, and but nibbles at a roll, 
Of a toothsome chicken paté she leaves nothing but the hole. 
When she languidly refuses to partake another bite 

Her perturbed mamma is worried at her lack of appetite: 


“Oh, alas!”” the lady shakes her head, and wretchedly observes, 


“The poor dear child! How sad it is to suffer so with nerves!” 
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Although by night the servants all are laid in weary rows, 
Amelia Gladys still is poised upon her eager toes. 

But when paternal Blenkinsop, arriving home to dine, 

Is told the story of the day, he murmurs, “I opine 

In Amelia Gladys’ illness may be found a subtle curve; 

I think such nerves most singular; in fact, I think them—w#erve!/” 
Forthwith does he administer a most judicious whop 


Upon the nerves—and curves—of young Amelia Blenkinsop. 
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BY FLORL MepoRkLy THoMRO 


Panis, August 1, 1906. 


HE marriage problem with which I am 

compelled to struggle here in France 

discloses, among other things, some 
points about the American girl which seem 
to me to demand attention. You understand, 
of course, that the marriage problem to 
which I refer is how to find suitable Ameri- 
ean wives for a number of attractive young 
Frenchmen whose parents wish me to marry 
them. 

This probably sounds a bit confused to 
American ears, but that is because you are 
not accustomed to the conditions governing 
the French verb “ to marry,” which is passive 
with respect to the persons married and 
active on the part of the persons who ar- 
range the marriage. Thus, with perfect pro- 
priety (in Paris) I may say, I am very anx- 
ious to marry several young men, which 
means simply that, being a friend of their 
families, I am interested in marrying them 
to somebody who will please them and who 
can produce the necessary dof. In other 
words, the verb “to marry” in French is in- 
variably a transitive verb; that is to say, it 
has an object; while under purely grammati- 
cal conditions, a man marries himself (i/ 
se marie avec Ninette), or his mother mar- 
ries him (la mére le marie avec Ninette). 
As a matter of fact, the real object of mar- 
riage in France is to found a family, and 
for this reason is the dot inexorably required. 
Here is where the American girl is disclosed 
to me in strange lights. When I ask her 
if she would like to wed one of the agreeable 
young men whom I wish to marry she is al- 
most invariably delighted. Then when I 
mention the dot her ardor seems to cool, and 
I cannot for the life of me decide whether 
this is most because she is so commonly a 
great deal poorer than she seems, or because 
she is so intensely ignorant of the benefits 
to be derived from the exaction of the dot 
in marriage. 

The young man whom I would prefer 
above all the others to marry is an army 
officer; if you could see his fascinating uni- 
form—pale blue trimmed with black galon 





and Persian lamb—you would understand 
why it is perfectly natural that I should try 
to marry him ... to the nicest girl I can 
find. He is most concerned about having a 
girl that pleases him, and so, as to the dot, 
he is very moderate: he asks only 250,000 
francs ($50,000). I have proposed for him 
to a number of American girls who come 
to Paris with a reputation for wealth and 
who spend money lavishly, and the majority 
of them declare frankly that they would be 
unable to command even the dot exacted by 
law for the wife of the French army officer— 
30,000 frances ($6000). The fathers of any 
of them would and could promptly produce 
handsome sums (for. establishing their 
brothers in business, but when it comes to 
establishing a girl in what is her most par- 
ticular business in life, matrimony, the in- 
dulgent American father buys her a stunning 
outfit of clothes, and gives her a thousand or 
two for pin-money, to last during the honey- 
moon, perhaps, and voild tout. 

What are the practical workings of the dot 
system, and how beneficent are its provisions, 
it was my good fortune to observe at close 
range not long after I took up my residence 
in France. Among workaday people, it oft- 
en happens that in lieu of a dot, a girl is 
enabled to marry on the clear and complete 
understanding that, as against the man’s 
money put into the matrimonial partner- 
ship, she is to apply her industry and skill, 
which have been previously well attested. 

I went to reside one summer in a pension 
de famille in the environs of Paris. The 
proprietor, a man between thirty and thirty- 
five years of age, had taken possession of 
the house but a short time before I entered 
there. Very soon I discovered that the pen- 
sion was very bad—“in-sup-port-able,” in 
fact. I complained. The proprietor was 
more than abject in his expression of regret 
that I was not happy—he fairly grovelled, yet, 
withal, he seemed so uncertain of himself 
in his protestations of reform that I was lit- 
tle reassured. 

I spoke of my discontent to one of his fe- 
male relatives in the village. Mon Dieu! 
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What could one expect—he a man at the 
head of a business like that, and no wife to 
assist him! Certainly the house was abomi- 
nably managed—im-poss-eeble from every 
point of view. “C'est forcé, n’est-ce pas? 
Mais espérons.” (“It is unavoidable, is it 
not? But let us hope.”) They were looking 
for a wife for him, and, grace a4 Dieu, they 
could say almost positively that they had 
found just the right person. At first it 
seemed hopeless, tout a fait (altogether) 
hopeless, Monsieur Henri is so froid; worse 
still, he is very timide; il ne plait pas les 
femmes (he does not please women). Que 
l'on a eu mal a réussir dans son cas! (What 
work it had been to succeed in his case!) 
Finally, however, une dame trés-discréte had 
occupied herself with him; she had had great 
success in marrying two or three young men 
in the town who had promised no better than 
Henri, and now the family was encouraged 
to believe that this dame si discréte had 
found for him precisely the wife that he 
needed. The young woman lived at Lyons— 
she was employed in the telephone service 
there. She had worked in the administration 
several years and was ({rés-sérieuse—trés, trés 
sérieuse. She had no dot, it is true, but she 
was travailleuse—travailleuse comme tout 
(very industrious), and therefore she could 
faire Vaffaire-. (fill the bill) of Monsieur 
Henri to perfection. Money was not essen- 
tial; he had a good property and a fine busi- 
ness (the pension), but without a wife to as- 
sist him all would speedily be lost. They 
had written to the young woman and were 
impatiently awaiting a reply. 

Little more than a week after this informa- 
tion had been conveyed to me, while I was 
at dinner one evening, a young woman was 
ushered into the dining-room and placed at 
my table—an exceedingly nice-looking person 
about twenty-four years old. She resembled 
somewhat a young New England school- 
teacher, except that she was plus douce as to 
character, better dressed, and more attractive 
in appearance; she seemed, however, to be 
just as self-sufficient, and I would have given 
her credit at a glance for the possession of 
a great deal of “faculty.” My sympathies 
quite went out to her because of the Ameri- 
can characteristics she exhibited, and I soon 
found that she was able to speak a little 
English—in consequence, she told me, of 
having lived four years in England when she 
was a small child. The next day I noticed 
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that the nice girl was much of the time with 
the family of Monsieur Henri; the day fol- 
lowing, Sunday, with Monsieur Henri, his 
father and mother, she went to drive, and as 
they descended from the carriage on return- 
ing, I perceived that Monsieur Henri was 
distinctly flustrated, though not (to himself 
at least) disagreeably so. 

Immediately following the drive, behold, 
the whole family of Monsieur Henri—father, 
mother, a married sister, two aunts, their 
husbands, and a bachelor uncle—with Mon- 
sieur Henri and the young woman, were to 
be seen from my window, opposite, assembled 
around the table in one of the private dining- 
rooms. The whole appearance of the gather- 
ing—its solemnity, the protracted duration 
of the session, their earnest manner of 
speech—left no doubt in the mind of an ob- 
server that here was a conseil de famille in 
operation. When the meeting finally ad- 
journed, everybody was looking pleased, 
everybody shook hands with everybody else 
several times, and the nice young woman was 
warmly embraced—by the mother of Mon- 
sieur Henri. I could no longer restrain my 
curiosity, already at fever heat, and as soon 
as possible I approached one of the aunts 
of Monsieur Henri with a gentle request for 
information. 

Yes, that was the young woman from 
Lyons—the one that had been spoken of. To ~ 
save time, she had come herself directly in 
response to the letter. She seemed very nice 
indeed (trés-gentille), and all the particulars 
supplied concerning her indicated that she 
was really the person Monsieur Henri needed 
for his business. She would stay on a week 
or ten days that she might more thoroughly 
acquaint herself with his affairs, and that he 
and his family might become better ac- 
quainted with her; but the whole matter was 
practically arranged, and now, thank Heaven! 
we might very soon hope to see a change for 
the better in the pension. 

My sense of American humor was natural- 
ly provoked by this situation, but as I fol- 
lowed the developments day by day, I was 
otherwise much impressed by the charming 
simplicity displayed in particular by the 
young girl, and by the earnest good will which 
both young persons manifested in their 
mutual effort to adapt themselves to their 
surroundings. Monsieur Henri, be it remem- 
bered, was constitutionally froid and timide ; 
that, therefore, he more than anything else 
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appeared like an elephant under the weather 
in the noble attempt he made to be lover- 
like in his attentions toward the nice girl 
stranger was to be expected, but one was 
bound to render him a certain amount of re- 
spect for the courage he showed even when 
most ridiculous. At the end of a week, the 
young woman quietly slipped away. Oh 
no! nothing was the matter, the aunt assured 
me; only everybody concerned was so per- 
fectly satisfied with all conditions of the mar- 
riage there was thought to be no good reason 
for deferring its accomplishment. On the 
contrary, with the pension running down 
every day that it remained without a woman 
at the head of it, there was every reason in 
the world for advancing the wedding as 
rapidly as possible. The young woman, so, 
had gone home to get ready, and inside of 
three weeks she would return to be married. 
Certainly the wedding would take place 
there; at the height of the season, of course, 
Monsieur Henri could not think of quitting 
the pension long enough to go to Lyons to be 
married. 

Accordingly, little less than a month from 
the day that the young woman had first 
entered the pension and was seated at my 
table a stranger, one evening’ while all the 
guests of the house still remained at din- 
ner, there was a commotion in the hall, and 
then in walked Monsieur Henri en tenue de 
soirée (evening dress), orange blossoms on 
the. lapel of his coat, dignity and delight 
upon his countenance, and on his arm his 
bride, the same nice, business-looking girl, 
very prettily transformed in a sweeping gown 
of white silk, a mist of lace enveloping her, 
falling from a garland of orange blossoms 
crowning her artistically coiffed black hair. 

“ Messieurs et mesdames, jai Vhonneur de 
vous presenter ma femme.” (“Gentlemen 
and ladies, I have the honor to present to 
you my wife.”) 

So with grace and poise which no one ever 
before would have believed him capable of 
' exhibiting, Monsieur Henri announced his 
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marriage among us, and everybody pressed 
forward to salute the newly wedded pair with 
the usual felicitations. 

The civil marriage had taken place the 
day before, and that morning Monsieur 
Henri and his family, in company with the 
bride, her father and mother—who had come 
from Lyons for the event—and the dame dis- 
créte who had arranged the whole affair, had 
driven to an adjoining town, where the re- 
ligious ceremony had been solemnized; then 
had followed a feast and a gay promenade en 
voiture (carriage drive) returning home. Af- 
ter the presentation of his bride as mistress 
of the house, Monsieur Henri allowed him- 
self the indulgence of taking her on a wed- 
ding tour to Paris, distant one-half hour by 
train. There they remained for two days, 
Monsieur Henri, however, faithfully return- 
ing to his pension once a day to assure him- 
self that nothing was suffering unduly dur- 
ing his absence. The third day after the 
marriage, Madame Henri, who six weeks be- 
fore had not seen her husband nor known of 
his existence, was on the premises, the keys 
of the establishment jingling from a steel 
chain which she wore around her waist, hard 
at work, but very gay and charming in the 
business réle which marriage had conferred 
upon her. Very soon the house showed de- 
cided signs of improvement, and not the 
least among all the practical gains realized 
by the marriage was the new character which 
resulted to Monsieur Henri. He lost his 
timid air; the pride and satisfaction he mani- 
fested in his femme, his veritable helpmate, 
seemed to create him anew in his own esteem, 
and he rapidly acquired pride and satisfac- 
tion in himself. A year ago a child, a son, 
was born to the pair, who are mutually de- 
voted to their offspring, and altogether this 
singular marriage, arranged on a basis of 
pure convenience, turns out as happy as any 
American marriage I have ever known. And, 
unlike a constantly increasing number of our 
marriages, it has been wonderfully good for 
the husband’s business! 
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FRENCH FASHIONS + + +. 
+ + + FOR CHILDREN 





lieve in fairies while fashion de- 
signs for them such dainty fairy- 
like clothes. Even the most critical 
observer often is forced to the con- 


| is no wonder that children be- 


LitTLe soy’s suit of linen or piqué with lace or 
embroidery for collar, cuffs, and shield. 


clusion that only fairy fingers could 
have taken such dainty stitches and 
woven such exquisite embroideries. 
More and more it is becoming the 
fashion for women to embroider on 
linen as a pastime, and the fancy 
work of to-day is all on such lines. 
Fortunately there are many patterns 


BY A. T. ASHMORE 


and designs that can be worked out 
in the larger, heavier effects, for it 
must be admitted that the extremely 
fine work is a strain on any but the 
strongest eyes. 

There is a great temptation to 
every woman who loves children, and 
consequently delights in seeing them 
well dressed, to be wickedly extrava- 
gant as regards time and eyesight 
spent upon the sort of embroideries 
that are now in demand. It requires 
considerable courage to turn one’s 
back upon all these delightfully 


LivTLe Girw’s Frock of plain and embroidered lawn 


with front of mull and Valenciennes 
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ee it must be admitted that they are, as 

a rule, more becoming than severe 
styles. In the latest models is to be 
noticed the Empire style, which 
adapts itself especially well to a 
child’s figure and is in marked con- 
trast to the long-waisted models. 
Soft China silks, mull, and India 
lawn are the favorite materials for 
these frocks, and the trimming is of 









































Emptre Gown for a girl of ten; fine linen lawn 
and Cluny lace with liberty-silk sash 





dainty styles .and choose instead 
what is practical and inexpensive, 
but most mothers must do so. 
French fashions for children’s 
clothes are always more fanciful in 
design, and are apt to be on the 
picturesque rather than the practical 
order. Charmingly dainty and at- 














. Gown for a girl of ten; taffetas with a pin-stripe 
tractive they are, all the same, and of pale green and white, piped with green. 
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CHILD’s WHITE LEGHORN HAT with a puff of white tulle over yellow silk held by a wreath of daisies. 


Cluny or baby Irish lace in prefer- 
ence to the lighter qualities of lace 
like Valenciennes or Malines. 

The broad sash of liberty satin 
that is tied just under the arms is 
finished with a double rosette, and 
the ends of it are edged with lace to 
match that on the frock. Puffed 
sleeves reaching to the elbow are fin- 
ished with a band and ruffle of the 
lace or a square yoke of the lace 
finishes the neck. It is scarcely nec- 
essary to say that a frock copied 
after this model is of necessity ex- 
pensive,‘ and yet the design is per- 
fectly practical for a flowered muslin, 
or it can be made without the lace, 
substituting rows of tucks. The 
same rule applies to all of the elabo- 
rate models for children’s clothes, as 
for those intended for grown people, 
that the lines may be followed, and 
yet in the materials and trimmings 


two-thirds of the cost can be elimi- 
nated. 

Quite on the lines of the fashions 
for older women are the frocks with 
skirts and short fancy jackets to be 
worn with lingerie or lace blouses. 
Silk and figured muslins are used for 
these models, and certainly the little 
frocks are dainty and effective. The 
pleated skirt with ruffle showing be- 
low in the double-skirt effect is de- 
cidedly novel, and the pleated jacket 
is also unique in many respects. 
Charming as is the model, however, 
it is not a wise one to choose when 
economy must be considered, for it is 
a fashion that will not look well 
made in cheap materials or badly cut 
and finished. The bias skirt will 
stretch and hang badly if the ma- 
terial is not of good quality. For 
girls of three or four years of age the 
muslin and lace frocks are so fasci- 
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Summer HAT with English embroidery crown, and frills of plain lawn edged with ruches of tulle. 


nating, that it is hard indeed to re- 
sist the temptations they offer. They 
are not difficult to make and the em- 
broidery wears well, but the first cost 
is not small. The long-waisted effect 
is still the most fashionable, and the 
two ruffles around the skirt are still 
in style. There is nothing especially 
novel in the design, and excepting 
for the sleeves the model is the same 
as last season. The original design 
was evidently intended for embroid- 
ered muslin in the open-work pat- 
tern, but it can be copied at much 
less expense if a different kind of em- 
broidery is used; or if the frock be 
made of lawn and the ruffles edged 
with imitation Valenciennes lace the 
cost will be extremely small. The 
clever woman studies all these de- 
tails about clothes, and saves an al- 
most incredible amount of money by 
this sensible course of action. 


A great deal is said and written 
about the woman who is capable of 
supporting herself and, if necessary, 
her family by her own efforts. As 
much should be written in praise of 
the woman who, by giving her time, 
strength, and thought to the details 
of managing her household and 
dressing her children, spends two- 
thirds less of her income than others. 
It is a daily, almost an hourly, task, 
but the results show that the strug- 
gle has been worth while. 

Fortunately there are dozens of 
smart styles for the little folk and 
there never was a time when it was 
easier to dress children at small cost, 
while it requires really little or no 
skill to make the clothes, if one is so 
situated that the ready-made ones 
are not possible. There is a great 
deal of style even in the simplest 
frocks—just as much, very often, as 
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Curtp’s Frock of dull blue galatea with white 
bands and buttons; black surah belt and tie 


in the most elaborate—the only dif- 
ference being in the finer material or 
embroidery. 

White is beyond all the most be- 
coming and appropriate color for 
children to wear, but unfortunately 
white frocks soil very easily, and con- 
stant laundering is both expensive 
and unsatisfactory, so that the col- 
ored frocks for general use are al) the 
time growing in favor, and the col- 
ored linens are to be had now in all 
shades. 
frocks are 


One-piece essentially 
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practical, and are very smart made in 
any fabric. They are worn by both 
boys and girls, with little difference 
in the general design. There is a 
shade of red linen which, with white 
facings, is extremely 
practical, inexpensive, and becom- 
ing. Blue is more’ ordinary, as is 
the natural linen color; while green 


smart, very 
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VeRY SMART COAT of cream serge and folds of 
satin; may be copied in dark colors 











is not to be had excepting in shades 
that are rather trying and better 
suited to older people, as they are 
most unbecoming to a little child’s 




























































































Paris, Fuly 20, 1906. 
OR a long time past, I have 
been yearning 


for the benefit 
women what life in 
Paris has taught me 
about dress, and now 
I am to begin. I 
shall disclose to you 
why the Frenchwom- 
an is the best dressed 
and least extrava- 
gant woman in the 
world, and by the 
light of revelations 
which Paris has made 
to me, I shall also 
indicate whither the 
American woman is 
tending as to clothes. 
I shall be confiden- 
tial; I shall be clear; 
I shall be eandid; 
which is to say that 
in the best manner 
of which I am ea- 
pable I shall obey 
the instructions I 
have received from 
the editor of the Ba- 
Zar to be 
“ absolutely 
simple, 
wholly prac- 
tical, wholly 
helpful.” 
During 
the years 
that I have 
lived in 
Paris, it has 
grown to be 
more and 
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puzzle to me how it is that while we 
import all our styles from Paris, and 
have done so since the beginning of 
our existence, we, nevertheless, ac- 
quire none of the 
principles upon 
which the French- 
woman’s success in 
dress is founded. 
The latter would be 
of immense benefit 
to us, whether we 
live in New York or 
in Texas; for they 
apply to the experi- 
ence of women every- 
where, while dress is 
such a personal prob- 
lem that models 
from the rue de la 
Paix are commonly 
out of place even on 
Fifth Avenue. As 
for the American 
women living in 
small towns, “down 
East,’ ‘*‘*down 
South,” “out West,” 
they are not so much 
as the faint sugges- 
tion of a 

hope beyond, 
because 

they offer 
nothing 

whatever for 

the solution 

of the 

clothes ques- 

tion of the 

every - day 

life of ev- 


Fig. 1.—SimP.e pDINNER Gown of cream voile with separate jacket ery-day peo- 
more of a andcuffs of lace; pale blue sash of liberty satin knotted loosely. p le. In 
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Fig 5.—Gown of heavy cream linen with em- 
broidery in white; stitched belt, and tucked vest. 


what I have in mind to write for 
you about dress, therefore, it is my 
purpose to try to show you not what 
styles, but more especially what ideas, 
characterize the Frenchwoman’s 
clothes. If I should seem at times 
to express myself with the burning 
zeal of a reformer, you will pardon 
me when I have confessed to you the 








Paris to be with respect to my own 
original American ideas about clothes. 

Being a good woman and a thought- 
ful one, like the rest of my kind in 
the United States, I conceived clothes 
in the light of a necessary evil. This 
is not to say that in weak moments, 
when my higher aims were off guard, 





Fig. 4 —YouNG Girw’s Lawn FrROcK for simple evening 


sort of fiery furnace I have found parties; Valenciennes insertion and edging; soft sash. 
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of having to dress at all. The solu- 
tion which I adopted was that which 
has become more nearly universal in 
the United States than women there 
probably realize. “Common sense” 
was the determining factor of my 
style and the key-note of my econo- 
my, just as it is*to a really alarm- 
ing extent among American women 
everywhere. 





Fig 6—SImMPLE LINEN FROCK for cool mornings; 
suitable model for cashmere or cloth with wash vest. 


I did not long to be pretty—to be as 
pleasing in my appearance as I knew 
how to make my mind and my soul. 
But having been taught that “ hand- 
some is as handsome does,” and abid- 
ing by the American notion that the 
best life is where there is the most 
doing, the clothes problem was for 
me how to reduce to a minimum of 


< Fig 7.—Vo1Le or cashmere in old-rose with yoke» 
time, trouble, and expense the bother sleeves, and ornaments of écru lace ; black satin girdle. 
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BLUE SERGE TRAVELLING AND STREET suIT with 
black satin revers and buttons with metal rims 


Last year an observing compatriot 
of mine in Paris, abandoned to joy 
in statistics, gave out the fact that 
4569 American women passed the 
corner of the boulevard de la Mada- 
leine and the rue Cambon during 
the months of July and August, and 
of this number 4568 wore shirt- 
waist suits and the other one wore a 
white shirt-waist, a short dark skirt, 
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and a tan cloth jacket. I have re- 
cently paid a visit to the United 
States, travelling in the East and in 
the West. Everywhere I was pained 
to behold how surely the general 
utilitarian purpose of the American 
woman is tending to establish for 
women throughout the United States 
a style of dress that possesses no more 


MorninGc Gown of any color woollen material 
with tucked collar and cuffs of same shade taffeta. 
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YounG Gixt’s EVENING Gown of dark blue or brown tulle or voile de soie with bias bands of satin 
in the same color; transparent flounced sleeve on fitted foundation 
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Kuaxt sutt for a small boy for every-day wear, 
trimming of soutache braid and buttons. 


elements of the beautiful than does 
the stereotyped dress of man. What 
a loss this is to life, I have measured, 
after a fashion, by my own experi- 
ence in Paris. I find here that every 
woman, no matter what her circum- 
stances, no matter what her physical 
defects, is by her knowledge of the 
art of dressing able to render herself 
pleasing. That in itself is an im- 
mense gain in life. But that she is 
able to do this, no matter what her 
means are, discloses a perhaps 
greater gain. 

As to just what constitutes the 
beautiful, peoples and individuals 
must always differ. There are, how- 
ever, certain necessary elements of 
the beautiful in dress upon which 
all .Frenchwomen, les dames des 
halles (market-women) and duch- 
esses are agreed. These are prin- 
cipally three: it shall be suitable, 








simple, and pleasing. These three 
points, which largely determine the 
art of dressing, fix one-half the prob- 
lem of economy; the other half is 
in knowing exactly how much one 
may spend on dress. Every French- 
woman that I know has a fixed sum 
upon which to dress, and every 
member of the family is considered, 
including herself. 

At the present moment the dom- 
inant need is to have the children 
ready for school. I wish I might 
persuade American mothers to adopt 
some of the features of dress for chil- 
dren which the venerable wisdom of 
the French prescribes; and in speak- 
ing of children, I fall into the French 
habit of regarding even young ladies 





Fig. 2 —LitTLe GIRw’s SIMPLE SCHOOL FROCK of 
serge with washable shield of linen or piqué. 
































Fig. 9 —PRACTICAL BLUE SERGE SCHOOL FROCK for 
a girl of twelve years; bone buttons for trimming. 


of seventeen and eighteen as such, in 
that their dress rests properly under 
maternal control. Fig. 1 of the ac- 
companying cuts illustrates an idea 
for the dress of girls, which is dis- 
tinctly French if not disclosing to 
the eye anything of what in the 
United States is popularly regarded 
as being “ Frenchy.” This is the use 
of lace accessories to give character 
and value to a simple toilette. The 
gown itself is a model which may 
even be successfully made at home, 
and it permits a wide choice of ma- 
terials, which the means and taste 
of the individual shall determine. 
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“The gown being properly adjusted to 


the figure, all the chic is derived from 
the lace collar and cuffs. The lace 
cannot be too good as a profitable in- 
vestment; money put into good lace is 
always money well expended on dress, 
for with care it does long service, and 
it is a feature of dress which never 
fails to command admiration and re- 
spect. In this connection, I would 
venture to suggest to American girls 
(and to their mothers) lace as a sub- 
ject of knowledge. 





Fig. 3.—Lawn OR VEILING Dress for a little girl; 
beading with narrow black velvet run through it 
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Fig. 2 provides a _ purely 
American conception of a practical 
dress for a small girl. This would 
never be acceptable to a French 
mother, and let me tell you why. 
First, it too closely resembles a boy’s 
dress. Femininity is the dominant 
note of the small French girl’s dress 
as it is of her mother’s. Then this 
American dress precludes the wear- 
ing of an apron—it would be too 
clumsy with the collar and tie. 
French children, boys and girls, put 
on an apron immediately on enter- 
ing the house—a high-necked, long- 
sleeved apron; one is also kept in the 
class-room and worn at school. 

Fig. 3 is a model which will embody 
a French idea, being made of fine 
wash material, the sewing being 
done by hand. Economy is secured 
in France by having this hand- 
work done by servants—in French 
families the femme de chambre 
(chambermaid) makes commonly all 
or a large part of the children’s ward- 
robes. For gala occasions—for dan- 
cing-schools, or children’s parties, 
this frock may be made of any 
soft silk with insertion of lace. 
In such case it would be worn with 
long silk gloves or undersleeves, and 
a yoke of hand-tucked mousseline 
may be added. Fig. 4 is another 
model which would derive particular 
value from being hand-made, batiste 
and very fine swiss embroidery being 
used; or this may be made for func- 
tions either of China silk with entre- 
deux of lace, or of voile or crépe, 
with faggoting substituted for the 
entre-deux. In making wash or thin 
goods at this season of the year, one 
has the benefit of clearing-out sales, 
so realizing a considerable saving in 
the cost of materials. 

Fig. 5 is a model providing for a 
particularly good stroke of economy 
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in this line.’ Dress patterns of em- 
broidered linens are to be had at 
greatly reduced prices at this season. 
Made after the fashion indicated by 
Fig. 5 the result is a simple service- 
able gown which will form a very 
desirable feature of the college girl’s 
outfit ; it will be welcome for use dur- 
ing warm days of the early autumn, 
and being conservative in style will 
be a valuable possession to have on 
hand for the first warm days of next 
year. 

Figs. 6 and 7 possess one charac- 
teristic in common which cannot be 
too prominently defined ; equally suit- 
able for the wardrobe of a college 
girl or a débutante, they alike present 
happy means of getting away from 
the shirt-waists or blouse and skirt 
which threaten to become a uniform 
of American girls and women—in 
particular of college girls and of 
women who “do things.” Either of 
these two models is sufficiently simple 
to admit of home construction if cir- 
cumstances make that manner of 
dressmaking economical. They leave 
the individual the utmost freedom in 
a choice of materials. Fig. 6 may be 
made to do the service of two or three 
gowns by selecting a good material, 
fashioning it with extreme care as to 
fit and finish, and providing several 
changes of chemisette to give variety 
and freshness to the toilette. Fig. 9 
is a model of great value in giving 
good lines to a girl at the age when 
vigor rather than grace is apt to be 
her most pronounced characteristic. 
Made of good serge, poplin, or bril- 
liantine, this provides an attractive 
and durable school dress at a mini- 
mum cost. Fig. 10 instantly recom- 
mends itself to the practical mother 
by reason of its simplicity of con- 
struction, and of the little trouble it 
will be to launder if made of wash 
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AFTERNOON GowN of brown wool crépe, with lace 
dyed to match and laid over a lighter shade of silk 


material, which is always the most 
satisfactory for the dress of small 
boys. This model also adapts itself 
nicely to the light-weight, hard- 
twisted, English serge which cleans 
easily, and upon necessity may even 
go into the tub. A feature of a 
French boy’s dress which I can 
heartily recommend to American 


mothers is the substitution of sus- 
penders — real suspenders, “like 
father wears”—for the underwaists 
to which the American small boy’s 
trousers and underdrawers are com- 
monly buttoned. This saves an im- 
mense amount of bother in sewing on 


New mopet. for a boy’s raglan coat in cheviot or 
covert cloth, best English style 


buttons; dressing is made easier, and 
the child’s body may be more even- 
ly covered, while it is undoubtedly 
much more comfortable 
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OST attractive are the fash- 
M ions this season for young 

girls’ outfits, and quite dis- 
tinct and individual in appearance. 
First to be noted is the simplicity 
of most of the styles, and a 
definite marked 
effect of the 
models being 
more youthful, 
and not on just 
the same lines as 
those designed to 
be worn by older 
women. 

If the young 
girl of to-day 
has had any 
training at dress- 
making, and is 
blessed with a 
talent in that 
line, she will 
have little dif- 
ficulty im pre- 
senting an ex- 
tremely smart 
appearance with- 
out spending a 
large sum of 
money on her 
clothes. Even 
her tailor gowns 
may be made at 
home, provided 
she has a good 
pattern to work 
with and also is within reach of some 
tailor who will press her gown; for 
in the pressing and finishing of such 
a gown lies the danger that the 
amateur work will be too evident. 
The short coats present fewer difficul- 
ties than did the long ones, and the 





Simpie suirt-waist of heavy white linen; indi- 
vidual touch in monogram on left-hand side. 





loose belted Norfolk jacket that is 
thought so smart at the moment does 
not require to be made by an expert 
in order to look well. 

It is an accepted fact that all heavy 
materials seem to require to be made 
by skilled work- 
people. But fash- 
ion this year has 
decreed that 
street costumes, 
coat and skirt 
to match, may be 
made of veiling, 
pongee, and all 
sorts of wash 
materials, all of 
which can be 
turned out as 
well by a dress- 
maker as by a 
tailor. 

A touch of 
bright color in 
the narrow vel- 
vet collar and 
cuffs is a great 
addition to the 
plain colored 
costumes, made 
either of wool or 
wash materials, 
and the neces- 
sarily economical 
girl finds in the 
fashion a most 
excellent oppor- 
tunity to make the one gown do 
duty for many different occasions. 
The changing of the color often 
makes the gown look entirely dif- 
ferent, The fashion, too, of fancy 
waistcoats or inside fronts makes 
possible a charming variety of effect. 
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YounGc GirRw’s EVENING Gown of embroidered 
mull) with velvet bek and appliqué ribbons 


Pleated skirts and coats are not 
nearly so difficult to make as is gen- 
erally supposed, and the newest 
pleated costumes are certainly ex- 


tremely attractive. Combining dif- 
ferent widths in the pleats is de- 
cidedly novel, and is a style that can 
be carried out satisfactorily in al- 
most every material. The jackets, 
whether of veiling, pongee, linen, or 
piqué, fit better when they have a 
lining of silk or satin, and really it 
takes so little material to cut the 





Gown of white lawn and Cluny lace with black 
satin belt ; jacket of greenish-blue taffeta. 
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Cuevior street suit for autumn, with buttons 
made of the cloth with velvet rims 


lining for these small jackets that 
the expense is not to be considered. 
An eyening gown which has lost its 
usefulness will often furnish all that 
is required. 

There is more than a hint as to 
what this autumn’s fashions are to 
be in the newest tailor gowns, that 
are now to be seen in the leading 
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shops and dressmakers’ and _ tailors’ 
establishments. The wide pleated 
skirt looks like an old friend, while 
the short jacket with long rounded 
front was a great favorite a few 
years ago. 

The fad for buttons as a trim- 
ming is evidently on the increase 
rather than on the wane, and velvet 


SMART TAILOR-MADK Gown of dull tan-color 
cloth with collar of black velvet 
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a and metal ones alike are 
popular. If it were not 
for the trimming the 
newest fashions in cos- 
tumes on the tailor- 
made order would seem 
almost too severe, so 
great is the contrast be- 
tween them and _ the 
elaborately trimmed 
ones of last season. 

| There is evidently an 

attempt being made in 

behalf of much simpler 
styles for the coming 
winter. Skirts are 
much less elaborate in 

\ construction and detail, 

the incrustations of lace 
and embroidery yield- 
ing to either quite plain 
effects or, if trimming 
be used, to rather severe 
effects. A  flounced 
skirt will have, for in- 
stance, each flounce fin- 
ished with a band of 
silk or ribbon, or if 
made of flowered or 
figured material, then 
there will be only one 
band of lace entre-deux 
just at the top of the 
first flounce. 

Short sleeves are 
still fashionable for all 
gowns to be worn 
indoors, but surely, 
though slowly, the long 
lace or lingerie cuff is 
coming into favor. The 
sleeves of outside coats 
and wraps are longer, 
and the sleeves of the 
practical tailor - made 
coats reach to the 
wrists. There is a great 


























Younc Grrw’s press of flowered lawn edged with Valenciennes lace ; blouse 
variety in the shape of white lawn with colored ruffles on the sleeve. 
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and size of the new 
sleeves. The severe- 
ly plain shirt-waist 
in linen or flannel 
has long sleeves with 
some fulness at the 


r) 


top, but gradually 
tapering in at the 
wrist. 


Young girls are 
not supposed to wear 
| the low-neck evening 











BLUE VOILe Gown trimmed with the same 
shade of taffeta; to be worn over white 





gowns without sleeves, but the 
long-sleeved and _high-necked 
styles are also unfashionable. 
The compromise has the puffed 
sleeve with ruffle falling over the 
elbow and the neck cut down 
only a little at the throat. 
The fashion is youthful and 
girlish, but a most trying style 
to any but a very young girl. 
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Street suit of blue-gray wool; collar and cuffs and buttons 
of sapphire velvet; blue and white striped vest and cuffs 











































of this magazine the results of their personal’experience in meeting the increased cost 
of living, is bringing a large and interesting mail into this office. It is a pity we 

cannot print all the letters! Every one of them is good in its way, and almost every writer 
offers definitely helpful suggestions to other homemakers. As many of the letters as we 
can find space for are printed here to-day. More space will be given the discussion next 
month, and as many letters as possible will be published, covering home-making con- 
ditions throughout the entire country. 

The discussion is still open, and will be continued as long as it is helpful and interesting. 

The editor of the BAZAR would like to receive, from those housekeepers, the land over, 
who have been living on (fixed) incomes of twenty-five hundred dollars a year or less, 
for the last four or five years, and who have adjusted the living of a household of at least 
four persons successfully to the changing scale of prices, the story of how they have accom- 
plished it. For every such account of first-hand personal experience, not over one thou- 
sand words long, that is typical and valuable the BAZAR will pay current rates and 
give a BAZAR subscription besides. The article should be written on one side of the 
paper, sent folded in an envelope (not rolled), and signed in full, with the writer’s address. 
The signature, however, will not be used in printing the article unless the writer so desires. 

The articles accepted will be printed in a series, and will cover village, town, city, and 
country scales of living on twenty-five hundred and less a year, the land over. The more 
thorough, itemized, careful, and brought down to dollars and cents the accounts are, the 
better. No literary treatment is wanted—just the plain answer to “ How have you managed 
successfully on twenty-five hundred dollars a year or less, these last few years.” These 
should be sent in before October 1, 1906, and addressed to 

“The Editor of Harper’s Bazar, Harper & Bros., Franklin Square, New York.” 


[oe invitation of Harper’s Bazar, to the women of this country, to give in the columns 





EXPENSES PAST AND PRESENT 

Tue problem of how to meet increasing ex- But a new scale had to be adjusted to meet 
penses has been one that has occupied my the increase in expense of living. Our house 
attention very fully for the last three rent is $360, in an up-to-date flat in a good 
years. Our family of five persons, one a_ part of the city, the maid has been dispensed 
maid, has had to live on my husband’s salary with, and a woman comes in twice a week to 
of $1500 a year. wash, iron, and clean who receives $8 

In times past the problem did not seem so a month, thus saving the difference on 
hard to solve, and it took me some time to the rent and the board of one person. Laun- 
realize that it was the increase of the necessi- dry bills have to be added, however, some 
ties of life that made a careful revision of our $25 for the year. Our groceries. and 
expense account needful. Three years ago meat bills have increased to $32 per 
our house rent was $300 a year; maid’s salary, month for four persons with occasion- 
$156; groceries, $300; fuel and light, $50; al visitors, or $384 for the year. Gas 
clothing for husband, $100; clothing for wife is cheaper, but coal higher, so we use gas 
and two daughters, $250; physician’s bills more for cooking, and then our fuel is still 
and sickness, $50; amusements and travel, the same—$50 per year. Husband’s clothes 
$50; savings in bank, $100. Total—$1356, are now $125, and ours $300. We can add 
leaving over a hundred dollars for new nothing to our travel or amusement fund, and 
furniture, repairs, and incidentals. $50 has to satisfy our desires in that line. 
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If the $50 laid aside for sickness does not 
have to be used we place that amount in 
bank. We cannot save our two dollars per 
week as we did three years ago, to place in 
bank. Husband, being a clerk, must be fairly 
well dressed, and girls of fourteen and six- 
teen require considerable to present a decent 
appearance among their associates. I find 
that bargain tables must be sought after to 
enable three women to dress on $100 apiece 
a year, some sewing must be done at home, 
and careful planning as to outlay. We cannot 
buy new furniture as in times past. To sum- 
marize: 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED A 
Despite the undeniable increase in the cost 
of living, I know that a man and wife, one 
child of four years, and one maid can be sup- 
ported comfortably on $1500 a year; but I 
do not mean that this amount will supply 
luxury or amusements. It will enable the 
family described to keep house in some locali- 
ties, have all the real comforts of a cheerful 
and modest home, and keep out of debt—un- 
less, of course, some unusual strain in the 
nature of long-continued illness, or of the 
husband’s unexpected loss of work, be brought 
to bear upon it. Leaving such misfortunes 
out of the reckoning, the following items show 
approximately the proportion of monthly ex- 
penditure under these conditions: 


RR ere per month.......$20 
Servant’s wages.......... = DT hwewte ta 12 
in whit ite adank ae Sewanee wae ee 5 
Cleaning material, ete.... “ ee 
GC. ceca cambees 3 et * 16 
Cost of food including ice o'acot 4 
Gee SD, cc cbr nee kh oa 10 
Husband’s lunches........ 5 atk ay? 15 
a eee ” she ee 3 

sr eS a 
This amount leaves the minimum amount 


of three dollars for “luxury,” which in our 
case usually consisted in a subscription to a 
magazine or two, including the Bazar. On 
this income it is needless to say that we made 
no attempt to save money. 

Now to explain each item in turn. Our 
home was a six-room-and-bath frame cottage 
in a suburban village near Washington, D. C. 
It had a comfortable porch across the front, 
and a roomy front and back garden (we used 
the English “garden” in preference to the 
American “yard” because it sounded more 
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Pee OE en ee $360 
ED. UNE s 5 vnc con uhaW ene rae venaer dant 96 
DIED 5 o'c-cirt oc cee segb ons Canes ters ehehe 25 
Gees See GOGO, . oo dc cetaceans ecse sau s 384 
PTET Tee oo PERT eT e 50 
Bg ee a ee 125 
Clothes for wife and girls................ 300 
Sickness and doctor’s bills................ 50 
Amusement and travel.................... 50 

SEE irc wn'ccaa ated ab eddie dad ae ¢ 6 esas $1440 


Leaving a little margin which is’ placed in 

bank, together with the fifty dollars, if not 

used for sickness. Mrs. M. R. W. M., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


YEAR IN WASHINGTON 


attractive)! My husband was employed in a 
bank in the city, and went back and forth 
daily by railroad train, having his luncheon 
in town. In summer it was his pleasure to 
cut the grass himself with a small roller, as 
he liked the exercise, and wished also to save 
the expense of having it done. He made a 
small vegetable-garden in the rear of our 
ground, where a little care on his part, and 
the aid of an occasionally hired colored boy, 
insured us radishes, lettuce, parsley, water- 
cress, tomatoes, eggplant, okra, carrots, cab- 
bage, and pease. In addition to the ordinary 
tomatoes we raised “ peach ” tomatoes, which, 
peeled and served whole, ice-cold, with lettuce, 
make a delightful salad in both taste and ap- 
pearance. The flower-beds around the base 
of the front porch I chiefly attended to my- 
self, and gained much health and pleasure 
from the occupation. 

We had only coal-stoves in the house—no 
furnace. This was rather troublesome, but 
it was not difficult in that neighborhood to get 
a small colored boy as extra help at times, 
for the reward of old clothes, food, and a very 
little money. We had a Latrobe stove in the 
dining-room which heated the bedroom above 
it, and the same in the library (which served 
all our need for a “drawing-room,” and 
seemed to us much more agreeable than the 
very ordinary drawing-room we could have 
afforded. And what more regal surroundings 
are there than good books?). The kitchen 


stove heated the servant’s room above by 
means of a “dummy.” We had no gas in the 
house, but good, serviceable lamps in every 
room—and these, with the aid of a pair of old 
gloves, I took care of myself, as few common- 
place servants can or will do it satisfactorily. 
We bought the oil in five-gallon tins, and 
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bought our coal in summer when it was low. 
In order to have the coal money in hand at 
the right moment—for we had no capital 
my husband dropped an occasional quarter or 
half-dollar in a small bank kept for the pur- 
pose. 

My husband carried no life-insurance at 
this time, as we could not afford it. That 
came later when his salary was increased. 

Car fare and the lunches for the man of 
the house were large but absolutely necessary 
items. The doctor’s bills were, perhaps, un- 
usually small in our family, as we were 
blessed with health and very seldom “ po’ly, 
thank de Lawd,” as some of our colored 
friends expressed it. Our cook and general 
factotum was a colored woman of whom we 
grew fond—especially did she win the heart 
of the baby, which was a valuable asset 
among her qualities—and to whose faults 
we cultivated a moderate blindness in fa- 
vor of her virtues as a cook and good 
friend of the family. She also did the 
washing. 

In supplying the table, meat is the usual 
bugbear. I experimented until I established 
our food expense at about nine dollars a 
week. Eggs were eighteen to twenty-five cents 
a dozen, and we used them with care. In 
summer the garden helped considerably. In 
winter I tried to buy, as often as possible, at 
wholesale, but I was obliged to keep the key 
of the storeroom and deal out the proper 
quantities of raw material to the cook, as 
she was extravagant and inclined to pilfer— 
which, in the judgment of colored servants, 


who inherit plantation traditions, is not steal- 
ing. Rice, dried pease and beans, the large 
hominy, or “ samp,” and corn meal were cheap 
and nourishing factors in our diet, and the 
good things they can be made into are many 
and delicious. Codfish, too, is regarded with 
scorn by people who do not know how many 
fine dishes it fizures in, and how good it can 
be, properly cooked and served in individual 
baking-shells. I found that good, well-cured 
“ shoulder ” was almost as nice as ham, when 
cut in thin slices, broiled, and served with 
parsley and slices of lemon. Once a week we 
had a really fine porterhouse steak. I used to 
buy at intervals a twelve-pound cut of beef 
off the round, at fifteen cents a pound. While 
not, of course, as good as the rib roasts, it 
is very nice when properly cooked rare, and 
garnished with crisply roasted small potatoes 
and parsley. It appeared once in this state, 
then at the second dinner as a cold roast, 
prettily garnished, and later as hash, meat 
balls, and a savory meat pie, it rounded out a 
useful and satisfactory career. There is hash 
that is a delicacy, and the possibilities of 
meat balls are legion. They can assume 
flavors, by the judicious use of herbs, vege- 
tables, and condiments, that will interest the 
most bored palate. A woman who has but 
one child, is a working housekeeper, has her 
health, and is interested in the wonderful 
art of cooking, can succeed even nowadays in 
making a home to which her husband will 
turn always with relief, even if the income is 
but $1500 a year. 
Marcaret BuckincHam. 


LIVING EXPENSES IN NEW YORK 


My home is in New York city. My house- 
hold consists of my husband, myself, and our 
daughter, nineteen years old, with one maid 
to do all the work. We live in an apartment, 
and, of course, the first and most important 
question is that of rent. 

Now, rents in New York are most certain- 
ly increasing; but, as one can find something 
at almost any price, that question must be 
settled by deciding what one can pay and 
by finding an apartment at that price, and 
this is one of the points where we have been 
obliged to decrease expense to meet the in- 
crease along other lines. We pay now fifty 
dollars a month. The next question is the 
servant, and here we have a very important 
ease of higher prices. Servants’ wages are 
constantly rising, and to-day it is hard to 


get, for eighteen dollars a month; as good a 
maid as we could easily have found a few 
years ago for sixteen dollars. But to make 
both ends meet, we must limit ourselves to 
eighteen, and, if necessary, take a compara- 
tively ignorant young girl and teach her. 
This is not always difficult; its worst phase 
is that very soon after you have trained her 
she wants more wages, or leaves you for 
pastures new. 

These are the only two actual fixed items 
of the housekeeping expenses. The others 
differ slightly from month to month, but by 
keeping careful accounts a pretty fair aver- 
age can be found. And here let me empha- 
size the absolute necessity of keeping exact 
accounts if one is to succeed at all in keep- 
ing house economically. The least neglect 
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of the account-book will drive the poor 
housekeeper to her wits’ end to know where 
the money has gone. 

A good average for our butcher’s bill will 
be twenty-five dollars a month, and for the 
groceries, including vegetables, fruits, milk, 
and, in fact, everything to eat, except the 
meat, thirty dollars a month more. These 
figures mean great economy and much care 
in the buying, and they do not allow for 
company. The prices of all kinds of meat 
are two or three cents a pound higher than 
they were three years ago, and the same 
thing is true of vegetables, fruits, butter, 
and eggs. Sugar, tea, coffee, and such dry 
groceries have not changed much in price. 
Many luxuries for the table that a few years 
ago we could occasionally enjoy must now 
be dispensed with or only allowed as a very 
occasional treat. 

Gas and ice end the list of monthly bills. 
We use gas for cooking, as well as for light, 
and the bills differ very much with the sea- 
sons. In winter they run as high as ten 
dollars a month, and in the warmer weather, 
with longer daylight, as low as five dollars. 
Seven dollars would be a pretty good aver- 
age. The ice bill is nearly two dollars a 
month, but ice is unusually high this year, 
and a cold winter would make some difference 
in that bill. 

Outside of the housekeeping, the expenses 
which must be included in our income are 
clothing, my husband’s car fare and lunches, 
and the rent of a pew in church, with a 
margin for a possible doctor’s or dentist’s bill. 
For clothing and incidentals, my husband 
and I allow ourselves two hundred dollars a 
year each, and my daughter has an allow- 
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ance of one hundred and fifty dollars. She 
is very clever about making her own clothes, 
and often has gowns given to her by a cou- 
sin, so she manages very well. With care 
and economy we also manage to dress 
well. 

My husband spends three dollars a week 
for car fares and lunches, which comes to 
about one hundred and fifty dollars a year. 
He always has extra money in his pocket, 
for emergencies, from his clothes allowance. 
The rent of the church pew is thirty dollars 
a year. 

This leaves us a balance of one hundred 
and eighty-six dollars, which is expected to 
cover the doctor’s or dentist’s bill and any 
extra expense of travelling, entertaining, and 
the like. 

Here is the itemized list of this division of 
our income, in case it might be found useful 
for reference: 

Income, $2500. 

Yearly items—Dress allowances, $550; car 
fares and lunches, $150; church pew, $30.— 
Total, $730. 

Monthly items—Rent, $50; servant’s wages, 
$18; meat, $25; groceries, $30; gas, $7; ice, 
$2.—Total, $132. 

The total for each month is $132. This, 
multiplied by twelve, makes $1584 for the 
year. Add this to the $730, total $2314. 
This, subtracted from our annual income, 
leaves us $186 for extra bills, as explained 
above. We have to go without many little 
luxuries that we used to have on the same 
income, but, on the other hand, I learn with 
each year better how to save on the house- 
keeping. E. 8S. D. 

New York. 


HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES IN NEWARK 


For several years after our marriage my 
husband was “on the road” for his employer 
and we made our home with my mother. We 
paid board for ourselves, and later for the 
children, and I helped mother with the house- 
work. She was a good manager and I learned 
a great deal from her, but I never had the real 
responsibility of planning for expenses until 
after her death. Her income died with her. 

Soon afterwards my husband’s health be- 
came such that he felt it best to give up 
travelling and take a position in the home 
office. It was a come-down in money, for 
he receives only $1100 a year as against 
$1500 when he was travelling, and the ex- 


penses of our children—a girl and a boy— 
became heavier every year. 

My husband’s business is in Newark. We 
would like a house instead of a flat, but the 
flat costs less and is easier to take care of. 
We are far enough in the outskirts for the 
children to get to the park to play, there is 
a fine public school within easy distance, and 
the trolley is not more than a couple of blocks 
away. 

Tt did not cost us much to start our home, 
for mother had left me all her furniture and 
household effects and they were in good con- 
dition. She had not kept a maid for years, 
although she always had a woman to wash 
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and iron and clean once a week. I am not 
strong enough to do the laundry-work my- 
self, and so I have a woman come for wash- 
ing and ironing two half-days a week. She 
can usually get our washing done in half a 
day and the heaviest ironing in the next half- 
day. The small things, napkins, handker- 
chiefs, collars, and fussy things, I do myself. 
I have learned to iron my husband’s shirts. 
He generally wears soft-bosomed shirts for 
every day and we put out the collars and cuffs. 

Our flat has seven rooms and a bath. If 
our children were both boys or both girls we 
could do with one room less, but Mary has 
to have her own room and Harry his. Then 
our own bedroom, the parlor, dining-room, 
and kitchen, and a tiny room meant for a 
maid which we use as a storeroom. There is 
a gas-stove in the kitchen. 

The whole place was new and clean when 
we moved into it and we pay $23 a month 
rent. This includes steam heat in the halls 
and a tiny radiator in the parlor. I don’t 
think I could do all the work myself if there 
were stoves. 

My mother always said it was hard to man- 
age on less than $2 50 a week apiece for food, 
but she was one of the old-fashioned generous 
providers, and there were always pies and 
cakes and a big jar of cookies in the pantry 
and a barrel of apples on tap all winter. I 
knew I must feed my family on less, if 
clothing and doctors’ and dentists’ bills were 
to come out of that $1100 a year. I began by 
allowing $8 a week for food for all of us, 
but I found that with care I could cut that 
down to between $6 and $7. But, oh, the 
thought it takes and the time! 

The buying has to be carefully done, in 
the first place. Every day I study the papers 
for sales of groceries, and when there is a 
bargain I lay in a supply. I buy my butter 
in the fall from a farmer, and keep the 
tubs in my storqroom, and I get eggs from 
him and put them down in brine. 

I buy our clothing with the same care. I 
have always been handy with my needle, 
and I make all my own clothes and Mary’s, 
and I made most of Harry’s, too, until he 
was a big boy. I buy goods at a bargain 
and cut the clothes out and make them as 
we need them. My husband’s clothes are the 
big problem, for they have to cost a good 
deal and I can’t make those over for him. 
But I do keep them in good order, by spong- 
ing and pressing them myself, and when they 
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were worn out I used often to get a good suit 
out of them for Harry, until he grew so big. 
Of course I trim my hats and Mary’s. The 
shoes are the worst trial, for they wear out 
fast and I can’t mend them myself. 

I give a great deal of thought to the cook- 
ing. Our breakfasts are simple—fresh fruit 
or tomatoes, when they are cheap and plenty, 
and stewed fruit at other times. With dried 
fruits soaked and cooked we can have a va- 
riety. Then a cereal and milk for us all 
and a glass of milk apiece for the children. 
I take two quarts of milk a day. My hus- 
band and I drink coffee, but one pound lasts 
us two weeks. 

. The children come home to lunch, but my 
husband takes a sandwich with him and gets 
a glass of milk or a bowl of soup at a dairy. 
I give the children soup and bread, or a bow] 
of mush or hominy and milk, or creamed po- 
tatoes or baked sweet-potatoes or griddle 
cakes and syrup, or macaroni and cheese, or 
baked beans, or something else nourishing, at 
noon. At night we almost always have soup. 
I use every bit of trimmings and bones and 
left-overs for stock, and make bean and split- 
pea and potato and lentil and other vegetable 
soups without meat. I buy my meat care- 
fully. A pot-roast of four or five pounds 
lasts us two and sometimes three dinners, and 
I make it taste different every time. 

Our doctors’ bills are small, thank Heaven! 
but our dentists’ bills sometimes run to $50 
a year. I have poor teeth and I send the 
children to the dentist twice a year. It is 
cheaper in the end. 

We don’t lay by a cent. We can’t do that 
until the children are able to take care of 
themselves, and we mean they shall both 
finish the high-school course. An educa- 
tion is all we can give them, and we won’t 
put them to work until after they have had 
that. Then, when they are looking out for 
themselves, we mean to begin to save for 
our old age. 


Here is a general list of our expenditures: 


BY 5a as oo «nd cee eects i aa $276 
Gas (cooking, laundry, and lighting)..... 50 
na Bieler a Sea ealnetle ode (about) 335 
DECIR hn a oe hove 00-o- chau es eee 78 
= eo ae (about) 175 


Sundries (dentists, car fare, lunch for my 
husband, amusements, postage, charity, 
and other extras) 


ey 


Henretta J. Taywor. 
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EXPENSES IN WHEATON 


Arrer we were married in 1892, we went to 
housekeeping in a steam-heated flat in Chi- 
cago. My husband’s salary was $1200 a year. 

We paid $25 a month rent for the first 
eight years, and used for clothing and in- 
cidental expenses $150 a year more. The rest 
of the $1200 was used in housekeeping. 

At the end of that time the salary was in- 
creased to $130 per month. Not being able 
to save anything in the city, we moved twenty- 
five miles out of Chicago to Wheaton, Illinois, 
November, 1900, and rented an eight-room 
house and lot for $15 per month (size of lot, 
50 x 150). Fifty by fifty we put into gar- 
den. We raise all our vegetables, and carry 
over enough to last all winter. Our family 
numbers five—two girls, one boy, and ourselves. 

With the exception of flour all food has 
advanced a little more each year for the past 
four years, so that the items in the grocery 
and meat bills for February this year will 
give a fair average to date. In 1901 and 1902 
our expenses all told were $100 a month, leav- 
ing us $30 a month to save. In 1903, 1904, 
1905, our expenses averaged $109 45, leaving 
us $20 55 each month for saving. Ovt of that 
surplus fund to November last we h saved 
$1200 toward buying a home of our own. 

Five years ago, when we first came here, 
eggs sold from ten to twelve and a half cents 
a dozen; they are now sixteen cents. But- 
ter (good) sold from sixteen to eighteen cents 
a pound; it is now twenty-three cents. Mut- 
ton (good) sold from seven to eight cents; it is 
now ten and a quarter. Beef sirloin sold from 
twelve and a half to fourteen cents; it is now 
sixteen to eighteen. Beef porterhouse sold 
from fifteen to sixteen cents; it is now eight- 
een to twenty. Beef pot-roast sold from six 
to seven cents; it is now ten. Bacon sold at 
twelve and a half cents; it is now fifteen to 
eighteen. Lard has risen from eight to twelve. 


EXPENSES FOR FEBRUARY (FAIR SPECIMEN) 


Rent PER i Bi ee ey | eer $15 
EOE UE ¢ Oe TE ee eT 6 75 
eI oo oe te es ies owe oe i 6 
BAERS o <2 Seer rar ree 75 
* Harper's: Bazar ” we ae eee 15 
REE Sa bares a 
gl RT ap cage a pales te 8 
a A eS RS ] 
Clothing ..... we aeo2 ee 
Amusements DiC e here, fee 15 
Groceries OME et es £%0h.0e ee . 21 80 
nn -, , pei C2 bo. os ae wear e oda 11 
pO Se ee $109 45 








ITEMS 
Groceries, etc. 

© Gem. Gh. caceacs Oe bee riswcbiwe os5e $1 28 
Se Me MN bcs, 6 n'a wie 6450 o> so gedtese cee 2 75 
SO Fee. NONE GET. occ ccc cece cscs 1 00 
- SS fA Oe re rrr re 35 
DPI Sigc dsc ec cxécersues ec 45 
1 al ie tod voei9 s'eiee calpain ok ob 1 35 
ME Ms ot a sh o.6 os owed eke ke oa 25 
2 SAAR RP eae 32 
END yo ak cs Sk Week So aeekon 1 
SS 0 SO Re ie eee 25 
i NS own Ace AG ne te © o'0, 010. 05.0. hoe 35 
Rt. on da a idlaras ben s+ 9 uence es 5 
D ET + bs Sak abhwn o06asssoreve 60 
2 ee RRS ree 40 
4 CBRS COPR.. 0600... i eee 50 
itl Pare Ds ¢ oa-diaee oe én 50 
4 packages breakfast foods............... 50 
ky ae eee l 
4 Ok eee ee: ae 1 25 
© es Rs ia. « n, wcnih xo cd CRE ne a oe ke 1 25 
I sinks acletia nao cairn pe 6 otes 50 
es ON Gs coc csnedewcesseine 4 00 
Pas CEPR eu ab anecavideresewtsisats 1 90 

$21 80 

Meat 

NS lw iS DULG tins owe ney ec 6 $3 40 
Oe - e 1 60 
a. a | eee 2 00 
a ll RS eee 60 
Go I Ride SIE cece nic cave 60 
DF I es « Sis <'0.0 kos .c bee 1 00 
4 qts. beans........ NS o.6 bf o's ae xen 40 
6 WO MOR. 0.205 DD S's, oo ce cee weirs 40 
eae ar 1 

$11 00 


Sundays we have lamb, beef, or chicken. 
Mondays we use the meats left over from 
Sundays. Tuesdays we get two pounds of 
good steak. Wednesdays we get five pounds 
of pot-roast. Thursdays we use cold or in 
hash meat what is left over from Wednesdays. 
Fridays we get two pounds of fresh fish. 
Saturdays we have pork and beans. 

In summer months for Saturday we 
change to berries in place of pork and beans. 
We use two quarts of milk a day. We do 
not use ice, as the cellar keeps butter and 
milk sweet. 

We buy twelve bushels of potatoes in the 
fall at sixty cents a bushel. We buy two 
bushels of cherries in June ($3) for canning; 
two bushels of peaches in August ($3) for 
canning; two bushels of grapes in the fall 
($2) for canning. Total, $8, which we pay 
for out of the incidental fund. 

Mrs. G. S. 
Wheaton, Illinois. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


ITH the study of domestic economy 

as a science has come a demand 

for the ideal kitchen, one that is a 
delight to the souls of both mistress and 
maid. If it were possible to take advan- 
tage of all the improvements in kitchen 
equipments and furnishings, to give carte 
blanche to builder and plumber, and to in- 
dulge riotously in the fascinating array of 
cooking utensils exhibited in the house- 
furnishing shops, this ideal would be very 
nearly attained. As usual, however, the 
prices are a restraining influence, and we 
must adapt our ideal to our pocketbooks. 
The interior of a kitchen constructed and 


furnished upon the latest scientific principles 
resembles very closely the interior of a hos- 
pital or chemical laboratory. Lined through- 
out with white tiles; shelves, tables, and 
cooking utensils of white iron and glass; 
flour, sugar, spices, dried fruits, and other 
humble ingredients of future eatables, as- 
suming the mysterious importance of fasci- 
nating chemical compounds in glass jars and 
bottles, carefully labelled and arranged on 
open glass shelyes—make a white-capped and 
white-aproned chef an almost necessary 
artistic accessory at least, and render the 
ordinary product of the employment bureau 
quite out of harmony. That, however, 
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A HOOD OVER THE RANGE CATCHES ODORS RISING 


is the condition to be expected from all prod- 
ucts of employment bureaus, no matter what 
their surroundings may be, and careful con- 
sideration must be paid to their comfort and 
convenience to make the want of harmony 
as unobtrusive as possible. The convenience 
of the woman who is fortunate enough to be 
able to get along without this discordant 
element must be even more carefully con- 
sidered. The health and happiness of the 
rest of the family also are dependent upon 
kitchen conditions, either directly or in- 
directly—directly through the sanitary condi- 
tion of the food itself and its preparation, 
and indirectly through the peace of mind of 
wife, mother, and cook. 

The ideal kitchen, no matter how modest, 
must meet several absolute requirements. 
The sanitary conditions must be perfect in 
regard to both cleanliness and ventilation, 
and the greatest possible convenience and 
economy, of time, labor, and patience must be 
attained for the cook. 

Cleanliness is the first consideration and 
the most important. Walls, floor, furniture, 
and utensils must be non-absorbent, scrub- 
able with soap and water, free from threaten- 
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ing eracks and crevices, and all open to the 
daylight, without dark, inaccessible corners. 
The strength and patience of*the person do- 
ing the scrubbing must also be considered, 
and the surfaces made as easy to clean and 
polish as possible. Tiles upon floor and walls 
reduce this labor to a minimum and are a joy 
to look upon, but they are not a joy to tread 
and stand upon, because they are too hard, 
and jar and tire a person on this account. 
Cement floors have this same objection. It 
is well to have rubber or fibre mats in front 
of the sink and work-tables at least, if the 
floor is of tile or cement. For most of us 
tiles are too expensive. The locked rubber 
tiles which are much easier for the feet are 
also expensive. Hard wood comes next on 
the list, but that spots and stains so easily 
that it is a continual source of trouble. If 
it is not made or laid just right there are 
apt to be cracks, and if the boards have not 
been cut properly it will splinter. Soft-wood 
floors absorb spots and dirt even more than 
the hard wood, and are continually splinter- 
ing. Paint wears off very rapidly with con- 
stant scrubbing. The vast possibility, and the 
one that has proved the most practical and 
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the best up to the present time, is the soft- 
pine floor made of narrow boards carefully 
and closely laid and covered with heavy im- 
ported linoleum. The linoleum is expensive 
at first, but will wear for years, and always 
look well, since the figure is stamped through. 
The cheaper oilcloths must be replaced al- 
most every year, so they are not economic- 
al. In laying linoleum it is necessary to be 
very careful about the edges lest water get 
between them and the floor. One must see 
especially that there are no loose edges about 
the water and waste pipes, since that is the 
favorite highway for visitors from our less 
careful neighbors above or beneath us. Af- 
ter allowing a new linoleum to lie loose for 
a few days it is well to fasten it down around 
the edges with water-proof cement instead 
of using tacks. Linoleum must be well cared 
for. It is not wise to use hot soap suds on 
it, nor to serub it too hard. For those who 
have plenty of it skim milk is very 
good for cleaning, but lukewarm water to 
which a cupful of kerosene has been added 
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is also good. The cloth should be wrung 
quite dry. In sweeping it use a brush as for 
a hard-wood floor instead of a broom. Once 
or twice a year a treatment with whites of 
eggs and water is very good for it. With 
mats in front of sink, table, and range a 
linoleum should last almost ten years. 

Hard plaster painted with oil paint so 
that it ean be thoroughly washed is the best 
wall finish. A wainscot saves the plaster. 
This may be of tile, with a cove at the bot- 
tom connecting with a tile floor, so that there 
is no crack or edge, or of varnished wood. 
A blue wall, blue and white linoleum, white 
woodwork, and blue and white dishes and 
kitchen utensils, make a very artistic as well 
as a spotless kitchen. Buff is a good color 
for the walls of a dark kitchen; light green 
is also very attractive; but dark gray and 
brown, recommended because they will not 
show the dirt, are to be condemned for that 
very reason. Moreover, how can a cook be 
sunny-tempered, or even agreeable, in such 
gloomy surroundings? Open plumbing in- 
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sures cleanliness at a point where danger 
used to lurk. The pieces of furniture should 
be as few, as simple, and as easily cleaned 
as possible. Ornament and decoration are 
out of place in a kitchen. Shining cleanli- 
ness, simplicity, and utility are its peculiar 
attractions. Nothing more is needed, al- 
though it is admissible to consider colors and 
arrangement from an artistic standpoint also 
if the practical standpoint is considered first. 

Good ventilation may be obtained by hav- 
ing two windows opposite each other and 
running flush with the ceiling so as to catch 
all the rising vapors. 


Doors opening’ into 
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the rest of the house should be low, without 
transoms, to save the living-rooms from the 
permeating cooking odors. A hood over the 
range is a wonderful help in ventilation. It 
catches the steam and odors rising from the 
cooking foods, and they are carried off 
through an opening underneath the hood into 
a ventilating flue in the chimney. This hood 
may extend over both coal-range and gas- 
range if there are both. 

The kitchen must, of course, be in close 
communication with the dining-room, but on 
account of the odors, heat, and noises it is 
well to have a pantry or passage between. 
Only those who are fortunate enough to 
build their own kitchens are free to place 
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them as they would wish. It is only they, too, 
who may decide upon the size. In consider- 
ing the comfort of the cook that is a very 
important point. A kitchen that is too large 
makes many unnecessary steps, while a 
kitchen that is small is very hard to 
keep in order; while many conveniences are 
necessarily lacking, and it is frequently im- 
possible for two people to work in the room 
at once in peace and comfort. 

The closets and furniture in a kitchen 
must be arranged with one thought in view, 
that of economizing time, labor, and steps. 
Sink, range, work-tables, closets, and shelves 
must all be handy to one another and 
to the cook. It is frequently not mere- 
ly a question of the cook’s own com- 
fort, but of the success of her chef 
d’euvre, and consequently of the hap- 
piness of the family. Her work must 
be done with deftness, and frequently 
with lightning rapidity. Fire will wait 
for no one, and the seasoning, spoon, 
knife, or holder in just the right place 
at a critical moment will save the 
day, and have a beneficial influence 
upon the temper of mistress and maid 
alike. 

A central location is best for the 
coal-range, with plenty of light and 
free access on all sides. The gas- 
stove may stand beside it if both are 
used. A closet for pots and pans on 
one side of it, and one for seasonings, 
a measuring spoon and cup, the flour- 
dredge, ete., on the other side will 
facilitate matters while the kettle is 
boiling. A table near at hand, fre- 
quently in the centre of the room, if 
the kitchen is large enough, is a great 
convenience for preparing food, for holding 
implements, ete., or for transferring kettles 
and pans to and from the stove. A zine 
covering is a great improvement. 

In selecting a range one must think of its 
convenience, and also of its capacity as a 
consumer of fuel. With this latter point in 
mind it is well not to get one any larger than 
is necessary, although there must be plenty 
of room on top and in the oven for the great- 
est possible convenience. An oven _ ther- 
mometer is a great comfort to those who are 
not superior to its chronicles. A_ gas- 
range saves the time and labor necessitated 
by building fires. It undoubtedly saves the 
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heat for cook and family alike in the sum- 
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mer, and the conclusion is almost universal 
that it saves fuel as well if properly used. 
Used with the coal-range for starting and 
finishing dishes, it is a great convenience. 
The gas-stove is said to require less 
patience in its management, but that is 
only when the number of explosions is re- 
duced to a minimum and the gas bills are 
abnormally just. The responsibility for the 
explosions is invariably laid upon the cook’s 
shoulders. She has either not kept it clean— 
which is, in truth, generally the trouble—she 
has turned on the gas in the oven and then 
carelessly wandered off to make the cake be- 
fore applying the match. Both of these ac- 
cusations may be true with most cooks. No 
one can dispute it, but it is well to see that 
the stove is at least kept clean, although we 
cannot foresee any original schemes for ex- 
citement on her part. 

The ideal sink is of porcelain with rolled 
edge, round corners, porcelain back, and open 
plumbing without a crack or crevice for dirt 
or the ever-ready water-bug. He is ready 
still, but he must live in the open and not lie 
concealed. A white enamel sink is almost as 
zood as the porcelain and much less expen- 
sive. Soapstone and slate are very good, and 
30, too, is the copper-lined sink. The great 
danger in the porcelain and enamelled sinks 
is the breaking of delicate china and glass. 
The copper lining is much the best for that. 
The wooden drain boards tipping slightly to- 
ward the sink are a great convenience. Fre- 
quently rubber mats with roughened surfaces 
are placed on these to keep the dishes from 
slipping. There are, besides, wire and nickel- 
plated dish-drainers, which will keep the 
plates separated one from another while 
draining. 

The work-table may have a marble or zine 
top, or it may be of well-scrubbed white wood. 
It may be part of a pantry with convenient 
closets for dishes and materials, drawers for 
working implements, and a flour-barrel near 
at hand; or it may be one of the tables made 
for small kitchens with bins underneath for 
flour and sugar, drawers for knives and 
spoons, a concealed kneading-board, and small 
drawers for seasonings, etc. Next in con- 
venience to this work-table for a small kitchen 
is the kitchen dresser which may now be ob- 
tained ready-made. This has a large work- 
table covered with zinc, a kneading-board, 
bins for flour and sugar, innumerable large 
drawers lined with zine for other ingredients, 
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and small drawers for spices and all the small 
necessities for cooking, closets above for 
glasses and mixing-dishes, and below for 
stew-pans and tins; racks for spoons, mashers, 
and lemon-squeezers inside the doors; and 
shelves for jars and bottles. Everything is 
as convenient as possible and the greatest 
amount of convenience is crowded into the 
smallest possible space. On the inside of one 
of the doors is a printed market list with 
holes and pegs to indicate when supplies are 
out. 

The model refrigerator is lined with porce- 
lain or glass so that it ean be kept perfectly 
clean. Zine is still used as a lining, but it 
is severely condemned as dangerous. White 
wood is sometimes used. The _porcelain- 
lined refrigerators have open wire shelves, so 
that they are easily kept clean and thorough- 
ly ventilated. The cireulation of air must be 
perfect in a good refrigerator, which should 
be made of material which will keep out heat 
and retain the cold so that the ice will last. 
The drainage must be perfectly clear, but 
must not connect with any other drain pipe 
or with the sewer. The refrigerator should 
stand just outside the kitchen both on ac- 
count of the heat and on account of the dirty 
tread of the iceman with his dripping bur- 
den. They are frequently made with a door 
to the ice-box opening on to a back porch so 
that this trouble may be entirely avoided. It 
is not well to have the refrigerator too far 
from the work-table and imdustrial centre, 
since its contents are constantly in. demand. 

As an addition to a refrigerator, or even as 
a substitute, a cold-air box is a great comfort. 
This is built outside the lower sash of a 
north window, with several shelves and a 
wire-gauze door next the window. There are 
also small openings covered with wire gauze 
for ventilation in the outer walls. This is 
a good place for cooked foods or vegetables 
with an odor. 

When it comes to a consideration of the 
kind and number of cooking dishes and im- 
plements to be bought, we are overcome by 
the fascinating possibilities. Copper is very 
expensive, at least six times the price of 
ordinary agate. Its picturesque qualities - 
may well tempt us as we think of the effect 
of a row of shining disks hanging above our 
stove, but it is impractical as well as expen- 
sive because the lining wears out rapidly, and 
is actually dangerous when partly worn; 
and it is extremely heavy. 
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Babies’ Hospital whose family history 

could not have been much worse than it 
was. The parents, Russians of a low type, had 
lived a tramp life and had wandered over al- 
most every country of the globe; they earned 
their living by the most convenient methods, 
without regard to ethical principles. The father 
died in Brazil, where this child was born. 
He was about a year and a half old when 
placed under our care, and as far as looks 
and actions were concerned was a decidedly 
unpromising subject; in fact, several stran- 
gers who saw the boy remarked that they had 
never before seen “criminal” so plainly 
marked on a face as on this little boy’s. His 
physical ailments were due partly to exposure 
and partly to neglect; surely as far as heredity 
was concerned it seemed as though the child 
were doomed. He was actually vicious. He 
slapped, pinched, scratched the other chil- 
dren without provocation. At meal-time, 
after satisfying his own hunger, he would 
grab the food from the others, or with one 
or two sweeps of his small arms shove the 
food from the low table to the floor, ,and 
then would either step on it or, lying flat 
on his stomach, gather it under him in order 
to deprive the others. He was only a tod- 
dler, just managing to get about the room, 
still all the other children stood in mortal 
terror of him, and he had to be watched 
very carefully, for young as he was he was 
capable of doing much real harm. A more 
depraved and unattractive child one could 
not well imagine. 

A few days’ experience with this miniature 
cyclone turned loose in our nursery made it 
seem justifiable to send him away, but, alas! 
when an attempt was made to find the moth- 
er she had vanished without a trace; so per- 
force we decided to try to overcome the moral 
as well as the physical ills of this child as 
best we could. A careful eye was kept on 
him to keep him from doing harm, and when- 
ever he started out on his little journeys of 


A FEW years ago a child was placed in the 


lawlessness and mischief he was not forcibly 
restrained, but his attention was diverted in 
some pleasant way from his wrong inten- 
tions. The attendants were not allowed, by 
word, look, or action, ever to be hasty or 
unkind; coercion in any form or under any 
circumstances was to be avoided. 

In a surprisingly short time this child 
began to yield to the influence which sur- 
rounded him; one by one his little vicious 
tricks or habits were forgotten, and an occa- 
sional smile—a sweet one it was, too—began 
to reward our efforts, instead of the snarls 
and frowns which had heretofore greeted us. 
Absolute cleanliness and regular habits were 
instituted as a part of the cure. Every 
morning at a regular hour his bath was 
given, then he was attired in the cleanest 
of clothes. The finest and most attractive 
was laid out for him; consequently cleanli- 
ness, before long, became an _ established 
habit. A spot of dirt on hands or frock was 
a matter of discomfort until removed. For 
nearly five years it was my good fortune to 
be able to keep this boy with me, and a more 
attractive, happy, and lovable child it would 
be hard to find anywhere. He was absolute- 
ly obedient; in fact, it never seemed to occur 
to him to be otherwise. He was neat and 
orderly in all his habits; no little detail of 
his toilet was ever forgotten by him. In 
the course of time our little charge not only 
grew to be the oldest inhabitant, but the 
oldest in point of age, and as new little ones 
came and went his attitude toward them 
was lovely. He looked well after the needs 
of the tiny ones and took great pains to 
initiate the older ones into orderly and care- 
ful habits. He shared with them, without 
a thought of selfishness, toys, books, or 
dainties. Surely heredity did not endow this 


child with all his good qualities; they were 
cultivated at an early age, and so deeply 
rooted were these good habits that they are 
likely to remain with him threugh life. 

Too much attention is paid to faults of 
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children both young and old, especially 
minor faults. I do not mean to imply that 
small faults should be entirely overlooked 
or allowed to persist, but to be continually 
alluding to faults, to keep them constantly 
before the children, makes them more and 
more familiar with their own shortcomings. 
Their offences grow to seem less grave with 
familiarity, and the impulse to indulge in 
them becomes correspondingly stronger. 
While the child is very young and you see 
these small faults cropping out one by one, 
try to prevent their becoming fixtures by 
diverting the mind from any inclination to 
indulge in them. Not infrequently the 
faults most glaring in the children are those 
transmitted by heredity through the parents; 
in order to overcome this tendency the par- 
ents should look to themselves for the cure. 
Many undesirable traits which the parents 
themselves possess but which they do not 
care to have their children develop, should 
be most carefully guarded against in the 
presence of the children, as there is no doubt 
that the hereditary tendency is fostered by 
example. It is not so strong, however, but 
that under proper treatment and conditions 
its influence can be made very much weaker 
if not entirely eradicated. It is strange 
how small the faults of adults seem to them- 
selves, but how disagreeable they find these 
same traits in a child. 

Sometimes children acquire undesirable 
traits or habits from companions. The 
habit of imitation is not only strong in chil- 
dren, but is a very strong element in all hu- 
man nature. If the child’s companions are 
particularly disagreeable or harmful, it is 
well to keep them apart, but under ordinary 
circumstances the best policy to pursue is 
to point out to the child that this or that 
particular fault which he is acquiring is un- 
pleasant, or if necessary enter into mild 
argument with the child. I have found most 
children amenable to reason if it is put in a 
clear, simple, logical, manner to them. While 
one would not advocate associates of a ques- 
tionable character for a child, still it is not 
altogether a bad thing for a child to encoun- 
ter some of the faults or peculiarities of 
other children. If there is a temptation to 
acquire undesirable qualities, the reasoning 
of an older and wiser head usually has its 
effect; this teaches the child to think out 
little problems for himself, and to reason in- 
telligently. It also cultivates in the child 
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powers of discrimination. It is well to have 
these little gifts take root early; they 
strengthen with time and help the child later 
to resist many of the temptations he is sure 
to meet, 

Recently a mother wrote and asked me how 
to govern an incorrigible boy of twelve years. 
She said whipping did no good; she had tried 
it again and again. The only effect it had 
was to make the boy more sullen and wilful. 
From what the mother wrote there was no 
doubt that the boy was bad and exceedingly 
difficult to manage. Notwithstanding this, 
somehow one’s sympathies could not but be 
with the child. Think of the humility it _ 
must have caused a boy of twelve to be whip- 
ped by his mother, and from the resistance 
the boy showed the affair could hardly have 
been dignified by the name of whipping. The 
whole principle was wrong from beginning to 
end; this mother had probably from the 
child’s infancy resorted to spanking as the 
only method of enforcing obedience or as a 
means of punishing misdemeanors, .and as the 
child grew older these harsh, not to say brutal, 
methods began to show their effects in the 
boy’s nature. Real affection for the mother, 
who ruled by force rather than kindness, had 
probably by degrees grown less and less until 
there was no bond of sympathy between them. 
How could there be under these conditions? 
The boy had become lax, if not entirely lack- 
ing in the respect which a child should have 
for his parent. 

Of course there are exceptions to every 
rule, or at least tradition says so. I know 
there are some mothers who declare that 
their children “ just ache for a spanking once 
in so often.” They say that the children 
really seem to take a righteous delight in 
meriting it, and after the administration of 
such are transformed into little models of 
perfection. They remain in this highly 
beatific state for a certain length of time; 
then down they come with a tumble to grovel 
in naughtiness until they have well earned 
another spanking. 

The mother of one of these irrepressibly 
active , young cherubs, while morally con- 
vinced that an occasional spanking was the 
one thing. her mischievous young offspring 
craved, in fact almost begged for, had mis- 
givings as to the wisdom of this method, 
and after some deliberation decided to em- 
ploy other means to correct her child. So 
when innocent fun changed its aspect and 
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became unmistakable naughtiness, little 
“Mr. Man” was marched to a corner of the 
room and was left to weep, reason, and re- 
pent over his misdeeds. This new manner 
ot punishment went well for a while, and the 
mother was delighted with the change; in 
fact she found it so simple and easy a remedy 
for all shortcomings on the part of the 
child, that he was really called to task and 
punished far more often than was actually 
necessary. 

But these children whose mothers think 
they actually enjoy spanking are usually in- 
clined to be rather bright, and this boy was 
no exception. These moments of medita- 
tion spent in the corner were not lost time 
with him by any means, as will be shown. 
It soon came to pass that the child did not 
wait for his mother to inflict punishment for 
wrong-doing, but whenever he perpetrated 
some mischief which he felt his mother 
would not approve he would straightway 
march into his little corner and loudly bawl. 
While the crying attracted the mother at 
once, it did not always at once disclose the 
cause of the _ self-inflicted punishment. 
Sometimes the mischief was quickly found, 
but more often considerable time was lost 
in seeking its cause, and it was to the child’s 
interest. It was one of these longer than 
usual voyages of discovery which made the 
youngster forget his part in the game and 
brought him to grief. As all signs of audible 
grief had ceased, the mother turned quickly 
to find the little face out of its hiding-place 
and full of interest. There was a decidedly 
mischievous twinkle of the black eyes; it is 
needless to remark that the mother decided, 
on the spot, to go back to first principles. 

Notwithstanding this mother’s experience, 
and the assertions of many others who really 
love their children, but still declare it is 
absolutely necessary to resort to occasional 
spankings to keep them within bounds, I do 
not believe it necessary at all. There are 
many other modes of punishment less harsh 
and quite as effectual by which a child can 
be governed. The corner punishment for 
the little boy answered the purpose very well, 
until the mother found it so easy and con- 
venient a one that he was hustled there on 
the slightest provocation and much more oft- 
en than was necessary. Don’t be too hard on 
the children; remember that there is some 
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of the traditional “old Adam” in most of 
them, and with this impulse strong in them, 
with powers of judgment still undeveloped or 
uncultivated, a child will many times inno- 
cently walk right into mischief and wrong- 
doing without being conscious that he is not 
doing that which is right. Don’t be continu- 
ally on the lookout for little failings, or make 
too much of little wrongs which are innocent- 
ly committed; don’t be hasty in inflicting 
punishment unless you are sure it is well 
merited. Be very careful also not to mis- 
judge, as nothing hurts with a more lasting 
hurt than injustice. But when the time comes 
that the child deliberately and knowingly 
does wrong do not overlook it. Punish the 
child and do it promptly; do not delay until 
the offence has grown stale in your mind 
or has been forgotten by the child. If you 
delay the child rarely gets what he justly de- 
serves, and feels very much grieved at what 
he does receive. 

As to the best means of punishment I 
should hesitate to advise, except, in a general 
way, to strongly disapprove of spanking and 
whipping. There are as many different meth- 
ods of .punishment as there are children or 
dispositions. What might prove most ef- 
fectual with one would utterly fail if tried 
with another, but with most children a 
simple punishment, if employed in the 
right way, is usually the most effectual. 
The chief point is in assuming a sober and 
earnest manner. Point out to the child 
wherein he has erred, make him feel that a 
wrong act is a serious thing never to be over- 
looked, and, while the punishment you deem 
best to inflict may be a very light one, it 
should be made a very solemn and impressive 
affair. When a child directly disobeys its par- 
ents or does a serious wrong there is no more 
effectual punishment than for either mother or 
father to withdraw for a time all demonstra- 
tion of affection; do not notice the child; in 
fact, completely ignore its presence. This kind 
of punishment will be found more effectual 
than any other method of correcting. It is a 
punishment which is not often courted a sec- 
ond time by children; they dread a repetition 
of such disagreeable feelings. It is, therefore, 
a punishment that ought not to be resorted 
to too often. It is only to be used in case of 
grave offence; small wrongs require milder 
correction. 


Next month Miss Wheeler will write about the advantages of the well-trained child in Sinene, | the impor- 
tance of tru parents. 


of studying the ehild’s temperament, and the value 
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delicious fruits and vegetables that we 
realize what the expression “ embarrass- 
ment of riches” really means. It is a puzzle 
to know how to utilize all these good things, 
and yet we do not want to ignore a single one. 


|" September our markets are so filled with 





PEACH SHORTCAKE. 


There are some new ideas for putting them 
on the table which housekeepers may enjoy. 

Grapes.—A lovely table decoration can be 
made by arranging dark and white grapes in 
alternate bunches on a low, wide glass dish 
filled with bits of ice and small silvery leaves. 
When finished, charged water from a siphon 
is carefully squirted over the ice without 
touching the fruit, and in half an hour a 
beading, like dew, covers the fruit. 

Grape salad.—Get large white California 
grapes, and remove the seeds from the side. 
Press half a pecan-nut into the place, and 
pinch the edges together. Arrange in small 
cuplike lettuce leaves, and pour over a French 
dressing made with lemon juice. 

Pear compote.—Pare and core seckle pears, 
and press a bit of preserved ginger into each 
half. Arrange them in a saucepan with the 
flat side up, and gently stew them in a rich 
sugar syrup until tender. Arrange in a glass 
dish, boil down the syrup, and cover. 
very cold with cream. 

Pear salad—Halve and core some peeled 
pears, and drop into ice-water to keep them 
white. Chop a cup of English walnuts, and 
when ready to serve wipe the pears and fill 


Serve 


the centre. Arrange in a flat dish on lettuce, 
and pour French dressing over all. 

Frozen peaches.—Mash a quantity of ripe 
peaches, and sweeten with sugar syrup; add 
the whites of three eggs, unbeaten, and freeze. 

Peach pudding.—Line the bottom of a deep 
pudding-dish with slices of stale sponge-cake 
dipped either in sherry or in thick cream. Fill 
the dish with sliced peaches and sugar, and 
over all put a meringue made by beating the 
white of one egg with one tablespoonful of 
sugar, and quickly brown in the oven. Serve 
very cold with cream. 

Peach shortcake—Make a_ baking-powder 
biscuit dough, and sweeten slightly. Cut out 
two rounds a half-inch in thickness, and put 
one on the other, with soft butter between, 
and bake; separate the layers, spread the 
lower one with crushed and _ sweetened 
peaches, and lay the other on; sprinkle this 
with powdered sugar, and arrange a circle of 
sliced peaches all around the edge; serve with 
cream. 

Plum salad.—Scald the largest-sized Cali- 
fornia plums, remove the skins, and put on 
ice to harden; open the side, remove the 
stone, and put in a halved English walnut or 








SPINACH IN A RING 


MOULD. 


an almond; arrfnge on lettuce, and serve with 
French dressing. 

Plum tart—Scald and peel good-sized 
plums, but do not remove the stones. Fill a 
deep baking-dish with them, and sweeten; 
cover with a thin, rich crust, and bake until 
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brown. Serve fresh but not hot. This tart 
may also be made of green gages with skins 
left on. 

Melons with ice-cream.—Cut small, very 
ripe canteloupes in halves, remove the seeds, 





EGGPLANT STUFFED WITH NUTS. 


and fill the centres heaping full of rich vanilla 
ice-cream. 

Frozen watermelon.—Scoop large spoon- 
fuls of the centre from a ripe watermelon, 
and take out the seeds. Put the pieces into a 
pail, with sugar and sherry to taste, and pack 
in ice and salt for four hours. 

Stuffed vegetables are always a pleasant 
change from the usual way of cooking them, 
and one of the best things prepared in this 
way is: 

Eggplant stuffed with nuts.—Boil the egg- 
plant till tender; then cut into halves, scoop 
out the inside, chop it fine, and add a cup of 
chopped English walnuts or hickory-nuts, a 
tablespoonful of bread crumbs, two  well- 
beaten eggs, salt and pepper. Mix well, fill 
the shell, and bake until brown. 

Egaplant and cheese—Pare the eggplant, 
and cut in thin slices; sprinkle with salt, and 
pile, with a weight on top. After an 
hour wash the slices in cold water, and 
wipe dry; then dip into beaten egg and 
crumbs, and fry brown. Make a very 
large cup of white sauce, and put a 
layer of it into a baking-dish, then a 
layer of eggplant, then one of grated 
cheese, then sauce again, and so on. 
When the dish is full put crumbs and 
cheese on top, and brown in the oven. 

Stuffed cucumbers.—Choose some 
very large cucumbers, pare them, and 
simmer until tender. Cut them into 
halves lengthwise, scoop out the pulp, and mix 


it with onion, a half-cup of cucumber, half 


a cup of nuts, beaten white of an egg, salt 
and pepper. Fill the halved shells, cover with 
crumbs and butter, and bake brown. 


Cucumber salad.—Cut medium-sized cu- 
cumbers lengthwise, scoop out the inside, and 
mix it with French dressing and return to the 
shells; serve on lettuce leaves. Bits of to- 
mato may be mixed with the cucumber if 
desired. 

Stuffed squash.— Boil summer 
squash until tender; then cut off the 
top, scoop out the inside, mix with 
bread crumbs, grated cheese in pro- 
portion of halves, a very little onion, 
salt and pepper. Fill the shell, put 
bits of butter over the final layer of 
crumbs, and brown in the oven. 

Stuffed baked tomatoes.—Cut a 
slice from the blossom end of un- 
peeled tomatoes, scoop out the pulp, 
and mix it with an equal amount 
of bread crumbs, a very little chopped onion, 
salt and pepper, and one beaten egg. Fill 
the tomatoes, and bake in a pan with hot 
water just covering the bottom. Baste with 
melted butter mixed with a little water. 

Tomato surprise-——Take small, round to- 
matoes, cut a slice from one end, and scoop 
out the pulp. Drop a raw egg into each one, 
with a little salt, pepper, and chopped parsley, 
and cover with fine crumbs and bits of but- 
ter. Bake till the tomato is tender, and serve 
with a spoonful of white sauce on each. 

Spanish toast.—Stew until smooth six cut- 
up tomatoes, three green peppers, three slices 
of onion, chopped, two sprigs of parsley, with 
salt and pepper. Toast rounds of bread, and 
butter them. Put a spoonful of the tomato 
on each, and a nicely poached egg on top. 

Stuffed peppers.—Choose large green or red 
peppers, cut in halves lengthwise, remove 





STUFFED AND BAKED CUCUMBERS, 


the seeds, and fill with fine bread crumbs sea- 


soned with a very little onion, salt, pepper, 


two tablespoonfuls of minced or deviled ham, 
and a beaten egg. Put bits of butter over, 
and bake till brown. 
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AUTUMN FRUITS 


Corn custard,—One cup of grated corn, a 
grating of onion, a half-teaspoonful of salt, 
a dash of cayenne; mix with four slightly 
beaten eggs and a small cup and a half of 
milk. Pour into buttered cups, and bake in 
a pan of water until firm; turn out, and serve 
with a white sauce. These are especially nice 
with broiled tomatoes. 

Baked corn and cheese.—Two cups of grated 
corn mixed with one slightly beaten egg, 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, a cup 
of milk, and salt and pepper to taste. Put 
into a baking-dish which has been well but- 
tered, and cover with grated cheese and fine 
bread crumbs dotted. with bits of butter; bake 
till brown. 

Corn fritters to serve with 
chicken.—Three eggs, well 
beaten, and two cups of 
milk, mixed with a cup and 
a half of flour, a teaspoon- 
ful of baking-powder, and a 


teaspoonful of salt. Beat 
into this batter two cups 
of grated corn, and drop 


from a spoon into deep fat; 
drain on paper. 

Celery with’ cheese.—Cut 
up heads of 
celery, and cook until ten- 
der in water; drain, and put 
into a buttered baking-dish 
in layers with white sauce 
and grated cheese, with cheese and fine bread 
crumbs on top; bake until brown. This is 
prettily served in a shell of Edam cheese 
from which all the inside has been used. 

Spinach in mould.—Wash well a peck of 
spinach, and cook without water, by putting 
it into a covered saucepan, and letting it 
steam until there is juice enough to cook it. 
When done put it twice through the meat- 
chopper, season with salt, pepper, and lemon 
juice, and press it into a circle mould; then 
when needed, heat it in the mould in a pan 
of hot water in the oven; turn it out on a 
platter, and fill the inside of the circle with 
quartered hard-boiled eggs mixed with a very 
little white sauce. If the mould is a solid 
one, surround the spinach with the egg. 

Spinach with poached egg.—Prepare the 
spinach as before, and spread it over small 
slices of buttered toast from which the crust 
has been trimmed. On each piece lay a well- 
poached egg, not too soft, with the edges of 
the white cut down evenly. 


two or more 
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VEGETABLES 841 

Eggs Astoria, with tomatoes—Cut some 
large tomatoes in halves, dip each piece into 
melted butter or oil, then in fine bread 
crumbs, and broil over a clear, slow fire. Put 
these where they will keep hot. Melt three 
tablespoonfuls of butter in a saucepan, and 
add six beaten eggs; add five tablespoonfuls 
of water, salt, black pepper, a little paprika, 
and, after stirring a minute, five tablespoon- 
fuls of grated cheese. Have ready some 


rounds of buttered toast, and as soon as the 
cheese is melted and the eggs set, cover the 
toast with the mixture; on each round put a 
round of tomato, broiled side up; serve hot. 

cheese.—Boil the cauli- 


Cauliflower with 





A DELICIOUS PEAR SALAD. 


flower as usual and remove the core; break 
the rest into small bits, and put into a baking- 
dish in layers with white sauce and cheese, 
with a mixture of: fine bread crumbs and 
cheese on top, and brown in the oven. Cab- 
bage is very nice prepared in exactly the 
same way. 

Stuffed mushrooms.—Select the largest 
sized mushrooms. and peel them. Chop fine 
half a cup of chicken or veal, season it well, 
and fill the cup of the mushrooms. Butter 
the lower side, and stand them in a baking- 
dish in the oven with a cover over them. 
Baste with melted butter and water as they 
cook for half an hour; then let them cook 
without uncovering ten minutes more. 

Creamed chestnuts.—Put a pound of large 
chestnuts into boiling water, and cook until 
they will peel; then shell them, and simmer 
in rich milk enough to cover them, until they 
are soft and the milk is thick. Do not at- 
tempt to remove the inner skin of the nuts, 
as it holds them in shape. 
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turned, both from choice and from ne- 

cessity, to the study of housekeeping as 
a profession. The scarcity of servants and 
the increase of wages have combined to force 
many who have been accustomed to hire every- 
thing done, to do their own housework. This 
has naturally led them to study the problem of 
doing things in the easiest and yet the most 
thorough manner, and probably never since 
early New England days were so many women 
doing their work as now, and doing it as 
cheerfully and even enthusiastically. 

Of course few women have the physical 
strength for the washing, heavy ironing, and 
scrubbing, and usually in planning those 
things are arranged to be done by an outsider. 
The housewife does the cooking and general 
housework, and some one comes by the day 


p ‘HE attention of women has of late been 


for the rest. A _ still better plan, how- 
ever, if one can afford it, is to have 
a cleaning woman one day, preferably 


Monday, who will go over all the house, sweep- 
ing it from top to bottom, washing floors, 
and generally setting it to rights, and then 
having her or some one else take the washing 
home with her. This avoids the confusion 
of wash-day, with its steaming kitchen, its 
disorder, the hindering of the general routine 
by rainy days; it may be more expensive, but 
if the cost of soap and starch is considered the 
difference is not great. 

When the lady of the house becomes also 
the cook she is entitled to every labor-saving 
device to assist her, and the very first of these 
is a gas-stove, or a substitute for it, for no 
one should expect her to work in a hot kitchen 
over a wood or coal fire in summer. A set 
of three gas-burners in a nickel frame with 
strong metal feet may be purchased for three 
or four dollars, and this with a sheet-iron 
oven, which may be easily put on or off as 
necessary, will do nicely. If there is no gas 
in the house, a gasoline-stove may be found, 
or one which burns kerosene. Either of these 
is better than a coal-range, 
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After these, the shops may be searched for 
new utensils, for though a servant may spoil 
these, the intelligent houseworker will not, 
and they are really necessary for her. There 
are all sorts of new things in this line: 
bread-mixers, cake-mixers, egg-beaters, cro- 
quette moulds, mayonnaise-droppers,  tri- 
angular saucepan which use one burner in- 
stead of three on the stove, cream-whippers, 
broilers, and toasters; such things are invest- 
ments which will repay their original cost 
many times over. 

The summer dress of the housewife requires 
a little thought. The old way was to put 
on a skirt which had seen better days, and a 
shirt-waist with a stock which was kept on a 
nail in the kitchen except when the door-bell 
was answered. The sleeves were rolled and 
pinned—and so mussed at once—and over 
all a gingham apron was tied. The new way 
is to have two sets of simple wash dresses, one 
for morning and the other for afternoon, with 
a dozen aprons, six gingham with bibs and 
six white ones, some plain and others with 
tucks or a little embroidery. The morning 
dresses are made with plain, short skirt and 
full waist, from some rather dark wash goods, 
blue or brown, such as ginghani; the necks 
are cut square, finished with white braid, and 
the sleeves end just below the elbow. There 
are then no draggled skirts, no stockless and 
turned-in neckbands, no pinned-up sleeves; 
merely by taking off one’s gingham apron one 
ean go to the door and feel perfectly com- 
fortable. In the afternoon, when supposably 
the work is out of the way, the more attractive 
dress is put on. This is of dimity or lawn, 
plain or in pretty colors, and is made ex- 
actly as is the morning gown, with perhaps 
lace at the neck. One is cool, ready for either 
taking up a meal or entertaining callers, and 
has the satisfaction of knowing she is quite 
up to date and becomingly attired. 

The routine of work for an ordinary day 
runs like this: 

The housekeeper rises in time to be down- 


























SUMMER HOUSEWORK 


stairs just an hour before breakfast, say, at 
half past six if breakfast is to be at half past 
seven. She first throws open the windows and 
doors as she did in her bedroom before leav- 
ing it, and then fills the kettle and the outer 
part of the cereal-boiler and puts them on to 
heat. She sweeps off the porch and side- 
walk next, and then straightens the sitting- 
room and makes it and the parlor orderly, but 
does not stop to dust them. She lays the 
breakfast-table, and carries out the plates, 
platter, cereal-dishes, and the like and puts 
them to heat. The cereal, if it was cooked the 
day before as it should have been, may now 
have a little boiling water added, and be well 
beaten up and put into the double boiler and 
covered to simmer. Then the fruit is put on the 
table, and the cream and butter and the water 
prepared. The cereal in its boiler will keep 
hot on the kitchen table now, and the coffee 
may be put on and the hot dish prepared; 
this must be kept hot while the first courses 
are eaten. 

After breakfast the dishes are scraped and 
stacked neatly in the kitchen, while the 
crumbs are taken up in the dining-room and 
that room swept with the carpet-sweeper and 
dusted. By this time the water which was 
put on when the family breakfasted is hot, 
and the dishes are washed and put away. The 
kitchen is tidied and swept, the dish-towels 
washed and hung outdoors. 

Next the bedrooms, which have been airing 
for at least two hours, are put in order, and 
the bath-room tidied, and all made cool and 
shaded. Then the parlors and hall are dusted, 
and the house is finished for the day, and the 
housekeeper can go to market if that must 
be done. If not, then she can bake cake, or 
make desserts or salad; it is always a good 
idea to make enough of such things for two 
days when one is cooking, rather than to 
have to cook them up every day; in hot 
weather especially. Cake, mayonnaise, cus- 
tards, and the like can easily be kept over if 
one has ice. 

If dinner is at noon the vegetables ought 
to be prepared when the dishes are done aft- 
er breakfast, before the kitchen is tidied. 
Meat soups must always be slowly cooked all 
the afternoon before, so they can stand all 
night and be ready to skim, strain, and re- 
heat. Milk soups made with cooked veze- 
tables are really best for summer and can be 
made in ten minutes. As the dessert is al- 
ready out of the way, while the meat and 
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vegetables are cooking the table can be laid, 
the dishes heated, the plates and all needed 
for dessert arranged on the sideboard, the 
bread cut, butter put on, and glasses filled, 
and then the dinner taken up, the meat and 
vegetables kept hot while the soup is eaten. 

After dinner come the dishes again, and 
any preparations which are to be made for 
supper. Everything for that meal ought to 
be put ready in the refrigerator by three 
o’clock, and then, with the kitchen tidy, the 
housewife should have at least three hours 
to rest and do as she pleases, for supper need 
not take half an hour to prepare. 

If luncheon comes at noon the day is still 
easier, for that meal may be light and large- 
ly cold; then the vegetables may be prepared 
for dinner immediately after lunch, and 
everything made ready, so that one hour will 
be abundant time to give to cooking that meal 
and preparing the table. After dinner one 
can scrape and stack the dishes in the sink, 
covering them well with boiling water in 
which washing-powder has been dissolved, 
and leave them until morning if that is de- 
sired, but the best plan is to wash them at 
once and have the kitchen fresh in the morn- 
ing. 

If the washing is done at home the meals 
must be light on that day as well as on 
ironing-day, and extra cooking may be done 
in advance. Monday is always a poor day 
for washing, as then the house needs putting 
in order and the laundry things gathered; 
it is better to accustom one’s self to Tuesday. 

On the day the house is swept the house- 
wife will undoubtedly have to dust the furni- 
ture and help move it out of one room 
at a time, and then go over it again and ar- 
range it, but all that can be done in the one 
day devoted to cleaning, and most of it in 
the morning. Then with the house in per- 
fect order only a light brushing up and every- 
day dusting are needed the rest of the week. 

Summer food ought to be nourishing, be- 
cause the heat requires the body to be well 
supported, but heavy meats, puddings, and 
most hot made dishes are unnecessary. Oc- 
casionally for breakfast cold cereal, made the 
day before and stiffened overnight in a mould, 
may be served with berries or peaches and 
cream, and will be found delicious. This 
will avoid two preliminary courses before the 
hot one also. Something light makes the 
best main course: bacon with warmed-up 
creamed potatoes and toast; frizzled or broiled 
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dried beef with potato cakes and pop-overs; 
scrambled eggs with milk toast; ham omelette 
with muffins; poached eggs and strips of fried 
ham, with hot rolls. All these with hot, fresh 
coffee will do for breakfast menus. 

For dinner, have a simple meat with two 
vegetables, either soup or green salad, and as 
far as possible either fruit or cold dessert; 
usually it is not best to have more than three 
courses, so they may be arranged in this way: 

Cream of corn soup; veal cutlet, mashed 
potatoes, string beans; strawberry shortcake 
with cream. Or, stewed lamb, scalloped to- 
matoes, potatoes; lettuce salad; baked cus- 
tard. Or, meat soup; broiled steak, Lima 
beans, potatoes; coffee jelly with cream. On 
hot days one can add cold coffee to the des- 
sert, and with ice one may occasionally have 
home-made ice-cream. 

For luncheon or supper there may be such 
things as cold salmon with mayonnaise; rolls; 
berries; iced tea and cake; or, minced veal 
on toast; tomato salad; fruit and ginger- 
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bread; or, creamed chicken; lettuce; rasp- 
berries; iced chocolate and cake. The odds 
and ends left from dinners always come in 
well for these simple meals. 

If bread is to be made at home, it must be 
so managed as to be baked at eleven in the 
morning; it may be set at night by using a 
bread-mixer, and then ten minutes will be 
plenty of time to give it until morning, when 
five minutes more will have it ready for the 
pans. Often in hot weather it may be begun 
the first thing in the morning and finished 
by noon. 

Silver-cleaning, putting closets to rights, 
and such things may be taken on the days 
when the baking has been done for two days 
ahead and the morning is free. Just a little 
management, or the “faculty” our grand- 
mothers used to have, will make these things 
so easy that they will fall into place. With a 
reasonable planning of one’s work it is quite 
possible to minimize it so that one has plenty 
of time for other things. 
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I sovucut a market for my wares, 


For smiles and laughter free; 


The world flung treasures at my feet, 


It bought so eagerly. 


I sought a market for my 


wares, 


Expectant, without fears; 


The world, a-smile, 


And mocked my load of 


ignored my grief 


tears. 

















HERE is, perhaps, nothing which 
lends quite such a charm to the sum- 
mer home-cottage or even camping- 
place; as an artistic selection and arrange- 


ment of hangings, covers, and especially 
pillows of new sizes and shapes. How- 


ever seriously our grandmothers may have 


be made with the aid of artistic furnishings, 
the more delightful a resting-place it will 
prove. 

In the summer cottage, the woman of 
artistic instincts may surely find her para- 
dise. In the winter home, heavy upholster- 
and carved woodwork have perhaps 
checked her enthusiasm in plan- 


ings 











ning her purely artistic sur- 
roundings; but in her summer 
cottage she may indulge to her 
heart’s content, with an assur- 
ance, also, that the simplicity of 
her cottage in both its exterior 
and its interior will lend itself 
most satisfactorily to the de- 
mand of her artistic eye. 

In planning her decorations 
and colorings, she will look first 
for new ideas in cushions; she 
will want also something artistic 
in covers for tables and for the 
various boxes which are such in- 
valuable necessities in every 
summer home. 
There are also the window- 
seats and cozy corners in the 
hallway or stairway which may 
be made much more attractive 
and inviting to some member of 








AN EFFECTIVE DESIGN OF DAISIES. 
frowned on all kinds of self-indulgence in 
the form of rockers and lounges, seeking to 
instil into the minds of the coming genera- 
tion the benefits to be derived from a 
straight-back-chair discipline, we of the 
later day, doubtless glad of a place where 
we may rest from the rush and turmoil of 
a busy world, have learned to welcome the 
comfort of a cool and cozy corner. There, 
surrounded by all that is pleasing and at- 
tractive to the eye, the body and mind may 
become refreshed and renewed. The more 
pleasing even one room in the home may 


the household in search of a 
“ sequestered nook,” by the plac- 
ing of a pretty pillow there. 

Besides the interior decorations we have 
to remember also the piazza, which may 
greatly aid in giving a first impression of 
comfort to our summer visitors. Here the 
pillow has a kingdom all its own for chair or 
footstool, and charmingly it may beautify its 
surroundings. 

For the piazza, hammock, or sailboat, a 
strong and durable pillow will be required. 
The first and second illustrations show prac- 
tical designs for pillows of this kind. 

There are comparatively few 


who have 
time or possibly inclination to 


undertake 
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On the green background, work the 
poppies in white “lustre.” While 
more durable than silk, the “ lustre ” 
has also a silky appearance, and for 
rough usage will prove most satis- 
factory. The buttonhole-stitch is 
practical for this design, and where 
the leaves turn over the stitch can be 
made deeper than on the top side of 
the flower. The buds are also worked 
in buttonhole-stitch, and the seed- 
pods. The tops of the seed-pods can 
be made very effective with this 
stitch. The portion of bud which is 
bursting is to be worked in white, 
also the stamens, for the tops of 
which French knots are used. Em- 
broider the stems in simple out- 
line-stiteh. 

The daisy design may be adapted 
to various uses. As a pillow top, as 
a hanging for a bookcase or cover 





A CONVENTIONAL POPPY 


any very large piece of work. 
We sometimes hear a friend 
say, “I could never finish such 
a large piece of work, but give 
me something simple and I 
might manage that.” For there 
are few, however unskilled with 
the needle, who will not take 
pleasure in being able to con- 
tribute something of their ma- 
king to adorn a favorite chair 
or table. And as the warm 
days come even the most indus- 
trious and enthusiastic needle- 
woman, who in: her’ winter 
“art” hours enjoys working 
out all the intricate shades and 
details of some elaborate de- 
sign, will be glad in the sum- 
mer days of lighter labor. 

The design of poppies and 
buds is especially effective and 
will not be found difficult to 
work. Select a soft green shade 
of Rajah canvas. This canvas 
comes in a regular pillow width 


DESIGN. 





for a box, it will be equally practical. 
It is also quickly worked. 
Denim or any heavy linen can be 




















FOR A ROUND LINEN PILLOW. 


of twenty-four inches and is one of the new used for this cover. The flowers and stems 
weaves. It is strong and will stand the wear are all worked in a close chain-stitch in 
and tear that is necessary for the outdoor white or red, as may be desired, and the 


pillows. It is also inexpensive. 


centres are worked in French knots. 





NEW SOPA-PILLOW DESIGNS 


This gives a simple two-toned pillow, blue 
and white, green and white, or red and white 
being equally effective. Though very sim- 
ple, this design is useful for purposes which 
would not warrant an elaborate pat- 
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worked in white and the stems in two shades 
of green. The outside scallops are worked in 
buttonhole-stitch to complete the cover. A 
similar circle with only the buttonholed edge 





tern. Tt has also the advantage of 
being so simple and easy to work that 
the most inexperienced can handle it 
successfully. It gives a specially 
handsome pillow when worked. It 
may be carried out in shades of yel- 
low or red, the lighter shades on the 
outside of the design and darker ones 
around the centre flower. The centre 
flower itself is to be shaded from 
light on the top of petals to a deeper 
shade near the heart of the flower. 
The stem around the centre flower is 
to be dark, and the leaves dark near 
the stem, shaded to light at the top. 

This design has the advantage that 
each section is repeated. When one 
side has been worked, the remaining 
portions will be worked in the same 
way. 

This pillow top may also be tinted 
and then merely outlined, and should 











be worked on linen. The linen should 
be darker than the lightest shade of 
silk chosen for the embroidery, and 
the effect of the whole is of rich shaded color- 
ing. The buds around the centre stem are 
to be a light shade, so that they will stand 
out from the dark leaves. 

For pillows that are needed to fill in and 
without embroidery on them there is a new 
“Guildhall” tapestry which is especially 
strong, and has a new feature in the figure 
which runs through it. It ean be had in all 
art shades and comes in a 50-inch width. 

A novelty in backgrounds for pillows 4s 
the new shaded background in which the color 
is tinted in an almost rainbowlike effect 
across the pillow. The design for embroider- 
ing is worked over this. 

In the third design we have a remarkably 
effective round pillow-cover and one that well 
repays the labor bestowed on it. It is to be 
worked on green linen. The flowers are 
worked in white silk, a double thread being 
used for the lower portion of petals. In us- 
ing the double threads it is well to remember 
that they should be taken from the skein of 
silk together, otherwise the two threads will 
not “pull together” and the embroidery will 
be uneven. The falling leaves are to be 


A SHADOW DESIGN FOR A SOFA PILLOW. 


is made for the back of the pillows and the 
two are laced together with fine cord run 


through worked eyelets. This design is charm- 
ing on sheer white linen lawn laced over a 
green linen pillow. 

In some corner of the bedroom or boudoir 
there will be a suitable place for one or two 
of the dainty bits of needlecraft which 
“ shadow-work ” has given to us. 

The work in itself is one of the most simple 
forms of embroidery and yet zives charming 
results. It is perhaps most effective when on 
Swiss muslin. It is worked on the wrong side 
of the muslin with a cat-stitch, across from 
side to side of the petal. 

Chrysanthemums are among the most ef- 
fective flowers that may be used in this work. 
After the flowers have been “darned” on the 
inside, the petals will be found to be outlined 
on the outside of the work, in a close back- 
stitch. The winding stems of the flowers 
should be outlined on the right side. A nar- 
row insertion of Valenciennes lace adds great- 
ly to the design. The designs may be bought 
of the Bazar as perforated patterns at fifty 
cents each. 
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BY JANE 


shore may be, of all things, most wel- 

come to the adult who has perhaps 
an open fire and a new book, or a pile of un- 
answered letters, or even a basket of mend- 
ing saved for just such coziness as the day 
offers. The little folks, however, find it a 
trying time. An illustrated magazine and 
a pair of scissors, a scrap-book with a box 
of paints and mucilage-bottle, or some damp 
clay and a modelling-board will serve for 
entertainment during the morning. Along 
toward noon, however, these little people get 
rather hard to hold. Then if there is an at- 
tic, a basement, or a covered piazza, a bean- 
bag will furnish the much-needed relief for 
repressed activity. These bags are usually 
made of ticking or heavy brown linen. They 
are more attractive when crocheted of colored 
cotton or made of silkaline, in a double 
disk joined at the centre and crocheted to- 
gether at the outer edze. 

These dainty little bags are good pick-up 
work for older sisters. It is wise to prepare 
beforehand for these rainy-day emergencies. 
A daughter who will take that care upon 
herself gives help that will be greatly ap- 
preciated by the mother. 

If the youngsters are, however, confined to 
the limits of private rooms in hotel or board- 
ing-house, the overflowing animal spirits 
may often be reduced to order by an oc- 
casional ten-minute exercise of Delsarte 
movements, with the windows open, of 
course. 

When the children are not too young some 
special dainty cooked for them in the chafing- 
dish will ease off the last hours of what has 
probably been to them a tiresome day at 
best. 

Make the most of the glories of the nastur- 
tium-beds, for any fine morning after the 
middle of September they may be found as 


ap sabe day in the country or at the 
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hopelessly pale, limp, and watery as canned 
spinach. Nasturtiums and goldenrod in its 
many varieties blend beautifully for table 
decorations. 

When several maids are employed in a 
household and a certain portion of the work 
is allotted to each one, faults and deficiencies 
are naturally less obvious than when one 
servant is required to fill many positions. 
Young housekeepers often make the mis- 
take of thinking that because the family is 
small and the work light, each department 
should be attended to by the one servant with 
an equal degree of excellence. It is seldom, 
however, that a general-housework girl is a 
good cook and an equally good laundress. 
Good executive ability is often accompanied 
by quick temper, and efficiency in the kitchen 


rarely means satisfactory service in the 
dining-room. It is well, in beginning with 
one servant, to remember the advice of a 


Southern mammy, “Git ’em black, honey, 
but they'll bear watchin’; and what’s mo’, 
you can’t expect gramma’ and clean corners 
out o’ the same niggah.” 

Cornstarch mixed with salt will prevent 
its absorbing dampness and hardening in 
tlhe saltcellars during the summer season. 


When it is possible saltcellars should be 
cleaned and freshly filled before each 
meal. 


The beauty of a rose depends as much 
upon its foliage as upon the perfection of 
the flower itself. Time was when gardeners 
had no trouble on that score. Many of us 
remember the rose-gardens of our youth, the 
full glossy foliage which formed such a per- 
fect setting to the exquisite blossoms. We 
also recall when the bugs or “yellows” or 
whatever else they may have been, first be- 
gan to appear, and the endless experiments 
that were tried to get rid of these pests and 
restore our rose-bushes to their former con- 
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dition. Some of these remedies succeeded. 
More failed, and more than one especially 
vulnerable rose disappeared from cultivation. 
Where, for instance, can one now find a 
moss-rose such as we used to have? The 
most approved of all these remedies is to- 
bacco, and in various forms, smoke and 
powder, it has waged a relentless war on the 
insect foes. The drawback to its use has al- 
ways been its extreme inconvenience. As 
a smoke it could only be used in greenhouses. 
As a powder the first shower washed it off 
the plant, demanding immediate renewal. 
Now, however, enterprising agricultural 
chemists have found that nicotine (the part 
of tobacco which does the work) can be 
separated and made into a wash, thus ob- 
viating the old difficulties. Used as a spray 
this pure nicotine is very efficacious, and 
rose-growers take new courage as they see 
their pet plants revive and be what they 
should be—perfect in leaf as well as in 
bloom. 

If the box containing silver polish, a 
small bottle of alcohol, soft flannels, 
chamois-skins, and brushes be kept in some 
convenient place in pantry or kitchen, it is 
a trifling matter after each meal to rub the 
few pieces of silver discolored by ezg, salad, 
or what not. By this means the weekly 
silver-polishing may be lightened or done 
away with. 

Extra silver should be kept in canton- 
flannel bags with a small lump of camphor 
in each. It will in this way retain its bright- 
ness indefinitely. 

At some of the smart English country- 
houses a particularly appetizing sandwich is 
served with afternoon tea. It is called the 
Nebuchadnezzar. It is a plain bread-and- 
butter sandwich with a few leaves of fresh 
watercress, dressed only with a shake of salt 
and a squeeze of lemon juice. This dainty 
sandwich to be perfect should be small and 
thin, and the butter unsalted. 

Another refreshing sandwich that seems 
to be popular has for filling the thinnest pos- 
sible slice of cucumber and one of tomato, 
seasoned with salt and pepper only. These 
sandwiches both have the advantage of let- 
tuce, which requires a mayonnaise. They 
are less messy to handle, and the filling 
does not wilt as quickly as lettuce. They 
would be delicious made with the nutty- 
flavored whole-wheat bread that one finds 
in such perfection in America. 
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It will be found a convenience for shaped 
petticoats, worn chiefly with heavy dress 
skirts, to fasten at the left side of the front 
breadth. A convenience that has the merit of 
reducing the laundry and cleaners’ bills is a 
petticoat of knee-length, finished with a 
stout broad facing having a row of buttons 
at the top and bottom. Each skirt is accom- 
panied by adjustable ruffles for different oc- 
casions, to be buttoned on at the knee-band. 
Flounces of different materials as well as of 
different widths may be used, and the two 
rows of buttons allow the same ruffle to 
be lengthened or shortened according to the 
need of the wearer. 

Finger-marks may be easily removed from 
polished surfaces by wiping over them a 
flannel wrung out of alcohol and soft water, 
mixed in the proportion of one part alcohol 
to two parts water. 

It is not generally known that pop-corn 
is one of the best remedies for nausea caused 
by seasickness or car sickness. In one case 
known to the writer a lady starting on an 
overland journey of several days’ duration 
was, before many hours had passed, attacked 
by the usual symptoms. She decided to try 
the new remedy, whatever it might be, that 
she had been assured she would find in a 
good-sized tin box that had been given her at 
her departure. 

Although rather incredulous, the traveller 
tried the pop-corn she found in the box, and 
to her gratification the nausea gradually 
disappeared. She ate freely of the corn every 
day whenever there was the slightest indica- 
tion of nausea, and thanks to this simple 
precaution the journey was accomplished 
with an unwonted degree of comfort. 

The occasional use of common salt as a 
tooth-powder is said to be beneficial. It 
hardens the gums and polishes the enamel. 
The mouth should be rinsed carefully with 
listerine or some equally good wash, each 
night just before going to bed. 

One woman recently encountered a familiar 
difficulty in a bureau drawer that stuck ob- 
stinately. Finally, managing to pull it out, 
she went over the entire edge with a cake of 
moistened soap. This she used in the same 
way on the inner part of the bureau wher- 
ever the surfaces touched each other. Re- 
placing the drawer she again tried to work it, 
and found there was no resistance whatever. 
It slid back and forth easily as it continued 
thenceforth to do. 
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BY. KATHARINE MORSE 


suggested a little bridge club of two 

tables only to a group of women spend- 
ing the summer in a delightfully informal 
little place, and as each one had a cottage 
with a shaded veranda, it followed that, after 
a morning of more or less arduous play, they 
had luncheon together under the honeysuc- 
kles or climbing-roses. 

They had agreed in the beginning that 
each luncheon was to cost a certain fixed 
sum, which was to include bread and butter 
and tea and such taken-for-granted things, 
and even the item of flowers; and the whole 
was to be exactly four dollars. 

Of course, some of the hostesses had cer- 
tain simple flowers in their gardens, and 
others had to buy them, but no allowance 
was made for the fact. 

As often happens in a summer colony, food 
was no cheaper than in the city markets. 
Indeed, some things doubtless could have 
been procured there for a less price, but in 
order to be perfectly fair, all bought of the 
local butcher and grocer, and at the close of 
every meal the hostess told exactly how she 
had managed, using for reference the menu- 
cards which lay by the covers, with the cost 
of each dish down in black and white with 
conscientious fidelity. 

The table for the first luncheon was gay 
with blue and white bachelor’s-buttons, which 
had cost nothing more than the trouble of 
picking them. 

Clam soup with whipped cream, hot wafers, 
twenty-eight cents; chicken croquettes with 
mushroom sauce, $1 30; stuffed tomatoes, 
twenty-three cents; creamed new potatoes, 
fifteen cents; rolls and butter, twenty cents; 
salted nuts, twenty cents; olives, fifteen cents; 
iced tea punch, twenty-five cents; banana-boat 
salad with French dressing, wafers, fifty 
cents; réd raspberry ice, forty cents; sponge- 
cake, thirty-four cents.—$4. 

Taking up the items one by one, the host- 


[oe long, warm days of August had 


ess accounted for them: “Ten cents’ worth 
of clams with their juice, a bottle of milk at 
eight cents, half a ten-cent bottle of cream, 
and five cents’ worth of crackers; that is the 
first course—twenty-eight cents. The cro- 
quettes demanded a fowl of a little more than 
four pounds at twenty cents a pound— 
ninety-five cents; the sauce was made with 
the other half of the bottle of cream and half 
a pound of fresh mushrooms at thirty cents 
chopped and heated in it, which makes the 
dollar and thirty cents. The stuffed toma- 
toes cost eighteen cents for eight, because I 
selected extra large ones; five cents went for 
bread-crumb stuffing and seasoning. The 
potatoes were only ten cents, but five went 
for the milk to cream them. Rolls and but- 
ter I allowed twenty cents for, and a half- 
pound of Jordan almonds, salted at home, was 
twenty also. One little bottle of olives was 
fifteen cents; the iced tea with sugar, sliced 
lemon, a little mint, and enough sherry to 
flavor it was twenty-five cents. Then came the 
salad: eight bananas, the pulp shredded with 
one grapefruit and ten cents’ worth of 
California grapes, with about three cents’ 
worth of nuts and some French dressing, 
cost fifty cents, including the thin crackers 
served with it. The ice I made at home; two 
boxes of berries, whites of two eggs, juice 
of a lemon, and sugar, with the ice and salt 
used in freezing, cost forty cents; the berries 
are cheap now, only ten cents a quart. The 
cake took eleven eggs, so it came to thirty- 
four cents, including the other ingredients, 
and that makes out my even four dollars.” 
The second luncheon had one very expen- 
sive dish, so that everything else had to be 
kept down in price. Sweet peas from the 
hostess’s garden made the table lovely. 
Cream-of-spinach soup, fifteen cents; fried 
sweetbreads with cream sauce, $2 50; lattice 
potatoes, fifteen cents; pease, twenty cents; 
rolls and butter, twenty cents; salted nuts, 
twenty cents; lettuce and tomato salad, 
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French dressing, with wafers, twenty cents; 
caramel ice-cream, thirty cents; coffee, ten 
cents.— #4. 

“The soup,” the hostess began, after hunch- 
eon was over, “of course cost little; a couple 
of quarts of spinach at four cents, and a 
little less than a quart of milk, made the 
fifteen cents. The sweetbreads ‘were good 
sized, as I hope you noticed, but they cost 
sixty cents a pair instead of the seventy- 
five I would have had to pay for the very 
largest; each of you had a whole one, as I 
got four pairs, so it did not matter. I used 
a ten-cent bottle of cream for the sauce— 
two dollars and a half altogether. Potatoes 
were fifteen; pease (a peck) twenty; four 
tomatoes (sliced thin, of course) and one 
head of lettuce with dressing and wafers 
made the salad twenty cents. The ice-cream 
was made at home; one quart of cream and 
milk mixed was eighteen cents, and the 
browned sugar flavored and sweetened it for 
three, so I allowed nine for ice and salt. The 
little cups of coffee were only ten cents. I, 
too, come out even—four dollars!” 

The third hostess had to buy her flowers— 
fifty cents’ worth of garden roses—so the 
actual cost of her menu was reduced. 

Flowers, fifty cents; canteloupes, thirty-five 
cents; chicken soup with almonds and 
whipped cream, forty-three cents; deviled 
crabs with sauce tartare, fifty-seven cents; 
hashed browned potatoes, ten cents; stewed 
cucumbers in cream, twenty cents; rolls and 
butter, twenty cents; salted nuts, twenty 
cents; salad of cherries and hazelnuts on 
lettuce, French dressinz, wafers, sixty cents; 
pistache ice-cream with pistache nuts, sixty 
cents; cake, fifteen; coffee, ten cents.—$4. 

“ Canteloupes, as you know,” said the host- 
ess, after lunch, “are nine cents to-day, but 
the man gave me four for thirty-five—so I 
could save one cent, and had a half. melon 
for each of you. For the soup I had to 
economize also, so I got a small can of 
boned chicken for twenty-three cents, and a 
veal knuckle for ten, and simmered them 
down, strained them, and dropped in the split 
halves of the blanched almonds, which cost 
five cents, with five cents’ worth of cream 
on top. 

“Crabs are not dear just now—eight for 
fifty cents—and tartare sauce cost seven; the 
cucumbers were five cents apiece, and I 
peeled them and cut them in long pieces and 
cooked them in the other half of the bottle 
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of cream—twenty cents. The salad occurred 
to me when I found lovely red ox-hearts for 
twenty cents a quart; I got two quarts, took 
out the stones and put in the hazelnuts, 
which I paid eight cents for, and spent the 
rest of the sixty on dressing and lettuce. 

“The ice-cream I got in bulk for forty-five 
cents a quart, and I added fifteen cents’ worth 
of chopped pistachio nuts after it was in the 
glasses.” 

The day for the fourth bridge-party was 
stiflingly hot, and the cold meal which was 
served was most welcome. 

Iced bouillon, strips of buttered brown 
bread, forty cents; fresh salmon steaks with 
ravigote sauce, $1 20; cucumbers, twenty 
cents; rolls and butter, twenty cents; salted 
nuts, twenty cents; olives and _ radishes, 
twenty cents; pineapple and French dressing 
on lettuce, cream cheese, wafers, sixty-five 
cents; coffee and ice-cream in glasses, forty- 
five cents; flowers, fifty cents.—$#4. 

“The bouillon was made with a little beef 
extract, a knuckle of veal, and a very little 
gelatine, with a dash of sherry, and it cost 
exactly thirty cents; I put down ten for 
bread and butter also, you see. The salmon 
was twenty-five cents a pound, and each 
steak weighed half a pound, so that was just 
a dollar; the sauce was mayonnaise with dry 
mustard stirred in, twenty cents. The sliced 
cucumbers that went with it were twenty also. 
For the salad I got two pineapples, at twenty 
cents each, and put them on five cents’ worth 
of lettuce; dressing, five cents; cream cheese, 
ten cents; crackers, five cents ;—sixty-five 
cents. The last course was made by putting 
sugar and cream into iced coffee, and pouring 
it on vanilla ice-cream in your glasses.” 

Like the second luncheon, the fifth had one 
expensive course. 

Four small melons, thirty-five cents; two 
chickens, broiled and cut into four pieces each, 
$2 10; potatoes, ten cents; pease, twenty 
cents; rolls and butter, twenty cents; salted 
nuts, twenty cents; tomatoes and lettuce, 
French dressing, wafers, thirty cents; ice- 
cream with raspberries, forty-five cents; iced 
tea, ten cents.—#4. 

“The chickens were three and a half and 
four and half pounds, at twenty-eight cents,” 
the hostess said, as she took her card and 
pencil from the table, “and each of you had 
a quarter of one; they cost two dollars and 
ten cents, so I had to be very, very careful 
in getting everything else. The salad was 
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just plain lettuce and tomato at thirty cents. 
The ice-cream was a quart of vanilla, made at 
home for thirty cents, and fifteen cents’ worth 
of raspberries.” . 

The sixth hostess cleverly avoided the cost 
of flowers by decorating her table with ferns 
from the woods. Her menu was this: 

Pineapple filled with fruits, forty cents; 
salmon croquettes with cream sauce, thirty- 
five cents; creamed sweetbreads, $1 60; lat- 
tice potatoes, fifteen cents; rolls and butter, 
twenty cents; salted nuts, twenty cents; green 
peppers filled with little string beans with 
cheese-balls, fifty-five cents; frozen peaches, 
forty-five cents; coffee, ten cents.—$4. 

“The pineapple cost twenty-five cents,” be- 
gan this sixth hostess. “Then I filled it with 
the pulp I scraped out, with two bananas 
shredded, and five cents’ worth of white 
grapes, with a little sherry and sugar—forty 
cents in all. The croquettes called for a can 
of salmon at twenty-five cents, about a cent’s 
worth of crumbs, another of egg yolk, and 
the rest in cream—thirty-five cents. The 
sweetbreads cost seventy-five cents a pair, and 
I got two, with ten cents’ worth of cream for 
these, too. The potatoes I put down at 
fifteen cents, because making them in this 
way takes more than if they are cooked some 
other way. For the salad I got peppers, two 
for five cents, little string beans for ten cents 
—I only used a pint of them—and two cream 
cheeses to make into balls; the French dress- 
ing was five cents more. The peaches were 
eighteen cents a quart because they were 
small, and I put down ten cents for ice.” 

A quantity of garden asters were purchased 
for the seventh luncheon. 

Flowers, forty cents; fruits, thirty-five 
cents; bouillon with bread and butter strips, 
forty cents; French chops, seventy cents; 
half a pound of mushrooms, thirty cents; 
sweet-potatoes, mashed, twenty cents; rolls 
and butter, twenty cents; salted nuts, twenty 
cents; olives, ten cents; cucumber salad with 
mayonnaise, wafers, and cheese, forty cents; 
frozen watermelon, sixty-five cents; coffee, 
ten cents.—$#4. 

“T grudged you the flowers,” laughed the 
hostess, “ because they made chops my main 
course, but it could not be helped. The 
fruit mixture took one grapefruit, two 
bananas, a tiny little pineapple, and a hand- 
ful of white grapes—thirty-five cents. The 


chops were twenty-five cents a pound, and it 
took nearly three pounds, weighed before 
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they were trimmed. Mushrooms were sixty 
cents a pound, but half of that quantity was 
plenty, as they were chopped, fried, and 
served on rounds of toast with the chops. 
The sweet-potatoes cost eighteen cents, and 
I put in two cents more for the seasoning. 

“The salad took four cucumbers (two for 
five cents just now), and I sliced them on a 
five-cent head of lettuce; mayonnaise I al- 
lowed ten cents for, and the crackers and * 
cheese were fifteen cents. The watermelon 
cost forty cents, and after I had scooped out 
the inside I put that in the freezer, flavored 
it with five cents’ worth of powdered sugar 
and ten cents’ worth of sherry, and iet it 
stand in ten cents’ worth of ice and salt un- 
til it was firm. If you will add up the column 
you will get exactly four dollars.” 

Canteloupe was once more the first course 
of the final luncheon. 

Canteloupe, thirty-five cents; broiled smelts 
with lemon sauce, thirty cents; creamed 
chicken in rice border, egg sauce, $1 15; 
pease, twenty cents; rolls and butter, twenty 
cents; salted nuts, twenty cents; stuffed 
olives, fifteen cents; white grape and pecan 
salad, cream cheese, and wafers, sixty-five 
cents; péche Melba, ladyfingers, seventy 
cents; iced tea, ten cents.—$4. 

“The smelts were eighteen cents a pound, 
and I got eight for twenty-two cents. I split 
them open, broiled them, and put on melted 
butter, lemon juice, and chopped parsley— 
eight cents’ worth in all—making thirty cents 
for the course. The fowl was twenty cents 
a pound, and a little more than four pounds 
made ninety cents. It was stewed and cut 
into pieces, and the sauce was made of the 
stock thickened with the yolks of three eggs, 
half a cup of cream, and a little sherry, so, 
with five cents’ worth of rice, it all cost a 
dollar and fifteen cents. The salad took 
twenty-five cents’ worth of white California 
grapes and fifteen cents’ worth of pecan-nuts; 
one head of lettuce, French dressing, a five- 
cent cream cheese sliced thin, and a plateful of 
thin crackers brought it to sixty-five cents. 

“For the last course I bought the four 
largest peaches I could find, paying five cents 
apiece for them. I also bought a quart of 
plain vanilla ice-cream for forty cents, and 
after paring the peaches and cutting them in 
halves I heaped each with the cream. The 
ladyfingers cost ten cents, and the iced tea 
was ten cents also—just four dollars.” 

And so all the luncheons came out even! 

















T almost any fair 
of average size 
and pretensions, 


there are more visitors 
who come prepared to 
buy simple and rather 
inexpensive articles 
than extravagant pur- 
chases. In the com- 
munity to which the 
sale appeals, also, many 
more unskilled work- 
ers will be found than 
skilled ones, and it is 
usually these who pre- 
pare the wares that are 
to be sold. 

One grows tired of 
the same old styles of 
fancy work — worsted 
slippers, aprons, and 
elaborate pincushions, 
which cost money and 
time for the maker 
and hardly bring in 
the amount of their 
cost. So a novelty is 
always welcome, espe- 
cially if inexpensive to 
make. 

One of such novel- 
ties is the raffia hang- 
ing-basket. This bas- 
ket is easily made, 
even by little chil- 
dren in the kinder- 
gartens, and has an 
added value from the 
fact that it adds an- 
other useful and pret- 
ty thing to the small 
list of those which 
children can make suc- 
cessfully. It also pos- 
sesses the further rec- 
ommendation of being 
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By Anna OCroft 








A SIMPLE HANGING-BASKET. 








very inexpensive. <A 
little green raffia and 
a small basket in 
which figs are import- 
ed are all that is re- 
quired, except a small 
brass curtain-ring. 
Take sixteen long 
strands of the raffia, 
double each one. exact- 
ly in the centre, and 
after slipping them 
through the ring, take 
both strands and tie a 
single knot about an 
inch from the ring. 
Do this witheach of the 
sixteen strands. Take 
the left-hand one and 
the right-hand one 
from the next knot, 
and tie together one 
inch farther down. 
Continue to do this 
until all are tied. 
Then separate and 
proceed as before, thus 
tying your basket net 
until you have it a lit- 
tle deeper than the fig- 
basket. Then leave a 
two-inch space before 
you tie again. After 
this braid the strands 
together so that you 
will have eight braided 
ones, which you fasten 
at the top, leaving the 
loose end for a tassel. 
Now your net is com- 
plete, and into it put 
first the little straw- 
colored fig-basket, then 
a finger-bowl inside of 
that. This is to be 
filled with water, and 
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SADDLE-BAGS FOR FANCY WORK. 


hung in a sunny window, with a spray of 
German ivy or wandering-jew. It may be 
well to start the plant growing before the 
date of the fair, as the baskets tre much 
more attractive with their growing vines. 

Another effective and simple article is a 
pair of “ saddle-bags ” made of cretonne, for 
which about one yard will be needed. If a 
pleating is put on in full deep pleats, like 
the one here shown, it will take one and a 
half yards of taffeta silk or one yard of 
satine. For each of the bags take a piece 
of cretonne twenty-six inches long and fifteen 
inches in width. The bags are fifteen inches 
across the bottom, and nine at the top, when 
sewed up. This gives a slanting seam on each 
Face the top and trim with a full 
pleated ruffle, either pinked or cut out in 
notches at the edge. The ruffle is cut 
straight four inches wide. Suspend the bags 
by strings tied in large bows. 

This bag was originally designed for an 
invalid and made up in a simple way, with 
only the facing of silk at the top, and rib- 
bon for strings. The peculiar shape of bag, 


side. 
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with slanting sides and narrow opening, 
makes shirring-strings unnecessary, 
and also prevents articles falling out 
easily. It is convenient to hang beside 
the bed or on the corner of a chair, to 
be ready to hold any article that one 
wants near at hand. 

The tiny traveller’s work-bag con- 
tains everything needful for a traveller, 
and could be easily carried in one’s 
pocket, if only the dressmaker and 
modiste would give us such luxuries. 
It will easily slip into a small hand-bag, 
taking up little room. 

To make it requires ribbon seven and 
one half inches wide, and twenty-seven 
inces long. For the bottom cover two 
pieces of cardboard three inches in di- 
ameter, with silk or with an extra piece 
of the ribbon, overhanding them neatly 
together. Turn up two and one half 
inches of the ribbon, and stitch in see- 
tions for the pockets. Gather the lower 
edge and sew it to the circle. In sew- 
ing gathers to the bottom, do it in such 
a manner that pins can be stuck in 
around the circular pasteboard. Do not 
turn over the top for the usual ruffle, 
but stitch on the outside a narrow rib- 
bon, through which run another ribbon 
for drawing-strings. Now your bag is 
complete. Take pieces of narrow white card- 
board cut in lengths of three inches, and 
mark on their tops: Black silk, A; White 

















A TRAVELLER'S WORK-BAG. 


thread, 40. Make as many sizes and kinds 
as you wish, winding the thread or silk in- 
dicated upon these home-made shuttles. As 
the lettering is in ink on the white board, it 





SIMPLE 


is easy to see the one you need and pull it 
out. Put into the other pockets tape, 
thimble, hooks and eyes, and a small needle- 
book. Sew near the top on the inside of the 
bag a ribbon on which put small scissors, 
ribbon threader, and metal measure. With 
such a bag you can take a trip to Europe for 
a year and not call on the tailor for repairs. 

The little chafing-dish holder, with its 
case, seems to be especially suited for chil- 
dren’s work. 

Crochet two squares in any stitch pre- 
ferred, using either silk or mercerized cotton. 
Sew together on three sides. Crochet “a 
simple border all around, and a loop to hang 
it by. Then make thin holders of flannel, 
felt, broadcloth, or in fact any soft suitable 











A HOLDER FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 
material. Buttonhole the edge. Slip this 
into the case, from which it is easily drawn. 
It-is very convenient for the chafing-dish or 
aleohol-lamp. 

Any style of the hollywood boxes that come 
for pyrography may be used for pen-and-ink- 
work. 

For the one shown here, little figures of 
sunbonneted babies were cut out and pasted 
on. Then the whole box was covered as 
delicately as possible with fine lines in waves 
and curves with a fine pen and India ink, 
the border being made in little solid black 
and white squares. 

To save the wall-paper and woodwork 
from the unsightly marks of matches is an 
object dear to the heart of the householder. 
This seratcher, which we recommend as a 
good thing for the useful table at a fair, has 
a gilt frame with small screw-eyes at top 
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and bottom through. which brass screws must 
be put to attach it solidly to the wall under 
Use the finest grade of sand- 
The frame can be made of any 


the match-box. 
paper. 


LITTLE MAIDS IN PEN-AND-INK WORK. 
moulding to suit the furniture of the room, 
or any discarded small picture-frame may 
be utilized. 

A most convenient cover for saving maga- 
zine articles is made from tapestry wall- 
paper lined with a heavy dark green paper, 
both carefully pasted together. 

The tapestry design and the edge of the 
covers are outlined with gold paint, such 


A CONVENIENT MATCH-SCRATCHER. 


as any fine decorative work requires. A dull 
green narrow ribbon runs through this cover 
and magazine article inside, binding them 
both together. 
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IME was that when a girl had artistic 
T tastes and wanted to study Art (big A, 

please!), the only result of her work 
was a quantity of pictures, more or less poor, 
in oils or water-colors! Now, however, it is 
very different, and a girl has an opportunity 
to express herself in many ways. In all our 
large cities, and in many of the smaller ones, 
there are schools and classes in which girls 
receive instruction along very varied lines. 
“At one of these schools, for example, there is 
a course which covers designing in carving, 
modelling, illustration, embroidery, direct 
and scrub water-color, stencilling, and block- 
printing, lettering with pen, brush, pencil, 
crayon. Each girl is expected to take this 
course, and then to specialize in whatever 
proves to be the line in which she excels. 
In this same institution there is an embroid- 
ery class which is intended “ to form a future 
outlet for the artistic energies of such of 
our girls as will be inevitably kept from 
salaried positions by the cares of home.” 
Girls taking up such work as is here de- 
scribed can often secure ‘excellent positions. 
One graduate from these classes is now em- 
ployed by a great silk manufacturer, another 
by one of our greatest silversmiths, while 
others are with carpet and wall-paper makers. 
The cost of tuition in such technical train- 
ing is usually very moderate, and in some 
cases (as of that of the institution already 
quoted) is entirely free. 

A young girl at boarding-school sent 
a pretty gift to a friend on her birthday. 
She made a dainty drawn-work handker- 
chief, and in the folds put dozens of four- 
leaved clovers—a shower of good luck when 
the handkerchief was unfolded. 

A pretty conceit is a four-leaved clover in 
the finger-bowl in place of the usual violet 
or geranium leaf. Some people find these 
lucky clovers easily. Others look for them 
in vain. They are said to be more plentiful 
late in the ggason after the grass has been 
cut many times. They can be gathered now, 
and pressed for winter use. 
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A real four-leaved clover on one’s note- 
paper has far more character than the con- 
ventional decoration bought at a stationer’s. 

Girls who are enthusiastic photographers, 
or “camera fiends,” in the parlance of the 
day, do not always realize that they may be 
giving much annoyance by insisting on ta- 
king a picture. Even in this age of the 
world there are people who do not like to sit 
for their portrait, especially to a comparative 
stranger. The amateur photographer has no 
sympathy with such scruples. “ All foolish- 
ness,” she declares, and continues urging 
until her victim is too exhausted to protest 
further. If a girl finds that there is any re- 
luctance expressed by the person she wishes 
to “take,” let her simply say, “I am sorry 
not to have you,” and pass on to a more com- 
plaisant subject. 

The dainty lace jackets and boleros, which 
add so much to the summer toilette, can be 
made by the industrious girl with a taste 
for fancy work. One girl has just completed 
a jacket which has been much admired. The 
foundation is a fine net. On that she ap- 
pliquéd an original design in Honiton braid. 
Another girl made a most effective bolero out 
of the finest of sheer linen lawns, and worked 
on it an elaborate pattern in “rice braid.” 
The work had all to be done in a frame, and 
great care taken not to have the lawn pulled 
out of shape; otherwise there was no difficulty. 

“ Armlets ” to hold up the long gloves now 
so much worn are among the latest novelties. 
Of course they are not worn except for 
gloves which come to the shoulder. Girls 
who dance say they are a great invention. 
One pretty pair recently made had ruffles of 
white satin ribbon; where these ruffles met 
in the middle of the piece of silk elastic 
was hidden by a band of tiny artificial for- 
get-me-nots sewn down very flat. Another 
pretty pair was made with ruffles of spangled 
gauze, and the joining concealed by a nar- 
row gold ribbon. Still another pair had no 


ruffles, but the elastic was entirely covered 
with flat turquois beads. 





OUR GIRLS 


The long gloves so indispensable with the 
present elbow sleeves are very expensive. For 
summer white chamois gloves which can be 
washed are an excellent substitute. They 
are bought in sixteen-button length, wash 
perfectly in warm water and soap, and cost 
little more than half as much as the glacé 
kid of the same style. 

“Of all mamma’s fads,” said a charming 
girl, an only daughter, “the last is the one 
I really take an interest in. I can’t be clever 
like mamma, and I made hard work of my 
guitar-playing, and a botch of my painting, 
and I just hated executive boards. But the 
linen-chest does interest me. I love to sew, 
and I love housekeeping. Every two or 
three years I mean to take out the under- 
wear, because such things get old-fashioned; 
but the house-linen may accumulate until 
I’m gray-haired and keep house for myself,” 
and she complacently dropped into the big 
brass-bound camphor trunk the dainty hand- 
made corset-cover in which she had just set 
the last stitches. It looked like a froth of 
lace and lawn as it lay upon the pieces of 
heavy linen already contributed by inter- 
ested aunts and cousins. 

Now that embroidered parasol-covers have 
come into favor, the fluffy chiffon and lace 
parasols so attractive with the right cos- 
tumes are being given up by many people 
who must have the latest notion, whatever 
it is. The chiffon cover, however, need not be 
wasted, for with a wire frame and a little 
ingenuity an effective lamp shade may be 
evolved. 

One last year’s parasol-cover which hap- 
pened to have more than the usual allowance 
of puffs and ruffles, has appeared this sum- 
mer as a fascinating evening waist. 

Twenty years ago the girl whose fate kept 
her all summer in the hot city had her choice 
of but two inexpensive outings, namely, the 
river or harbor excursion with crowded 
steamers and general discomfort, and the slow 
and tiresome horse-car ride. The latter on 
holidays was quite as uncomfortable as the 
steamer trip. 

With the introduction and extension of 
the trolley system all this is changed, and 
even the wage-earning girl may have her 
week’s end far away from the scene of her 
labors. Intolerable August may be made 
fairly endurable by the twenty-mile run into 
the country or down to the shore after busi- 
ness hours, with a lunch in one’s satchel or 
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a stop for supper at one of the many restau- 
rants open in summer within that distance 
of the city. And individual taste may be 
consulted, for the trolleys run not only to 
crowded resorts, but to lovely quiet towns 
and picturesque villages, where the tired girl 
or the girl who hates crowds may find just 
the rest and change she needs. Last year 
two girls who had been kept at home through 
the summer by the needs of their respective 
families, found themselves by the last of 
August free for a vacation, but with far 
less money than they had planned to spend 
on the yearly outing. They decided to take 
a trolley trip through the Berkshires. They 
took for luggage an umbrella and a suit-case 
apiece. Each wore a dark short-skirted suit 
with shirt-waist to match. Each suit-case 
contained three suits of woven underwear, 
a heavy jersey, a white silk blouse, and a 
pair of thin low shoes, besides two night- 
dresses and the usual supply of small arti- 
cles necessary for comfort. 

They stopped at ten good hotels, staying 
two nights at some of them. They started 
with a general idea of what they wanted to 
see, but made no definite plans, and stopped 
over at any town that particularly attracted 
them. Sometimes they prepared a lunch of 
fruit and sandwiches, and at noon would get 
off in some pleasant suburban village and 
have a little picnic. They had their fill 
of beautiful scenery, they explored many 
places they had read about. They en- 
joyed an occasional chance acquaintance, 
and studied with great zest the manners and 
customs of the guests at the different hotels; 
and for all this delightful experience during 
two blissful weeks they paid thirty-five dol- 
lars apiece. 

When a girl looks over her summer finery 
with a view to packing up to go home, or 
clearing up for the autumn, let her remember 
that all those faded ribbons and that soiled 
worn silk blouse can be made useful and 
ornamental. Cut into narrow strips and 
sewed together, the silks can be woven into 
portiéres, table-covers, mats, or anything of 
that order. When the ribbon is very soiled 
it can be dyed before being sewed up. It is 
quite wonderful what the weaving does with 
most unpromising material. The ribbons do 
not need to be of the same quality or the 
same width—satin, velvet, taffeta, grosgrain 
—they all combine somehow, and emerge a 
harmonious whole. 
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WITH THE EDITOR 








cently spoke at the Teachers College, New York, on “ Teachers’ 
Salaries and Pensions.” He is reported as having compared the aver- 
age teacher’s wages with those of the anthracite-mine workers, and having 
declared that twenty-seven out of the twenty- 


[): McANDREW, principal of the Girls’ Technical High School, re- 





C nine classified mine employments (excluding 
eo niall Fa foremen, etc.) pay more than the average wage 
y of teachers in the United States. From this he 











went on to the question of personality in the 
teacher, as a requisite of success. “ Personality isn’t scholarship,” he said. 
“Tt is a part of the emotional nature; it is the steam that keeps the 


| rest of the mechanism going. Personality is to be maintained by doing what 
keeps you fresh and enthusiastic and spontaneous. But it takes money to 
N keep up your personality. The trouble is that teachers are trying to keep body 


and soul together on starvation wages, and the consequence is they lose their 
personality. I come from the dust of battle, and I know that people find it 
easier to get good positions and keep them if they are well dressed. The 
children of the American people are keen to notice clothes. Teaching is not 
successful now and never will be until the teacher can be put in a position 
to live as well and as happily as the average citizen.” 

Dr. McAndrew opens a wide field of question. Not whether teachers ought 
not to be paid more—there is no doubt of that. But—does personality depend 
upon being well dressed and having money to spend? In the matter of great 
personalities—what may be called overwhelming ones—feminine opinion, at 
any rate, would disagree with him. Mary Lyon, whose name has been voted 
into the Hall of Fame, was never well dressed. She gave away too much of 
the tiny salary she earned to have anything left for good clothes. Dorothea 
Dix was not a fashion-plate. Jane Addams and Mrs. Ballington Booth wear 
the plainest raiment. . Joan of Are probably wore rags, pure and simple. 
If great women are so independent of fine raiment, great men are of course 
even more so. If the American people had noticed clothes, what chance would 
Abraham Lincoln have had? The thesis, however, may have weight as to 
ordinary personality. Most people feel more important in new clothes. To 
wear a new dress has been known to produce a distinct uplift in a tired 
feminine spirit. And it is a fact that when a young girl went to apply at a 
teachers’ agency lately, the foremost piece of advice given her by three women 
who had been teachers was: “ Wear your best clothes. It make a difference.” 

It is a queer commentary on the other side of the question, though, that 
the people with the most money and the best clothes are often lacking in 
personality—of a compelling and attractive kind. Their money and their 
clothes appear to do the work. Where is the point where money begins to help 
personality, and where again the point where it ceases to do so? Where is 
the place where dress “keeps the steam up” and maintains spontaneity 
and enthusiasm, and where is the place where it produces a fashion-plate 
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instead? These arg interesting problems. We do not pretend to solve them; 
but they open a broad field of thought. 




















‘*T’M sure I never get a thing for myself! Look at what I’m wearing!” 

cried a young wife whose husband was making nearly two thousand a 
year, only to find her running up bills for more than his income could 
possibly cover. Her protest was genuine. She was wearing the shabbiest of \ 





waists and skirts. But her waist was a lingerie 
ig Chien ete one which required dainty washing. Her skirt 

os Miteevennas was of velveteen, which had been spotted and 
ruined by its first hard wear. Everything she 
had for herself and her baby was of the same 


unsuitable kind—-lace and fine linen, not fit for plain family washing, hard 
to mend, expensive to replace. Her table-linen and china came under 

















the same ban. All her providing, however scanty in amount, was in the 
quality suited to a far larger income. She could not keep a servant because 
she demanded fine washing and first-rate table-service from low-waged do- 
mestics, and cook and nurse would not stay. She marketed over the telephone. 
Yet she was a responsible woman, a wife and mother, with the well-being of 
a home upon her foolish shoulders. 

Extravagance is not large expenditure always, by any means. It is dis- 
proportionate expenditure. The millionaire’s wife in diamonds may be spend- 
ing rightly enough, where the clerk’s wife is extravagant in buying rhinestone 
buckles. Expenditure without plan, with no fixed observance of daily and 
weekly limits, is extravagance. It is woman’s great economic function in the 
world to spend money for the household, as it is man’s to provide it; it is of 
the utmost importance to spend it wisely. 
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“6 OTHING weakens the mind more,” said a clever woman, whose 
home was conspicuously happy, “than to relieve it. I used to, so I 
speak from experience. When I began housekeeping, I relieved my mind free- 
ly. That was why I could not keep any servants for the first three months. 
I am not a fool, so three months were enough, in 
that direction. But John remained. He could 
not give warning; so I relieved my mind to him 
after I learned not to do it so often to the cook. 
John said nothing; but he commenced staying 
out evenings; and as I before remarked, I am not a fool, so I deter- 
mined that I would not relieve my mind for six months. In a week I 
realized the difference. My mind was more active, under the load, than it real- 
ly ever had been before. You see, it had to meet things without complaining 
of them. At the end of the six months I no longer wanted to relieve my mind. 
I knew better. If you take the pressure off an engine, where is your power ?” 
Her philosophy was sound. A relieved mind may make its possessor more 
comfortable, but it makes everybody around uncomfortable. Half the family 
jars, half the changing of servants, are caused by the men and women who 
“must relieve their minds.” In home life, the woman who keeps control of 
her speech is the woman who also keeps her servants—and her husband. 
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On Relieving 
One’s Mind 
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SHE. “ WELL, 1T’s ALL OveR. Poor FELLOW! 








*] HEAR YOU’RE TAKING IN BOARDERS AGAIN 
THIS SUMMER.” . 

“ No, srr, I'M NOT TAKIN’ IN BOARDERS, BUT 
FOUR TOOK ME IN LAST SUMMER, SO YOU'LL HAVE 
TO PAY IN ADVANCE IF YE WANT TO BOARD HERE, 
I TELL YOU FRANKLY, YOUNG FELLOW.” 
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“ An, GENEVIEVE, MY LOVE FOR YOU IS AS REAL 


AND BEAUTIFUL AS YONDER SUNSET!” 
“Yes, WILLIE, BUT AIN’T YOU NEVER 
THAT SUNSETS DON’T LAST LONG!” 
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MERELY A SEASONABLE CASE OF SOUR GRAPES 














HER FRIEND. “ Wuat, REFUSED HIM? 
OH, YOU SILLY; WHY DIDN’T YOU WAIT 
UNTIL AFTER CHRISTMAS ?” 


RURAL EXCITEMENT 


“Was there much life in the country 
town from which you came?” ‘ 
TEACHER. “ You ALWAYS HAVE TO BEGIN AT THE “Well, I guess! You ought to have 
BOTTOM. REMEMBER THAT, TOMMY.” seen the gatherings in our cemetery of a 
TOMMY. “ Nor If YOU ARE A BIG STRAWBERRY.” Sunday.” 
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‘The Call of the Blood 


BY ROBERT HICHENS 
{Author of The Gardenof Allah] 


CHAPTER XV.—Continued 

AN FELICE is a large village 
in the plain at the foot of 
Etna. It lies near the sea be- 
tween Catania and Messina, 
but beyond the black and for- 
bidding lava land. Its patron 
saint, Protettore di San Felice, is Sant Ono- 
fric, and this was his festival. In the large 
old church in the square, which was the 
centre of the life of the Fiera, his image, 
smothered in paint, sumptuously decorated 
with red and gold and bunches of artificial 
flowers, was exposed under a canopy with 
pillars; and thin squares of paper reproduc- 
ing its formal charms—the oval face with 
large eyes and small straight nose, the ample 
forehead, crowned with hair that was brought 
down to a point in the centre, the undula- 
ting divided beard descending upon the 
breast, one hand holding a book, the other 
upraised in a blessing—were sold for a soldo 
to all who would buy them. The first thing 
the party from Isola Bella and the Biondinesi 
did, when they had stabled their donkeys at 
Don Leontini’s, in the Via Bocea di Leone, 
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wes to pay the visit of etiquette to Sant 
Onofrio. Their laughter was stilled at the 
church doorway, through which women and 
men draped in shawls, lads and little chil- 
dren, were coming and going. Their faces 
assumed expressions of superstitious rever- 
ence and devotion. And, going up one by 
one to the large image of the saint, they con- 
templated it with awe, touched its hand or 
the hem of its robe,-made the sign of the 
cross, and retreated, feeling that they were 
blessed for the day. 

Maddalena approached the saint with Eric 
and Gaspare. She and Gaspare touched the 
hand that held the book, made the sign of 
the cross, then stared at Erie to see why he 
did nothing. He quickly followed their ex- 
ample. Maddalena, who was pulling some 
of the roses from her tight bouquet, whisper- 
ed to him, 

“Sant Onofrio will bring us good for- 
tune.” 

“ Davvero?” he whispered back. 

“Si! si!” said Gaspare, nodding his head. 

While Maddalena laid her flowers upon the 
lap of the saint, Gaspare bought from a boy 
three sheets of paper containing Sant Ono- 



































THE CALL OF 


frio’s reproduction, and three more, showing 
the effigies of San Filadelfo, Sant’ Alfio, and 
San Cirino. 

“Eeeo, Donna Maddalena! Ecco, si- 
gnorino!” 

He distributed his purchases, keeping two 
for himself. These last he very carefully 
and solemnly folded up and bestowed in the 
inner pocket of his jacket, which contained 
a leather portfolio, given to him by Eric to 
earry his money in. 

“ Eeeo!” he said once more, as he button- 
ed the flap of the pocket as a precaution 
against thieves. 

And with that final exclamation he dis- 
missed all serious thoughts. 

“ Mangiamo, signorino!” 
basta !” 

And they went forth into the sunshine. 
Salvatore was talking to some fishermen from 
Catania upon the steps. They cast curious 
glances at Erie as he came out with Mad- 
dalena, and, when Salvatore went off with 
his daughter and the forestiere, they laughed 
among themselves and exchanged some re- 
marks that were evidently merry. But Eric 
did not heed them. He was not a self-con- 
scious man. And Maddalena was far too 
happy to suppose that any one could be say- 
ing nasty things about her. * 

“Where are we going to eat?” asked Eric. 

“This way, this way, signorino!” replied 
Gaspare, elbowing a passage through the 
crowd. “You must follow me. I know 
where to go. I have many friends here.” 

The truth of this statement was speedily 
made manifest. Almost every third person 
they met saluted Gaspare, some kissing him 
upon -both cheeks, others grasping his hand, 
others taking him familiarly by the arm. 
Among the last was a tall boy with jet- 
black eurly hair and a long pale face, 
whom Gaspare promptly presented to 
his padrone by the name of Amedeo Buc- 
eini. 

“ Amedeo is a parrucchiere, signorino,” he 
said, “and my compare, and the best dancer 
in San Felice. May he eat with us?’ 

“Of course.” 

Gaspare informed Amedeo, who took off 
his hat, held it in his hand, and smiled all 
over his face with pleasure. 

“Yes, Gaspare is my compare, signore,” 
he affirmed. “ Compare, compare, compared- 
du—” he glanced at Gaspare, who joined in 
with him: 


he said. “Ora 
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“Compare, compare, compareddu, 
Io ti voglio molto bene, 
Mangiamo sempre insieme— 
Mangiamo ‘carne e riso 
E andiamo in _paradiso!” 


“Carne e riso—si!” cried Eric, laughing. 
“But paradise! Must you go to paradise 
directly afterward, before the “dancing, and 
before the procession, and before the fire- 
works ?” ‘ 

“No, signore,” said Gaspare. “When we 
are very old, when we cannot dance any 
more—non é@ vero, Amedeo ’—then we will go 
to paradiso.” 

“Yes,” agreed the tall boy, quite seriously, 
“then we will go to paradiso.” 

“ And I, too,” said Eric, “ and Maddalena, 
but not till then.” 

What a long time away that would be! 

“ Here is the ristorante!” 

They had reached a long room with doors 
open on to the square, opposite to. the rows 
of booths which were set up under the shadow 
of the church. Outside of it were many 
small tables and numbers of chairs on which 
people were sitting, contemplating the move- 
ment of the crowd of buyers and sellers, 
smoking, drinking syrups, gazzosa, and eat- 
ing ices and flat biscuits. 

Gaspare guided them through the throng 
to a long table set on a sanded floor. 

“ Ecco, signorino!” 

He installed Eric at the top of the table. 

“And you sit here, Donna Maddalena.” 

He placed her at Eriec’s right hand, and 
was going to sit down himself on the left, 
when Salvatore roughly pushed in before 
him, seized the chair, sat in it, and leaned 
his arms on the table with a loud laugh that 
sounded defiant. An ugly look came into 
Gaspare’s face. 

“Ma che—” he began, angrily. 

But Erie silenced him with a quick look. 

“ Gaspare, you come here, by Maddalena!” 

“ Ma—” 

“Come along, Gasparino, and tell us what 
we are to have. You must order every- 
thing. Where’s the cameriere? Cameriere! 
Cameriere !” 

He struck on his glass with a fork. A 
waiter came running. 

“Don Gaspare will order for us all,” said 
Eric to him, pointing to Gaspare. 

His diplomacy was successful. Gaspare’s 
face cleared, and in a moment he was im- 
mersed in an eager colloquy with the waiter, 
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another friend of his from Biondino. Ame- 
deo Buccini took a place by Gaspare, and the 
Biondinesi, who evidently considered that 
they belonged to the Inglese’s party for the 
day, arranged themselves as they pleased 
and waited anxiously for the coming of the 
macaroni. 

A certain formality now reigned over the 
assembly. The movement of the road in the 
outside world by the sea had stirred the 
blood, had loosened tongues and quickened 
spirits. But a meal in a restaurant, with a 
rich English signore presiding at the head 
of the table, was an unaccustomed ceremony. 
Dark faces that had been lit up with laughter 
now looked almost ludicrously discreet. 
Brown hands which had been in constant 
activity, talking as plainly, and more ex- 
pressively, than voices, now lay limply upon 
the white cloth, or were placed upon 
knees motionless as the knees of statues. 
And all eyes were turned towards the giver 
of the feast, mutely demanding of him a 
signal of conduct to guide his inquiring 
guests. But Eric, too, felt for the moment 
tongue-tied. He was very sensitive to in- 
fluences, and his present position, between 
Maddalena and her father, created within 
him a certain confusion of feelings, an odd 
sensation of being between two conflicting 
elements. He was conscious of affection and 
of enmity, both close to him, both strong, the 
one ready to show itself, the other deter- 
mined to remain in hiding. He glanced at 
Salvatore, and met the fisherman’s keen gaze. 
Behind the instant smile in the glittering 
eyes he divined, rather than saw, the shadow 
of his hatred. And for a moment he won- 
dered. Why should Salvatore hate him? It 
was reasonable to hate a man for a wrong 
done, even for a wrong deliberately contem- 
plated with intention—the intention of com- 
mitting it. But he had done no real wronz 
to Salvatore. Nor had he any evil intention 
with regard to him or his. So far he had 
only brought pleasure into their lives, his 
life and Maddalena’s, pleasure and money. 
If there had been any secret pain engendered 
by their mutual intercourse it was his. And 
this day was the last of their intimacy, 
though Salvatore and Maddalena did not 
know it. Suddenly a desire, an almost weak 
desire, came to him to banish Salvatore’s dis- 
trust of him, a distrust which he was more 
conscious of at this moment than ever be- 
fore. 
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He did not know of the muttered com- 
ments of the fishermen from Catania as he 
and Maddalena passed down the steps of the 
Church of Sant Onofrio. But Salvatore’s 
sharp ears had caught them and the laughter 
that followed them, and his hot blood was 
on fire. The words, the laughter, had touch- 
ed his sensitive Sicilian pride—the pride of 
the man who means never to be banished 
from the Piazza—as a knife touches a raw 
wound. And as Eric had set a limit to his 
sinning—his insincerity to Hermione, his 
betrayal of her complete trust in him, noth- 
ing more—so Salvatore now, while he sat at 
meat with the Inglese, mentally put a limit 
to his own complaisance, a complaisance 
which had been born of his intense avarice. 
To-day he would get all he could out of the 
Inglese—money, food, wine, a donkey—who 
knew what? And then—good-by to soft 
speeches. Those fishermen, his friends, his 
comrades, his world, in fact, should have 
their mouths shut once for all. He knew 
how to look after his girl, and they should 
know that he knew, they, and all Biondino, 
and all San Felice, and all Cattaro. His 
limit, like Eric’s, was that day of the fair, 
and it was nearly reached. For the hours 
were hurrying towards the night and fare- 
wells. 

Moved by his abrupt desire to stand well 
with everybody during this last festa, Eric 
began to speak to Salvatore of the donkey 
auction. When would it begin? 

“Chi lo sa?” 

No one knew. In Sicily all feasts are 
movable. Even mass may begin an hout too 
late or an hour too early. One thought the 
donkey auction would start at fourteen, an- 
other at sixteen, o’clock. Gaspare was im- 
periously certain, over the macaroni which 
had now made its appearance, that the hour 
was seventeen. There were to be other 
auctions, auctions of wonderful things. A 
clock that played music—the “ Marcia 
Redle” and the “Tre Colori”—was to be 
put up, suits of clothes, too, boots, hats, a 
chair that rocked like a boat on the sea, a 
revolver ornamented with ivory. Already— 
no one knew when, for no one had missed 
him—he had been to view these treasures. 
As he spoke of them tongues were loosed and 
eyes shone with excitement. Money was in 
the air. Prices were passionately discussed, 


values debated. All down the table went the 
words “ soldi,” “lire,” “lire sterline,” “ bigli- 
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etti da cinque,“ “ biglietti da dieci.”” Salvatore’s 
hatred died away, suffocated for the mo- 
ment under the weight of his avarice. A 
donkey—yes, he meant to get a donkey with 
the stranger’s money. But why stop there? 
Why not have the clock, and the rocking-chair, and 
the revolver? His sharpness of the Sicilian, a sharp- 
ness almost as keen and sure as that of the Arab, 
divined the intensity, the recklessness alive in the 
Englishman to-day, bred of that limit, “my last day 
of the careless life,” to which his own limit was 
twin brother, but of which he knew nothing. And 
as Erie was intense to-day, because there were so 
few hours left him for intensity, so was Salvatore 
intense in a different way, but for a similar reason. 
They were walking in step without being aware of 
it. Or were they not rather racing neck to neck, 
like passionate opponents? 

There was little time. Then they must use what 
there was to the full. They must not let one single 
moment find them lazy, indifferent. 

Under the cover of the flood of talk Eric turned 
to Maddalena. She was taking no part in it, but 
was eating her macaroni gently, as if it were a new 
and wonderful food. So Eric thought as he looked 
at her. To-day there was something strange, almost 
pathetic to him in Maddalena, a softness, an innocent 
refinement, that made him imagine her in another 
life than hers, and with other companions, in a life 
as free but less hard, with companions as natural 
but less ruthless to women. 

* Maddalena,” he said to her, “they all want to 
buy things at the auction.” 

“ Si, signore.” 

“ And you?” 

“I, signorino?”’ 

“Yes. Don’t you want to buy something?” 

He was testing her, testing her memory. She 
looked at him above her fork, from which the 
macaroni streamed down. 

“TI am content without anything, signorino,”’ she 
said. 

“ Without the blue dress and the earrings, longer 
than that?’ He measured imaginary earrings in 
the air. “ Have you forgotten, Maddalena?” 

She blushed and bent over her plate. She had not 
forgotten. All the day since she rose at dawn she 
had been thinking of Eric's old promise. But she 
did not know that he remembered it, and his 
remembrance of it came to her now as a love- 
ly surprise. He bent his head down nearer to 
her. 

“When they are all at the auction, we will go 
to buy the blue dress and the earrings,” he almost 
whispered. ‘“ We will go by ourselves. Shall we?” 

“ Si, signore.” 

fler voice was very small and her cheeks still held 
their flush. She glanced, with eyes that were un- 
usually conscious, to right and left of her, to see 
if the neighbors had noticed their colloquy. And 
that look of consciousness made Eric suddenly under- 
stand that this limit which he had put to his sinning 
—so he had called it with a sort of angry mental 
sincerity, sufmoned, perhaps, to match the tre- 
mendous sincerity of his wife which he was meet- 
ing with a lie to-day—his sinning against Hermi- 
one, was also a limit to something else. Had he not 
sinned against Maddalena, sinned when he had kissed 
her, when he had shown her that he delighted to 
be with her? Was he not sinning now when he 
promised to buy for her the most beautiful things of 
the fair? For a moment he thought to himself that 
his fault against Maddalena was more grave, more 
unforgivable, than his fault against Hermione. But 
then a sudden anger that was like a storm, against 
his own condemnation of himself, swept through him. 
He had come out to-day to be recklessly happy, and 
here he was giving himself up to gloom, to absurd 
self-torture. Where was his natural careless temper- 
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ament? ‘To-day his soul was full of shadows, like 
the soul of a man going to meet a doom. 

“Where’s the wine?’ he called to Gaspare. 
“ Wine, cameriere, wine!” 

“You must not drink wine with the pasta, si- 
gnorino!” cried Gaspare. “ Only afterwards, with 
the vitello.” 

‘““Have you ordered vitello? Capital! But I’ve 
finished my pasta and I'm thirsty. Well, what do 
you want to buy at the auction, Gaspare, and you, 
Amedeo, and you, Salvatore?’ 

He plunged into the talk and made Salvatore 
show his keen desires, encouraging and playing with 
his avarice, now holding it off for a moment, then 
coaxing it as one coaxes an animal, stroking it, 
tempting it to a forward movement. The wine went 
round now, for the vitello was on the table, and 
the talk grew more noisy, the laughter louder. 
Outside, too, the movement and the tumult of the 
fair were ‘increasing. Cries of men selling their 
wares rose up, the hard melodies of a piano-organ, 
and a strange and ecclesiastical chant sung by 
three voices that, repeated again and again, at last 
attracted Eric’s attention. 

“ What’s that?” he asked of Gaspare. 
priests chanting?” 

“Priests! No, signore. Those are the Romani.” 

“Romans here! What are they doing?’ 

“They have a cart decorated with flags, signorino, 
and they are selling lemon-water and ices. All the 
people say that they are Romans and that is how 
they sing in Rome.” 

The long and lIugubrious chant of the ice-venders 
rose up again, strident and melancholy as a song 
chanted over a corpse. 

“It’s funny to sing like that to sell ices,” Eric 
said. ‘It sounds like men at a funeral.” 

“Oh, they are very good ices, signore. 
mans make splendid ices.” 

Turkey followed the vitello. 

Eric’s guests were now completely at ease and 
perfectly happy. The consciousness that all this 
was going to be paid for, that they would not have 
to put their hands in their pockets for a _ soldo, 
warmed their hearts as the wine warmed their 
bodies. Amedeo’s long white face was becoming 
radiant, and even Salvatore softened towards the 
Inglese. A sort of respect, almost furtive, came to 
him for the wealth that could carelessly entertain 
this crowd of people, that could buy clocks, chairs, 
donkeys, at pleasure, and scarcely know that soldi 
were gone, scarcely miss them. As he attacked his 
share of the turkey vigorously, picking up the bones 
with his fingers and tearing the flesh away with his 
white teeth, he tried to realize what such wealth 
must mean to the possessor of it, an effort continual- 
ly made by the sharp-witted, very poor man. And 
this wealth—for the moment some of it was at.his 
command! To ask to-day would be to have... In- 
stinctively he knew that, and felt like one: with 
money in the bank. If only it might be so to-morrow 
and for many days! He began to regret the limit. 
almost to forget the sound of the laughter of the 
Catania fishermen upon the steps of the church 
of Sant Onofrio. His pride was going to sleep, and 
his avarice was opening its eyes wider. 

When the meal was over they went out on to the 
pavement to take coffee in the open air. The throng 
was much greater than it had been when they en- 
tered, for people were continually arriving from the 
more distant villages, and two trains had come in 
from Messina and Catania. It was difficult to find 
a table. Indeed, it might have been impossible had 
not Gaspare ruthlessly dislodged a party of acquaint- 
ances who were comfortably established around one 
in a prominent position. 

“*T must have a table for my padrone,”’ he said. 
“Go along with you!” 

And they meekiy went, smiling, and without ill- 
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will, indeed almost as if they had received a compli- 
ment. 

“ But, Gaspare,” began Eric, “I can’t—” 

“Here is a chair for you, signorino. 
quickly.” 

“At any rate, let us offer them something.” 

** Much better spare your soldi now, signorino, and 
buy something at the auction. That clock plays 
the ‘ Tre Colori’ just like a band.” 

“ Buy it. Here is some money.” 

He thrust some notes into the boy's ready hand. 

“Grazie, signorino. Ecco la musica!” 

In the distance there rose the blare of a proces- 
sional march from “ Alda,” and round the corner 
of the Via di Polifemo came a throng of men and 
boys in dark uniforms, with epaulettes and cocked 
hats with flying plumes, blowing with all their 
might into wind instruments of enormous size. 

“That is the musica of the citt&, signore,” ex- 
pla‘ned Amedeo. “Afterwards there Will be the 
Musica Mascagni and the Musica Leoncavello.” 

“Mamma mia! - And will they all play together?” 

“No, signore. They have quarrelled. At Pasqua 
we had no music, and the archpriest was hooted 
by all in the Piazza.” 

“ Why?’ 

“Non lo so. I think he had forbidden the Musica 
Mascagni to play at Madre Lucia’s funeral, and the 
Musica Mascagni went to fight with the musica 
della cittA. To-day they will all play, because it is 
the festa of the santo patrono, but even for him 
they will not play together.” 

The bandsmen had now taken their places upon 
a wooden dais exactly opposite to the restaurant, 
and were indulging in a military rendering of “ Ce- 
leste Alda,” which struck most of the Sicilians at 
the small tables to a reverent silence. Madda- 
lena’s eyes had become almost round with pleasure, 
Gaspare was singing the air frankly with Amedeo, 
and even Salvatore seemed soothed and humanized 
as he sipped his coffee, puffed at a thin cigar, and 
eyed the women who were slowly sauntering up 
and dowa to show their finery. At the windows of 
most of the neighboring houses appeared parties 
of dignified gazers, important personages of the town, 
who owned small balconies commanding the Piazza, 
and who now stepped forth upon these coigns of 
vantage, and leaned upon the rails that they might 
see and be seen by the less favored ones below. 
Amedeo and Gaspare began to name these potentates. 
The stout man with the gray mustache, white 
trousers, and a plaid shaw! over his shoulders, was 
Signor Torloni, the syndic of San Felice. The tail, 
angry-looking gentleman, with bulging black eyes and 
wrinkled cheeks, was Signor Carata, the avvocato, 
and the lady in black and a yellow shawl was his 
wife, who was the daughter of the syndic. Close by 
was Signorina Maria Sacchetti, the beauty of San 
Felice, already more than plump, but with a good 
complexion, and hair so thick that it stood out from 
her satisfied face as if it were trained over a trellis. 
She wore white, and long thread gloves which went 
above her elbows. Maddalena regarded her with 
awe when Amedeo mentioned a rumor that she was 
going to be “ promised” to Doctor Marinelli, who 
was to be seen at her side, wearing a Gibus hat and 
curling a pair of gigantic black mustaches. 

Eric ‘listened to the music and the chatter which, 
silenced by the arrival of the music, had now burst 
forth again, with rather indifferent ears. He wanted 
to get away somewhere and to be alone with Mad- 
dalena. The day was passing on. Soon night would 
be falling. The fair would be at an end. Then 
would come the ride back, and then— But he did 
not care to look forward into that future. He had 
not done so yet. He would not do so now. It would 
be better, when the time came, to rush upon it 
blindly. Preparation, forethought, would only render 
him unnatural. And he must seem natural, utterly 
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natural, 
regret. 

“ Pay for the coffee, Gaspare,” he said, giving the 
boy some money. “ Now I want to walk about and 
see everything. Where are the donkeys?” 

He glanced at Salvatore. 

“Oh, signore,” said Gaspare, “they are outside 
the town in the watercourse that runs under the 
bridge—you know, that broke down this spring where 
og: line is? They have only just finished mending 
ge 

“I remember your telling me.’ 

“ And you were so glad the natin was travelling 
the other way.” 

“ Yes, yes.’ 

He spoke hastily. Salvatore was on his feet. 

“What hour have we?’ 

Eric looked at his watch. 

“Half past two already! 
mustn't forget the donkeys.” 

Salvatore came close up to him. 

“ Signore,” he began, in a low voice, 
you wish me to do?” 

“ Bid for a donkey.” 

“Si, signore.” 

“For the best donkey they put up for sale.” 

Salvatore began to look passionately eager. 

“Si, signore. And if I get it?” 

“Come to me and I will give you the money to 


” 


in his insincere surprise, in his insincere 


I say, Salvatore, you 


“what do 


“Si, signore. How high shall I go?” 

Gaspare was listening intently, with a hard face 
and sullen eyes. His whole body seemed to be 
disapproving what Eric was doing. But he said 
nothing. Perhaps he felt that to-day it would 
be useless to try to govern the actions of his 
padrone. 

“How high? Well”—Eric felt that, before Gas- 
pare, he must put a limit to his price, though he did 
not care what it was—‘say a hundred. Here, I'll 
give it you now.” 

He put his hand into his pocket and drew out his 
portfolio. 

“ There's the hundred.” 

Salvatore took it eagerly, spread it over his hand, 
stared at it, then folded it with fingers that seemed 
for the moment almost delicate, and put it into 
the inside pocket of his jacket. He meant to go 
almost directly, and show it to the fishermen of 
Catania who had laughed upon the steps of the 
church, and explain matters to them a little. They 
thought him a fool. Well, he would soon make 
them understand who was the fool. 

“ Grazie, signore !” 

He said it through his teeth. Eric turned to 
Gaspare. He felt the boy's stern disapproval of 
what he had done, and wanted, if possible, to make 
amends. 

* Gaspare,” he said, “here is a hundred lire for 
you. I want you to go to the auction and to bid 
for anything you think worth having. Buy some- 
thing for your mother and father, for the house, 
some nice things!” 

“ Grazie, signore.” 

He took the note, but without alacrity, and his 
face was still lowering. 

“And you, signore?” he asked. 

ca) 1?” 

“Yes. Are you not coming with me to the 
auction? It will be better for you to be there to 
choose the things.” 

For an instant Fric felt irritated. Was he nev- 
er to be allowed a moment alone with Madda- 
lena ? 

“Oh, but I'm no good at—” he began. 

Then he stopped. To-day he must be birbante, on 
his guard. Once the auction was in full swing— 
so he thought—Salvatore and Gaspare would be as 
they were when they gambled beside the sea. They 
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would forget everything. It would be easy to escape. 
But till that moment came he must-be cautious. 

“Of course I'll come,” he exclaimed, heartily. 
“But you must do the bidding, Gaspare.” 

The boy looked less sullen. 

“Va bene, signorino. I shall know best what 
the things are worth. And Salvatore "—he glanced 
viciously at the fisherman—‘“ can go to the donkeys. 
I have seen them. They are poor donkeys this year.” 

Salvatore returned his vicious glance, and said 
something in dialect which Eric did not understand. 
Gaspare’s face flushed, and he was about to burst 
into an angry reply when Eric touched his arm. 

“Come along, Gaspare!” 

As they got up, he whispered, 

“Remember what I said about to-day!" 

“Ma che—” 

Erie closed his fingers tightly on Gaspare’s arm. 

“ Gaspare, you must remember! Afterwards what 
you like, but not to-day. Andiamo!” 

They all ‘got up. The musica della cittA was now 
playing a ‘violent jig, .undoubtedly composed by 
Bellini, who was considered almost as a child of 
San Felice, having been born close by at Catania. 

“Where are the women in the wonderful blue 
dresses,” Eric asked, as they stepped into the road, 
“and the earrings? I haven't seen them yet.” 

“They will come towards evening, signorino,” 
replied Gaspare, ““when it gets cool. They do not 
care to be in the sun dressed like that. It might 
spoil their things.” 

Evidently the promenade of these proud beauties 
was an important function. 


“We must not miss them,” Eric said to Mad- 
dalena. ¢ 

She looked conscious. “ No, signore.” 

“They will all be here this evening, signore,’ 


said Amedeo, “for the giuochi di fuoco.” 

“The giuochi di fuoco—they will be at the end?” 

* Si, signore. After the giuochi di fuoco it is 
all finished.” 

Eric stifled a sigh. “It is all finished,”’ Amedeo 
had said. But for him? For him there would be 
the ride home up the mountain, the arrival upon 
the terrace before the house of the priest. At what 
hour would he be there? It would be very late, 
perhaps nearly at dawn, in the cold, still, sad hour 
when vitality is at its lowest. And Hermione? 
Would she be sleeping? How would they meet? 
How would he— 

“ Andiamo ! Andiamo!” he 
angrily. “‘ Which is the way?” 

“All the auctions are held outside the 
signore,” said Amedeo. ‘“ Follow me.” 

Proudly he took the lead, glad to be useful and 
important after the benefits that had been bestowed 
upon him, and hoping secretly that perhaps the 
rich Inglese would give him something to spend, too, 
since money was so plentiful for donkeys and clocks. 

“They are in the fiume, near the sea and the 
railway line.” 

The railway line! When he heard that, Eric had 
a moment's absurd sensation of reluctance, a desire 
to hold back, such as comes to a man who is un- 
expectedly asked to confront some danger. It 
seemed to him that if he went to the watercourse 
he might be seen by Hermione and Artois as they 
passed by on their way to Biondino. But of course 
they were coming from Messina! What a fool he 


eried out, almost 


town, 


was to-day! His recklessness seemed to have de- 
serted him just when he wanted it most. To-day 
he was not himself. He was a coward. What it 


was that made him a coward he did not tell him- 
self. 

“Then we can all go together,” he said. 
tore and all.” 

“Si, signore.” Salvatore’s voice was close at his 
ear, and he knew by the sound of it that the fisher- 
man was smiling. “We can all keep together, 
signore; then we shall be more gay.” 


* Salva- 
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* desolate lava wastes; 


They threaded their way through the throng. 
The vioient jig of Bellini died away gradually, 
till it was faint in the distance. At the end of 
the narrow street Eric saw the large bulk of Etna. 
On this clear afternoon it looked quite close, almos¢ 
as if, when they got out of the street, they would 
be at its very foot, and would have to begin to 
climb. Eric remembered his wild longing to carry 
Maddalena Off upon the sea, or to some eyrie in the 
mountains, to be alone with her in some savage 
place. Why not give ail these people the slip now 
—somehow—when the fun of the fair was at its 
height, mount the donkeys, and ride straight for 
the huge mountain? There were caverns there and 
there were almost impene- 
trable beech forests. Sebastiano had told him tales 
of them, those mighty forests, that climbed up to 
green lawns looking down upon the Lipari Isles. 
He thought of their silence and their shadows, their 
beds made of the drifted leaves of the autumn. 


There, would be no disturbance, no clashing of 
wills and of interests, but calm and silence and 
the time to love. He glanced at Maddalena. He 


could hardly help Imagining that she knew what he 
was thinking of. Salvatore had dropped behind 
for a moment. Eric did not know it, but the fisher- 
man had caught sight of his comrades of Catania 
drinking in a roadside wine-shop,: and had stopped 
to show them the note for a hundred lire, and 
to make them understand the position of affairs 
between him and the forestiere. Gaspare was talk- 
ing eagerly to Amedeo about the things that were 
likely to be put up for sale at the auction. 

* Maddalena,” Eric said to the girl in a low 
voice, “can you guess what I am thinking about *” 

She shook her head. 

“No, signore.” 

“ You see the mountain?” 

He pointed to the end of the little street. 

“Si, signore.” 

“I am thinking that I should 
now with you.” 

“Ma, signorino '—the Fiera!” 

Her voice sounded plaintive with surprise, 
she glanced at her pea-green skirt. 

“And this, signorino!”—she touched it carefully 
with her slim fingers. “ How could I go in this?” 

“When the fair is over, then, and you are in 
your every-day gown, Maddalena, I should like to 
earry you off to Etna.” 

“They say there are briganti there."” 

“Brigands! Would you be afraid of them with 
me?” 

“I don’t know, signore. But what should. we 
do there on Etna far away from the sea and from 
Biondino ?” 

“We should ”’—he whispered in her ear, seizing 
this chance almost angrily, almost defiantly, with 
the thought of Salvatore in his mind—*“ we should 
love each other, Maddalena. It is quiet in the 
—— forests on Etna. No one would disturb us, 
and—” 

A chuckle close to his ear made him start. Salva- 
tore’s hand was on his arm, and Salvatore’s face, 
looking wily and triumphant, was close to his. 

“ Gaspare was wrong; there are splendid donkeys 
here. I have been talking to some friends who have 
seen them.” 

There was a tramp of heavy boots on the stones 
behind them. The fishermen from Catania were 
coming to see the fun. Salvatore was in glory. To 
get all and give nothing was in his opinion to ac- 
complish the legitimate aim of a man’s life. And 
his friends, those who had dared to sneer and to 
whisper, and to imagine that he was selling his 
danghter for money, now knew the truth and were 
here to witness his ingenuity. Intoxicated by his 
triumph, he began to show off his power over the 
Inglese for the benefit of the tramplers behind. He 
talked to Eric with a loud familiarity, kept laying 


like to go there 


and 
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his hand on Eric’s arm as they walked, and even 
called him, with a half-jocose intonation, “ com- 
pare.” Eric sickened at his impertinence, but was 
obliged to endure it with patience, and this act of 
patience brought to the birth within him a sudden 
fierce longing for revenge, a longing to pay Salva- 
tore’ out for his grossness, his greed, his sly and 
leering affectation of playing the slave when he was 
really indicating to his compatriots that he con- 
sidered himself the master. Again Eric heard the 
eall of the Sicilian blood within him, but this time 
it did not call him to the tarantella or to love. It 
called him to strike a blow. But this blow could 
only be struck through Maddalena, could only be 
struck if he were traitor to Hermione. For a mo- 


ment he saw. everything red. Again Salvatore 
called him “compare.” Suddenly Eric could not 
bear it. 

“Don’t say that!’ he said. “Don't call me 
that !” 


and, for an instant, as they walked side by side, the 
two men looked at each other with eyes that told 
the truth. Then Salvatore, without asking for any 
explanation of Eric’s sudden outburst, said: 

“Va bene, signore, va bene! I thought for to- 
day we were all compares. Scusi, scusi.” 

There was a bitterness of irony in his voice. As 
he finished he swept off his soft hat, and then re- 
placed it more over his left ear than ever. Eric 
knew at once that he had done the unforgivable 
thing, that he had stabbed a Sicilian’s amour propre 
in the presence of witnesses of his own blood. The 
fishermen from Catania had heard. He knew it 
from Salvatore’s manner, and an old sensation came 
to him that Salvatore had passed sentence upon 
him. In silence, and mechanically, be walked on 
to the end of the street. He felt like one 
who, having done something swiftly, thought- 
lessly, is suddenly “onfronted with the irreparable, 
abruptly sees the future spread out before him 
bathed in a flash of crude light, the future trans- 
formed in a second by that act of his as a land- 
scape is transformed by an earthquake or a calm 
sea by a hurricane. 

And when the watercourse came in sight, with its 
crowd, its voices, and its multitude of beasts, he 
looked at it duliy for a moment, hardly realizing it. 

In Sicily the animal fairs are often held in the 
great watercourses that stretch down from the feet 
of the mountains to the sea, and that resemble huge 
highroads in the making, roads upon which the 
stones have been dumped ready for the steam-roller. 
In winter there is sometimes a torrent of water rush- 
ing through them, but in summer they are dry, and 
look like great wounds gashed in the thickly growing 
lemon and orange groves. The trampling feet of 
beasts can do no harm to the stones, and these water- 
courses in the summer season are of no use to any- 
body. They are, therefore, often utilized at fair- 
time. Cattle, donkeys, mules, are driven down to 
them in squadrons. Painted Sicilian carts are ranged 
upon their banks, with sets of harness, and the 
auctioneers, whose business it is to sell miscellaneous 
articles—household furniture, stuffs, clocks, orna- 
ments—frequently descend into them, and mount a 
heap of stones to gain command of their gaping 
audience of contadini and the shrewder buyers from 
the towns. 

The watercourse of San Felice was traversed at 
its mouth by the railway line from Catania to 
Messina, which crossed it on a long bridge supported 
by stone pillars and buttresses, the bridge which, 
as Gaspare had said, had recently collapsed and 
was now nearly built up again. It was already in 
use, but the trains were obliged to crawl over it at 
a snail's pace in order not to shake the unfinished 
masonry, and men were stationed at each end to 
signal to the driver whether he was to stop or 
whether he might venture to go on. Beyond the 


watercourse, upon the side opposite to the town of 
San Felice, was a series of dense lemon-groves, gained 
by a sloping bank of bare crumbling earth, on the 
top of which, close to the line and exactly where it 
came to the bridge, was a group of four old olive- 
trees, with gnaried, twisted trunks. These trees cast 
a patch of pleasant shade, from which al! the bustle 
of the fair was visible, but at a distance, and as 
Eric and his party came out of the village on the 
opposite bank, he whispered to Maddalena, 

“ Maddalena .”’ 

“ Si, signore ?”’ 

“ Let’s get away presently, you and I; let's go and 
sit under those trees. I want to talk to you quietly.” 

“Si, signore.” 

Her voice was lower even than his own. 

“ Ecco, signore! Ecco!” 

Salvatore was pointing to a crowd of donkeys. 

“Signorino! Signorino !” 

“ What is it, Gaspare?”’ 

“ That is the man who is going to sell the clock!” 

The boy’s face was intent. His eyes were shining, 
and his glum manner had vanished, under the in- 
fluence of a keen excitement. Eric realized that 
very soon he would be free. Once his friends were 
in the crowd of buyers and sellers, everything but the 
chance of a bargain would be forgotten. His own 
blood quickened, but for a different reason. 

“ What beantiful carts!” he said. “We have no 
such carts in England !” 

“If you would like to buy a cart, signore—"’ be- 
gan Salvatore. 

But Gaspare interrupted with violence. 

“Macche! What is the use of a cart to the si- 
gnorino? He is going away to England. How can 
he take a cart with him in the train?’ 

“He can leave the cart with me,” said Salvatore, 
with open impudence. “I can take care of it for 
the signore as well as the donkey.” 

“ Macche!” cried Gaspare, furiously. 

Eric took him by the arm. 

“Help me down the bank! Come on!” 

He began to run, pulling Gaspare with him. When 
they got to the bottom, he said: 

“It's ail right, Gaspare. I'm not going to be such 
a fool as to buy a cart. Now, then, which way are 
we going?” 

“ Signore, do you want to buy a very good donkey, 
a very strong donkey, strong enough to carry three 
Germans to the top of Etna? Come and see my 
donkey. He is very cheap. I make a special price 
because the signore is simpatico. All the English 
are simpatico. Come this way, signore! Gaspare 
knows me. Gaspare knows that I am not birbante.” 

“Signorino! Signorino! Look at this clock! It 
plays the ‘Tre Colori.’ It is worth twenty-five lire, 
but I will make a special price for you because you 
love Sicily and are like a Siciliano. Gaspare will 
tell you——” 

But Gaspare 
roughly. 

“Let my padrone alone. He is not here to buy. 
He is only here to see the fair. Come on, signorino! 


elbowed away his acquaintances 


Do not answer them. . Do not take any notice. You 
must not buy anything or you will be cheated. Let 
me make the prices.” 

“Yes, you make the price. Per Bacco! how hot 


it is!" 

He pulled his hat down over his eyes. 

“Maddalena, you'll get a sunstroke !"’ he said. 

“Oh no, signore. I am accustomed to the sun.” 

“ But to-day it’s terrific!” 

Indeed, the masses of stones in the watercourse 
seemed to draw and to concentrate the sunrays. 
The air was alive with minute and dancing specks 
of light, and in the distance, seen under the railway 
bridge, the sea looked hot, a fiery blue that was 
surely sweating in the glare of the afternoon. The 


crowd of donkeys, of cattle, of pigs—there were 
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many pigs on sale—looked both dull and angry in 
the heat, and the swarms of Sicilians who moved 
slowly about among them, examining them critically, 
appraising their qualities, and noting their defects, 
perspired in their festa clothes, which were mostly 
heavy and ill-adapted to summer-time. A _ small 
boy passed by, bearing in his arms a struggling 
turkey. He caught his foot in some stones, fell, 
bruised his forehead, and burst out crying, while 
the indignant and terrified bird broke away, leaving 
some feathers, and made off violently towards Etna. 
There was a roar of laughter from the people near. 
Some ran to catch the turkey, others picked up the 
boy. Salvatore had stopped to see this adventure, 
and was now at a little distance, surrounded by the 
Catanesil, who were evidently determined to assist 
at his bidding for a donkey. The sight of the note 
for a hundred lire had greatly increased their re- 
spect for Salvatore, and with the Sicilian instinct 
to go, and to stay, where money is, they now kept 
close to their comrade, eyeing him almost with awe 
as one in possession of a fortune. Eric saw them 
presently examining a group of donkeys. Salvatore, 
with an autocratic air, and the wild gestures peculiar 
to him, was evidently laying down the law as to 
what each animal was worth. The fishermen stood 
by, listening attentively. The fact of Salvatore’s 
purchasing power gave him the right to pronounce 
an opinion. He was in glory. Eric thanked Heaven 
for that. The man in glory is often the forgetful 
man. Salvatore, he thought, would not bother about 
his daughter and his banker for a little while. But 
how to get rid of Gaspare and Amedeo? It seemed 
to him that they would never leave his side. 

There were many wooden stands covered with 
goods for sale in the watercourse, with bales of 
stuff for suits and dresses, with hats and caps, shirts, 
cravats, boots and shoes, walking-sticks, shawls, 
household utensils, crockery, everything the conta- 
dino needs and loves. Gaspare, having money to 
lay out, considered it his serious duty to examine 
everything that was to be bought with slow min- 
uteness. It did not matter whether the goods were 
suited to a masculine taste or not. He went into 
the mysteries of feminine attire with almost as 
much assiduity as a mother displays when buying 
a daughter's trousseau, and insisted upon Fric’s 
sharing his interest and caution. All sense of 
humor, all boyish sprightliness, vanished from him 
in this important epoch of his life. The suspicion, 
the intensity of the bargaining contadino came to 
the surface. His usually bright face was quite 
altered. He looked elderly, subtle, and almost Jew- 
ish as he slowly passed from stall to stall, test- 
ing, weighing, measuring, appraising. 

It seemed to Eric that this progress would never 
end. Presently they reached a stand covered with 
women's shawls and with aprons. 

“Shall I buy an apron for my mother, signorino?” 
asked Gaspare. 

“ Yes, certainly.” . 

Eric did not know what else to say. The result 
of his consent was terrible. For a full half-hour 
they stood in the glaring sun, while Gaspare and 
Amedeo solemnly tried on aprons over their suits 
in the midst of a concourse of attentive contadini. 
In vain did Erie say: “That's a pretty one. I 
should take that one.” Some defect was always 
discoverable. The distant mother’s taste was 
evidently peculiar and not to be easily suited, and 
Erie, not being familiar with it, was unable to 
combat such assertions of Gaspare as that she ob- 
jected to pink spots, or that she could never be 
expected to put on an apron before the neighbors 
if the stripes upon it were of different colors and 
there was no stitching round the hem. For the 
first time since he was in Sicily the heat began to 
affect him unpleasantly. His head felt as if it 


were compressed in an iron band, and the vision 
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of Gaspare, louking Jewish, and revolving slowly 
in aprons of different colors, shapes, and sizes, be- 
gan to dance before his eyes. He felt desperate, 
and suddenly resolved to be frank. 

“ Macche!” Gaspare was exclaiming, with indig- 
nant gestures of protest to the elderly couple who 
were in charge of the aprons, “it is not worth two 
soldi! It is not fit to be thrown to the pigs, and 
you ask me—”’ 

“ Gaspare !”" 

“Two lire—Madonna! Sangue di San Pancrazio, 
they ask me two lire! Macche!”’ He flung down 
the apron passionately upon the stall. “Go and 
find Lipari people to buy your dirt; don’t come to 
Biondinesi.” 

He took up another apron. 

* Gaspare !" 

“One lira fifty. Madre mia! do you think I was 
born in a grotto on Etna, and have never—” 

“ Gaspare, listen to me!” 

“Scusi, signorino! I—” 

“I'm going over to sit down in the shade for a 
minute. After that wine I drank at dinner I'm a 
bit sleepy.” 

“Si, signore. Shall I come with you?” . 

For once there was a reluctance in his voice, and 
he looked down at the blue and white apron he had 
on with wistful eyes. It was a new joy to him 
to be bargaining in the midst of an attentive throng 
of his compatriots. 

“No, no. You stay here and spend the money. 
Bid for the clock when the auction comes on.” 

“Oh, signore, but you must be here, too, then.” 

“All right. Come and fetch me if you like. I 
shall be over there under the trees.” He waved his 
hand vaguely towards the lemon-groves. * Now 
choose a good apron. Don’t let them cheat you.” 

“ Macche!” The boy laughed loudly, and turned 
eagerly fo the stall again. 

“Come, Maddalena !” 

Eric drew her quickly, anxiously, out of the 
crowd, and they began to walk across the water- 
course towards the farther bank and the group 
of olive-trees. Salvatore had forgotten them. So 
had Gaspare. Both father and servant were taken 
by the fascination of the fair. At last! But how 
late it must be! How many hours had already 
fled away! Eric scarcely dared to look at his 
watch. He feared to see the time. While they 
walked he said nothing to Maddalena, but when 
they reached the bank he took her arm and helped 
her up it, and when they were at the top he drew 
a long breath. 

“Are you tired, signorino?”’ 

“ Tired—yes, of all those people. Come and sit 
down, Maddalena, under the olive-trees.” 

He took her by the hand. Her hand was warm 
and dry, pleasant to touch, to hold. As he felt it 
in his the desire to strike at Salvatore revived with- 
in him. Salvatore was laughing at him, was tri- 
umphing over him, triumphing in the get-all-and- 
give-nothing policy which he thought he was pur- 
suing with such complete success. Would it be very 
dificult to turn that success into failure? Eric 
wondered for a moment, then ceased to wonder. 
Something in the touch of Maddalena’s hand told 
him that, if he chose, he could have his revenge 
upon Salvatore, and he was assailed by a double 
temptation. Both anger and love tempted him. If 
he stooped to do evil he could gratify two of the 
strongest desires in humanity, the desire to con- 
quer in love and the desire to triumph in hate. Sal- 
vatore thought him such a fool, held him in such 
contempt! Something within him was burning to- 
day as a cheek burns with shame, something within 
him that was like the kernel of him, like the soul 
of his manhool, which the fisherman was sneering 
at. He did not say to himself strongly that he did 
not care what such men thought of him. He could 
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not, for his nature was both reckless and sensitive. 
He did care, as if he had been a Sicilian half 
doubtful whether he dared to show his face in the 
Piazza. And he had another feeling, too, which had 
come to him when Salvatore had answered his 
exclamation of irresistible anger at being called 
“compare,” the feeling that, whether he sinned 
against the fisherman or not, the fisherman meant 
to do him harm. ‘The sensation might be absurd, 
would have seemed to him probably absurd in Eng- 
land. Here, in Sicily, it sprang up and he had 
just to accept it, as a man accepts an instinct which 
guides him, prompts him. 

Salvatore had turned down his thumb that day. 

Eric was not afraid of him. Physically he was 
quite fearless. But this sensation of having been 
secretly condemned made him feel hard, cruel, ready 
perhaps to do a thing not natural to him, to sacri- 
fice another who had never done him wrong. At 
that moment it seemed to him that it would be 
more manly to triumph over Salvatore by a double 
betrayal than to “run straight,” conquer himself 
and let men not of his code think of him as they 
would. 

Not of his code! But what was his code? 
that of England or that of Sicily? 
of .blood was governing him to-day? 
would govern him finally? Artois would have had 
an interesting specimen under his observant eyes 
had he been at the fair of San Felice. 

Maddaiena willingly obeyed Eric’s suggestion. 

“Get well into the shade,” he said. ‘* There's 
just enough to hold us, if we sit close together. 
You don’t mind that, do you?” 

“No, signore.” 

“Put your back against the trunk—there.” 

He kept his hat off. Over the railway line from 
the hot-looking sea there came a little breeze that 
just moved his short hair and the feathers of gold 
about Maddalena’s brow. In the watercourse, but 
at some distance, they saw the black crowd of men 


Was it 
Which strain 
Which strain 


and women and beasts swarming over the hot 
stones. 

“How can they?’ Eric muttered, as he looked 
down. 

* Cosa?” 

He laughed. 

“I was thiuking out loud. I meant how can 
they bargain and bother hour after hour in all 


that sun!” 


“ But, signorino, you would not have them pay 
too much!” she said, very seriously. “It is dread- 
ful to waste soldi.” 

“I suppose—yes, of course it is. Oh, but there 


are so many things worth more than soldi. 
mio! Let’s forget all that!” 

Iie waved his hand towards the crowd, but he 
saw that Maddalena was preoccupied. She glanced 
towards the watercourse rather wistfully. 

“What is it, Maddalena? Ah, I know! 
blue dress and the earrings! Per Bacco!” 

“ No, signore! no, signore!"’ she disclaimed quick- 
ly, reddening. 

“Yes, it is. I had forgotten. But we can't go 
now. Maddalena, we will buy them this evening. 
Directly it gets cool we'll go, directly we've rested a 
little. But don’t think of them now. I've promised 
and I always keep a promise. Now don't think of 
that any more!” 

He spoke with a sort of desperation. The fair 
seemed to be his enemy, and he had thought that 
it would be his friend. It was like a personage 
with a stronger influence than his, an influence that 
could take away that which he wished to retain, 
to fix upon himself. 

“No, signore,” Maddalena said, 
wistfully. 

“Do you care for a blue dress and a pair of 
earrings more than you do for me?” cried Eric with 


Dio 


The 


meekly but still 
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sudden roughness. “Are you like your father? 
Do you only care for me for what you can get 
out of me? I believe you do!” 

Maddalena looked startled, 
his outburst. Her 
at him steadily. 

“Non @ vero.” The words sounded almost stern. 

“I do,” he said—*I do want to be cared for a 
little—just for myself.” 

At that moment he had a sensation of loneliness 
like an utterly unloved man. And yet at that mo- 
ment a great love was travelling to him—a love 
that was complete and flawless. But he did not 
think of it. He only thought that perhaps all this 
time he had been deceived, that Maddalena, like 
her father, was merely pleased to see him because 
he had money and could spend it. He sickened. 

“Non @ vero!’ Maddalena repeated. 

Her lips still trembled. Eric looked at her doubt- 
fully, yet with a sudden tenderness. Always when 


almost terrified, by 
lips trembled, but she gazed 


she looked troubled, even for an instant, there 
came to him the swift desire to protect her, to 
shield her. 


“But why should you care for me’ he said. 
“It is better not. For I am going away, and prob- 
ably you will never see me again.” 

Tears came into Maddalena’s eyes. He did not 
know whether they were summoned by his previous 
roughness or his present pathos. He wanted to 


know. 
“Probably I shall never come back to Sicily 
again,” he said, with pressure. 


She said nothing. 

“It will be better not,” he added. 

Now he was speaking for himself. 

“There’s something here, something that I love 
and that’s bad for me. I’m quite changed here. 
I'm like another man.” 

He saw a sort of childish surprise creeping into 
her face. 

“ Why, signorino?” she murmured. 

lie kept his hand on hers and held it on 
warm ground. 

“Perhaps it is the sun,” he said. “I 
head here, and I—lose my heart!” 

She still looked rather surprised, and again her 
ignorance fascinated him. He thought that it was 
far more attractive than any knowledge could have 
been. 

“I'm horribly happy here, but I 
happy.” 

“Why, signore? It is better to be happy.” 

“Per Dio!” he exclaimed. 

Now a deep desire to have his revenge upon Salva- 
tore came to him, but not at all because it would 
hurt Salvatore. The cruelty had gone out of him. 
Maddalena’s eyes of a child had driven it away. 
He wanted his revenge only because it would be 
an intense happiness to him to have it. He wanted 
it because it would satisfy an imperious desire of 
tender passion, not because it would infuriate a 
man who hated him. He forgot the father in the 
daughter. 

“ Suppose I were quite poor, Maddalena!” he said. 

“ But you are very rich, signovino.” 

“But suppose I were poor, like Gaspare, for in- 
stance. Suppose I were like I am, just the same, 
only a contadino, or a fisherman, as your father 
is. And suppose—suppose "—he hesitated—* sup- 
pose that I were not married!” 

She said nothing. She was listening with deep 
but still surprised attention. 

“Then I could—I could go to your father, and 
ask him—” 

He stopped. 

“ What could you ask him, signorino?”’ 

“Can't you guess?” 

“No, signore.”’ 

“IT might ask him to marry you. 


* Much better.” 
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The Quaker on the 
outside of the Quaker 
Oats box guarantees the 
quality and purity of what 
is inside the box. 
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exclusive process 3S 
—a different way of . 
selecting and milling 
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it were like that—I should ask him to let me marry 
you.” 

“ Davvero?” 

_ An expression of intense pleasure, and of some- 
thing more—of pride—had come into her face. 
She could not divest herself imaginatively of her 
conception of him as a rich straniere, and she saw 
herself placed high above “the other girls,’ turned 
into a lady. 

* Magari'” she murmured, drawing in her breath, 
then breathing out. 

“ You would be happy if I did that?” 

* Magari!” she said again. 

He did not know what the word meant, but he 
thought it sounded like the most complete ex- 
pression of satisfaction he had ever heard. 

“I wish,” he said, pressing her hand 
I were a Sicilian of Biondino.” 

At this moment, while he was speaking, he heard 
in the distance the shrill whistle of an engine. It 


-“I wish 


ceased. Then it rose again, piercing, prolonged, 
fierce surely with inquiry. He put his hands to his 
ears. 


“How beastly that is!’ he exclaimed. 

He hated it not only for itself, but for the 
knowledge it sharply recalled to his mind, the 
knowledge of exactly what he was doing and of 


the facts of his life, the facts that the very near 
future held. 

“Why do they do that?’ he added, with intense 
irritation 


“ Because of the bridge, signorino. They want to 


know if they can come upon the bridge. Look! 
There is the man waving a flag. Now they can 
come. It is the train from Palermo.” 


“ Paiermo !” he said, sharply. 

“Si, signore.”’ 

» “But the train from Palermo 
way, by Messina!” 

“Si, signore. But there are two, one by Messina 
and one by Catania. Ecco!” 

From the lemon-groves came the rattle 
approaching train. 

“ But—but—” 

He caught at his watch, pulled it out. 

Five o'clock! 

He had taken his hand from Maddalena’s, and 
now he made a movement as if to get up. But he 
did not get up. Instead, he pressed back against 
the olive-tree, upon whose trunk he was leaning, 
as if he wished to force himself into the gnarled 
wood of it. He had an instinct to hide. The 
train came on very slowly. During the two or 
three minutes that elapsed before it was in his 
view Eric lived very rapidly. He felt sure that 
Hermione and Artois were in the train. Hermione 
had said that they would arrive at Cattaro at 
five thirty. She had not said which way they were 
coming. Eric had assumed that they would come 
from Messina because Hermione had gone away by 


comes the other 


of the 


that route. It was a natural error. But now? 
If they were at the carriage window! If they saw 
him! And surely they must see him. The olive- 


trees were close to the line and on a level with it. 
He could not get away. If he got up he would be 
more easily seen. Hermione would call out to 
him. If he pretended not to hear she might, she 
probably would, get out of the train at the San 
Felice station and come into the fair. She was 
impulsive. It was just the sort of thing she might 
do. She would do it. He was sure she would do 
it. He looked at the watercourse hard. The 
erowd of people was not very far off., He thought 
he detected the form of Gaspare. Yes, it was 
Gaspare. He and Amedeo were on the outskirts 
of the crowd nearest the railway bridge. As he 
gazed, the train whistled once more, and he saw 
Gaspare turn round and look towards the sea. He 
held his breath. 
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*“ Eeco, signorino! Viene!” 

Maddalena touched his arm, kept her hand upon 
it. She was deeply interested in this event, the 
traversing by the train of the unfinished bridge. 
Eric was thankful for that. At least she did not 
notice his violent perturbation. 

“ Look, signorino! Look!” 

In despite of himself Eric obeyed her. He wanted 
not to look, but he could not help looking. The 
engine, still whistling, crept out from the embrace 
of the lemon-trees, with the dingy line of carriages 


behind it. At most of the windows there were 
heads of people looking out. Third class—he saw 
soldiers, contadini. Second class—no one. Now 


the first-class carriages were coming. 
close to him. 

“* Ah!” 

He had seer Hermione. She was standing up, 
with her two hands resting on the door-frame, and 
her head and shoulders outside of the carriage. 
Erie sat absolutely still and stared at her, stared 
at her almost as if she were a stranger passing by. 
She was looking at the watercourse, at the crowd, 
eagerly. Her face, much browner than when she 
had left Sicily, was alight with excitement, with 
happiness. She was radiant. Yet he thdught she 
looked oid, older at least than he had remembered. 
Suddenly, as the train came very slowly upon the 
bridge, she drew in to speak to some one behind 
her, and he saw vaguely Artois, pale, with a long 
beard. He was seated, and he, too, was gazing 
out at the fair. He looked ill, but he, too, looked 
happy, much happier than he had in London. He -~ 
put up a thin band and stroked his beard, and Eric 
saw wrinkles coming round his eyes as he smiled 
at something Hermione said to him. The train 
came to the middle of the bridge and stopped. 

“Ecco!” murmured Maddalena. “The man at 
the other end has signalled!” 

Eric looked again at the watercourse. Gaspare 
was beyond the crowd now, and was staring at the 
train with interest, like Maddalena. Would it 
never go on? Eric set his teeth and cursed it si- 
lently. And his soul said: “Go on! Go on!” 
again and again. “Go on! Go on!” Now Hermi- 
one was once more leaning out. Surely she must 
see Gaspare. A man waved a flag. The train 
jerked back, jangled, crept forward once more, this 
time a little faster. In a moment they would be 
gone. Thank God! But what was Hermione do- 
ing? She started. She leaned further forWard, 
staring into the watercourse. Eric saw her face 
changing. A look of intense surprise, of intense 
inquiry, came into it. She took one hand swiftly 
from the door, put it behind her—ah, she had a 
pair of opera-glasses at her eyes now! The train 
went on faster. It was nearly off the bridge. But 
she was waving her hand. She was calling. She 
had seen Gaspare. And he? Eric saw him start 
forward, as if to run to the bridge. But the train 


They were 


was gone. The boy stopped, hesitated, then dashed 
away across the stones. 

“Signorino! Signorino!” 

Eric said nothing. 

“Signorino!’ repeated Maddalena. “Look at 
Gaspare! Is he mad? Look how he is running!” 


Gaspare reached the bank, darted up it, and dis- 
appeared into the village. 
“ Signorino, what is the matter?’ 


Maddaiena pulled his sleeve. She was looking 
almost alarmed. 

“Matter? Nothing.” 

Eric got up. He could not remain still. It was 


all over now. The fair was at an end for him. 
Gaspare would reach the station before the train 
went on, would explain matters. Hermione would 
get out. Already Erie seemed to see her coming 
down to the watercourse, walking with her charac- 
teristic slow vigor. It did not occur to him at 
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first that Hermione might refuse to leave Artois. 
Something in him knew that she was coming. Fate 
had interfered now imperiously. Once he had 
cheated Fate. That was when he came to the fair 
despite Hermivne’s letter. Now Fate was going to 
have her revenge upon him. He looked at Madda- 
lena. Was Fate working for her, to protect her? 
Would his loss be her gain? He did not know, for 
he did not know what would have been the course 
of his own conduct if Fate had not interfered. He 
had been trifling, letting the current take him. It 
might have taken him far, but—now Hermione was 
coming. It was all over and the sun was still up, 
still shining upon the sea. 

“Let us go into the fair. 

He tried to speak lightly. 

“ Si, signore.” 

Maddalena shook out her skirt and began to 
smile. She was thinking of the blue dress and the 
earrings. They went down into the watercourse. 

“ Signorino, what can have been the matter with 
Gaspare?” 

“1 don’t know.” 

“He was looking at the train.” 

“Was he? Perhaps he saw a friend in it. 
that must have been it. 
train.” 

He stared across the watercourse towards the 
village, seeking two figures, and he was conscious 
now of two feelings that fought within him, of two 
desires; a desire that Hermione should not come, 
and a desire that she should come. He wanted, 
he even longed, to have his evening with Mad- 
dalena. Yet he wanted Hermione to get out of 
the train when Gaspare told her that he—Eric— 
was at San Felice. If she did not get out she 
would be putting Artois before him. The pale face 
at the window, the eyes that smiled when Hermione 
turned familiarly round to speak, had stirred with- 
in him the jealousy of which he had already been 
conscious more than once. But now actual vision 
had made it fiercer. The woman who had leaned 


It is cooler now.” 


Yes, 
He saw a friend in the 


out looking at the fair belonged to him. He felt 
intensely that she was his property. Maddalena 
spoke to him again, two or three times. He did 


not hear her. He was seeing the wrinkles that 
came round the eyes of Artois when he smiled. 

“Where are we going, signorino? Are we going 
back to the town?’ 

Instinctively Eric was following in the direction ta- 
ken by Gaspare. He wanted to meet Fate half-way, 
to still, by action, the tumult of feeling within him. 

“ Aren't the best things to be bought there?” he 
replied. “By the church where all those booths 
are? I think so.” 

Maddalena began to walk a little faster. The 
moment had come. Already she felt the blue dress 
rustling about her limbs, the earrings swinging in 
her ears. 

Eric did not try to hold her back. Nor did it 
occur to him that it would be wise to meet Hermione 
without Maddalena. He had done no actual wrong, 


and the pale face of Artois had made him defiant. 
He would 
He did not think of Madda- 
but he did feel as if, 


Hermione came to him with her friend. 
come to her with his. 
lena as a& weapon exactly, 


without her, he would be at a disadvantage when 
he and Hermione met. 

They were in the first street now. People were 
beginning to flow back. from the watercourse to- 
wards the centre of the fair. They walked in a 
crowd and could not see far before them. But 
Eric thought he would know when Hermione was 
near him, that he would feel her approach. The 
crowd went on slowly, retarding them, but at last 
they were near to the church of Sant Onofrio and 
could hear the sound of music. The “ Intermezzo” 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana” was being played 
by the Musica Mascagni. Suddenly Eric started. 
He had felt a pull at his arm. 

“Signorino! Signorino !” 

Gaspare was by his side, streaming with per- 
spiration and looking violently excited. 

“ Gaspare !’ 


He stopped, cast a swift look round. Gaspare 
was alone. 

“ Signorino "—the boy was breathing hard—* the 
signora "’—he gulped——“ the signora has come back.” 

The time had come for acting. Eric feigned 
surprise. 

“The signora! What are you saying? The si- 


gnora is in Africa.” 

“No, signore! She is here!” 

“Here in San Felice?’ 

“No, signore! But she was in the train. I saw 
her at the window. She waved her hand to me and 
called out—when the train was on the bridge. I 
ran to the station, I ran fast, but when I got there 
the train had just gone. The signora has come 
back, and we are not there to meet her!” 

His eyes were tragic. Evidently he felt that 
their absence was a matter of immense importance, 
was a catastrophe. 

“The signora here'” Eric repeated, trying to 
make his voice amazed. “ But why did she not tel! 
us? Why did she not say she was coming?” 

He looked at Gaspare, but only for an instant 
He felt afraid to meet his great, searching eyes. 

“Non lo so.” 

Maddaiena stood by in silence. The bright look 
of anticipation had gone out of her face, and was 
replaced by a confused and slightly anxious ex- 
pression. 

“TI can’t understand it,” Eric said, heavily. “I 
can't— Was the signora alone, or did you see some 
one with her?” 

“The sick signore? I did not see him. 
only the signora standing at the window, 
her hand—cosi !” 

He waved his hand. 

“Madonna!” Eric said, mechanically. 

“What are we to do, signorino?” 

“Do! What can we do? The train has gone!” 

“Si, signore. But shall I fetch the donkeys?” 

Eric stole a glance at Maddalena. She was look 
ing frankly piteous. 

“Have you got the clock yet?’ he asked Gaspare. 

“No, signore.”’ 

Gaspare began to look rather miserable, too. 

“It has not been put up. Perhaps they are 
putting it up now.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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FOR Weddings, Sterling Silver is 

essential. Nothing is more ap- 
propriate or more appreciated. Next 
to the ring itself, it dominates all 
* other gifts. It becomes the heirloom 
of the family. 

Three points should be observed 
in buying silver. The weight must 
be substantial, the workmanship per- 
fect, the design exclusive. ese 

ree requisites are found in the 
highest degree in the productions 
from the famous Reed & Barton 
Silver Works. wae 


REED & BARTON Productions in Sterling Silver Sold everywhere by the better jewelry stores. Write 
and High Grade Silver Plate are notably superior in us for Catalog E 9, showing late designs and prices of 
workmanship and artistic individuality of design. The the various pieces, together with suggestions and prices 
standard for generations. A comparison with other of chest combinations. A valuable reference book for 
makes is earnestly invited. wedding or holiday time. 


Trade Marks. 


Os Seay Bre REED & BARTON 
z 4 Qs Silver Works — Established 1824 — TAUNTON, MASS. 


STERLING The Oldest Makers of Silverware of Repute in America 
On Silver Plate: 


REED & BARTON New York Stores: REED & BARTON CO., 320 Fifth Avenue and 6 Maiden Lane. 
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PATTERNS 


PATTERNS FOR LITTLE GIRLS 


no prettier or more suitable trimming for a 

little girl than smocking embroidery. The little 
frock is shirred in row after row of gathers from 
the top of the collar to the depth of a yoke, and 
then on the top of these gathers or pleats the fancy 
stitches are put in. The preparation of the gathers 
may be considered by some persons a little tedious, 
as the stitches must be carefully put in to make 


P's: a frock, or for a big over-all apron, there is 


even ridges. These may be any depth from one- 
sixteenth of an inch to one-half inch, but rather 
close stitches are best for a child's frock. As was 





SMOCKED FROCK FOR A 
Cut Paper Pattern 
Sizes, 1, 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 


LITTLE GIRL 
No. 534. 
Price, 15 cents 
suggested in an article on smocking-stitches in the 
Bazar of last February, the stitches may be kept 
even by running in as a guide a thread of a color 
contrasting with the material. There are many 
pretty stitches. We reproduce here an illustration 
of some of those described in the above-mentioned 

article. 

The frock pattern comes in five sizes, beginning 
with that for a child of one year. It is very simple 
to make, and may be simply shirred from the neck 
down to a shallow yoke depth instead of being em- 
broidered in the smocking-stitches. 

A very simple but most useful article is the little 
kindergarten apron. It is a very helpful protection 
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SOME PRETTY SMOCKING-STITCHES. 

to the frock of any little girl, either at home or 
at school. It may be made of denim, brown linen, 
or striped gingham, or for a daintier little afternoon 





KINDERGARTEN APRON. 

Cut Paper Pattern No. 535. 
Sizes, 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. Price, 15 cents. 
apron flowered dimity may be used, with a tiny 
edge of lace. The apron buttons over the shoulders 
to the back straps and protects the whole front of 
the child's frock. 
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The Woman Who 


NE can’t imagine a woman of taste 

selecting any but Artloom Tapestries 

if given a choice. Moderate in price and so 

much more effective than ordinary curtains 
sold in the stores. 

The test of curtains is what they will do 
for a room; raw colorings and crude com- 
binations kill other furnishings. Artloom 
curtains dress a room; they lend of their 
richness and beauty to their surroundings. 
They are artistic but not obtrusive. 

They may be seen in homes of wealth all 
over the land and in thousands of modest 
homes and apartments where money counts 
for less than refinement. After all, good 
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Knows Tapestries 


taste is something money cannot buy, and 
it doesn’t add a penny to the cost of 
manufacture. 

Beautiful Empire and floral effects, cor- 
rect “‘ period’’ designs, as little as $4.00 
and up. 

lf you think of buying curtains, couch 
covers or table covers, our Style book *B” 
of Artloom designs in colors will help you 
choose the right thing for your room. It is 
free. If you write at once we will send also, 
without cost, a clever little book, ‘*‘ Home 
Making,’’ by Edith W. Fisher,” illustrated 
with twelve full-page views showing con- 
trasting interior decorations. 


Your dealer doubtless has Artloom Tapestries, but you ought to write 
for our book anyway, so as to be sure you get what you ask for. 
The label ‘‘Artloom Tapestries"’ on every piece is your safeguard. 


Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NOVEL UNDERWEAR PATTERNS 


MOST unusual garment and a most useful one 


A 


is the new combination pattern No. 536. It 
is a combination of corset-cover, circular 
drawers, and underpetticoat in one. The corset- 


“over is cut on the circular model, with a straight 
gore at the front, which gives it a particularly good, 
smooth fit at the sides. This is set into a band 
or belt of beading, and attached to this belt there 
is what seems to be a full short petticoat. It is, 
in reality, a pair of full drawers or full divided 
skirt. The drawers are so full that they fall to- 
gether at the front, giving the effect of a petticoat, 
and at the back the two sides are stitched together 





NEW COMBINATION GARMENT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 536. 
Usual sizes. Price, 25 cents. 

down to a depth of about eight inches. Thus one 

has the fulness across the back, where it is desirable 

to hold out the dress, but across the front there is 
no fulness nor any extra material. There are ro 
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gathers; the drawers, corset-cover, or skirt, being 
cut on the circular model, all go into the belt with. 
out fulness. The lower edge of the garment is 
finished with a full ruffle of fine nainsook with in- 
sertion and edging of lace. 








CIRCULAR NIGHTGOWN WITH 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 
Usual sizes. Price, 25 


FRONT YOKE. 
537. 
cents. . a 


The circular nightgown pattern has a bias seam 
at the centre of the back. The yoke is only in the 
front, but the band of trimming which outlines it 
goes over the shoulder and down the back a few 
inches. The sleeve is a particularly novel feature. 
It has the outer or back portion drawn up full into 
the front, making an easy curve over the elbow. 
The yoke may be made of all-over embroidery, or 
little sprays of flowers may be embroidered on the 
nainsook of which it is made, or it may have in- 
sertion of lace put on in a pattern. 
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The Safe Way 
To Buy Linings 


When buying linings every carefully-dressed 

(Hydegra de | woman knows it is folly to simply state her 

requirements and leave it to the judgment of 

TEXTILES the sales-person to fill them properly. 

The safe way—the only way that will result 

in satisfaction, both in appearance and wear— 

is to acquaint yourself with the merits of linings whose quality is beyond 
question and ask for them by mame. 


Fabrics of this high quality are those bearing the accompanying trade 
mark, Hydegrade Textiles. In these famous goods we offer four special 


linings for women’s wear, each filling perfectly 
{ C FNTA its particular sphere of usefulness. 
They represent the highest achievement in 


Satin the weaver’s and finisher’s art. In beauty and 

richness they are unequaled ; in durability and 

satisfaction they outclass any goods used for a similar purpose, regardless 
of name or price. 

Lucenta Satin has a guaranteed permanent finish of beautiful lustre. 
It possesses all the desirable qualities of genuine silk goods costing several 

e times as much. May be used wherever fine 
Paisley satin is needed. 40 cents a yard. 

A most serviceable and beautiful fabric is 

5 Paisley Percaline. Its delicate moire effect 

Percaline places it in great favor for waist and skirt 

linings; also is without equal as a goods for drop linings. 20 cents a yard. 

Sakana Satin is another strictly high-grade lining. It is of handsome 
finish and great wearing qualities. Lends itself admirably for use in 
petticoats, also linings for women’s jackets, etc. 30 cents a yard. 

Rusiline, the fourth of this famous Hyde. 
AN ak an a grade group, is a mercerized percaline; very 
strong and of brilliant finish. Suitable for 
general lining purposes. 25 cents a yard. 
Satine All of the above are made in 100 shades 
and are obtainable at all lining counters. 

Be sure you find the Hydegrade trade mark on the selvage of every 
kind. It’s your guarantee of the best in that particular class. Also see 
the trade mark name of each, as displayed herewith. 

ee If you have difficulty in securing any of 
Ry S$} | | ne Hydegrade Textiles send us money order and 
we will see that you are supplied at once. 


Let us send free samples; also illustrated booklet telling of the many 
uses to which these goods may be put. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 361-363 Broadway, New York City. 


Makers of HYDEGRADE Textiles. 
Introducers of the famous fabric HEATHERBLOOM. 
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(Continued from page 857) 


HIRT-WAISTS made with much 
S should be worn out-of-doors 

jacket or wrap, or after sunset. 
wore a very “fetching” blouse much ornamented 
with eyelet embroidery is now deeply lamenting 
her imprudence in sitting on the beach in sun and 
wind. While one cannot say that the eyelet pat- 
tern is repeated on her neck and shoulders, there 
are enough freckles to make her very unhappy and 
to give her much trouble before they disappear. 

At a recent wedding the conventional bridal loaf 
was conspicuously absent. The wedding-cake made 
by girl friends of the bride was served in a novel 
and attractive fashion. It was baked in loaves, and 
when cold was cut into small balls with a cutter 
like that used for potatoes. The balls were about 
the size of an English walnut. They were first 
covered with a soft frosting of confectioners’ sugar, 
and while moist were rolled in shredded cocoanut. 
The little snowballs were then piled lightly in low 
old-fashioned silver cake-baskets. Chopped almonds 
might be used in place of the cocoanut, and choco- 
late frosting might also give variety. 

A change from raffia for table-mats 
gray-green beach grass, just now in the best con- 
dition for using. Combined with pink raffia the 
natural color of the grass is charming. 

Autumn begins, according to the almanac, Sep- 
tember 23, but its approach is heralded before 
that by the early twilights, and the occasional tang 
of frost at night or early in the morning. Just 
now a touch of red with the white costume is sea- 
sonable and attractive. White serge and mohair 
suits with bolero or Eton jackets are particularly 
fetching when brightened by a red silk girdle and 
stock or belt and necktie. Red veils are said to 
be good for the complexion, but are rarely becoming 
when worn over the face. A twist of red chiffon, 
however, around the sunburnt summer Panama is 
exceedingly pretty. The small-brimmed white sailor, 
$0 popular this season, can be freshened for these 
last outings by a smart red band, with a small plain 
gilt buckle or a red quill. 

Wash belts, hand-embroidered, should be made very 
simple. The machine-worked belts are very elabo- 
rate in design. An effective pattern is to cover the 
belt with good-sized polka dots in solid work, alter- 
nating with “stars” of “eyelets.” Another is a 
combination of “French knots” with some open- 
work figure. For material use some good strong 


open-work 
only under a 
One girl who 


is common 


stuff which will not pull out of shape easily. It 
is a good idea to wash the belt before it is 
worked. 


Large “beach” clam-shells with the deep purple 
border are very effective for serving lobster farcie 
or creamed fish of any kind. When the supply is 


abundant one can afford a fresh set each time. The 
larger shells, known as skimming shells, can 
also be used for this purpose, though their 
size is rather better fitted for holding olives, 
salted nuts, or even dressed cucumbers. Our 


great-grandmothers would doubtless have scorned 
to put them on the table, though they used them 
freely for sugar-scoops, cream-skimmers, and soap- 
dishes. With a tiny marine sketch in oil or water- 
color, they are attractive pin-trays. ash-receivers, 
pen-trays, according to the user. Sea-gulls would 
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be a fitting design. Why not take home a few, 
decorate them, and send them in place of a Christ- 
mas card? They would carry with the greeting and 
good wishes a welcome suggestion of the summer 
and the sea. 

“More gowns are spoiled by carelessness in wear- 
ing sleeve-protectors than from any other one 
cause,” said the young woman in charge of a large 
cleaning establishment recently. To emphasize her 
remarks she held up a pale pink China-crépe bod- 
ice. It did not look much soiled, but when she 
raised the short sleeves it appeared that not only 
was the color destroyed by perspiration, but that it 
had turned a sickly shade of green. ‘“ There,” she 
continued, “is a lovely dress ruined beyond repair 
just because the owner wore it once or twice with- 


out shields.” For some reason we all dislike to 
put shields into a waist (is there any small task 
more unpopular?), and we are apt to think that 


it will be a cool day, or that we are going to sit 
quite still—in fact, any excuse that releases us from 


the immediate bother—but when we take off our 
dress later we lament our procrastination. 
For an excellent orange syrup, which is easily 


made, ripe oranges are used. The thin-skinned fruit 
is preferable, as it has more juice. Squeeze the 
oranges, and to every pint of juice add a pound and 
a quarter of granulated sugar. Boil slowly, and 
skim as long as the patience holds out, which 
should be as long as any scum rises. Set away to 
cool. When cold it is ready to be bottled. If the 
corks are of good quality and firmly driven in, this 
syrup will keep indefinitely. It is excellent when 
mixed with ice-water, or it can be used as an in- 
gredient for the various fruit punches. 

A set of clothes-hangers makes an acceptable 
gift for a bride, a traveller, or a college girl. The 
set consists of waist and skirt hangers—a dozen of 
each. The best waist-hangers are those of copper 
wire, found at any furnishing store. They should 
be wound with narrow ribbon, finished with a tiny 
bow at each shoulder end. The skirt-hangers are 
easily made at home. Take an inch strip of pine 
wood. Cut it into eight-inch lengths. Wind these 
also with ribbon. Screw into the middle of the 
upper edge a fairly large-sized brass cup-hook, and 
two cup-hooks of smaller size near the ends of the 
lower edge to hold the loops of the skirt-band. 
Many closets now are provided with a small brass 
rod fastened across at a convenient height. The 
hangers are hooked on this. Closets sometimes have 
a shelf running across or the entire length. In 
that case three large cup-hooks can be screwed to 
the under side, to hold any sort of a rod, from brass 
to broomstick. It is astonishing what a number 
of waists and skirts can be hung, without crowding, 
on a rod four feet long. 

Young people always enjoy piazza luncheons. 
Cold chocolate with whipped cream is an appetizing 
and nutritious beverage to serve at such a meal. 
Tea sherbet, too, will be appreciated by tired golfers 
or tennis-players. Sweeten the tea well, add lemon 
juice if preferred, and freeze. If the lemon juice 
is omitted the sherbet can be served with a thick 
creamy hot lemon sauce. Punch made of tea with 
considerable lemon, orange, and a little pineapple 
is deliciously refreshing. It should be served ex- 
tremely cold, of course. 
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For Baby's Bath 


Start the New Beauty Culture at the Cradle 








ABY’S birthright is a 
skin soft as satin, pink- 
and-white and healthy, 

but almost as delicate as a 
rose petal. 

This infinitely tender sur- 
face cannot withstand the 
touch of any soap except 
one which soothes while it 
cleanses, heals while it 
penetrates. 

Many mothers subject 
their babies to the harsh, 
ungrateful influence of a 
soap which irritates and 
harms, which causes the 
sensitive pores to close 
against it, which aggravates 











Under its soothing influ- 
ence, the pores open wide, 
permitting the soap to pene- 
trate deep and to dissolve 
any greasy impurities which 
may .have lodged beneath 
the surface. 

When these waxy deposits 
are removed, the pores can 
once again perform their 
work of inhaling the life- 
giving oxygen of theairand 
breathing out the poisonous. 
gases from the blood. 

The skin, you know, 
breathes just as the lungs 
do, and the only way to 
have perfect skin-health and 


and reddens the creases The Best Thing in the Narsery vigor is to keep every one 


between those jolly rolls of 
fat. That is because they 
do not know the quality of the soap they use 
in the nursery. 

This is a point upon which you cannot afford 
to have the slightest doubt. 

An unknown soap is an unsafe soap. 

Pond’s Extract Soap is a ‘‘known quantity’ and 
a known quality. In Pond’s Ex- 
tract Soap, it is combined with a 
toilet soap of superlative merit 





Except the Baby! 


Pond’s 


of these little mouths freely 
open. 

It is the ideal soap for the nursery, because it 
cools, soothes and gently stimulates while it 
cleanses. It does much to prevent and it pleas- 
antly relieves chafing, prickly heat and every 
sort of irritation to which the delicate skin of 
babyhood is subject. 

Lay in a supply of Pond’s Ex- 
tract Soap today—for the baby— 
for yourself. 

Be on your guard against sub- 


—the choicest product of the E t a 
P stitution. There are many so- 
famous Armour laboratories. xtt ac called ‘‘witch hazel’’ soaps, arti- 


The perfect purity and gentle 
virtues of Pond’s Extract Soap 
make it pre-eminently the best 





ficially colored green, offered as 


Soap ‘*‘just as good.’’ Pond’s Extract 


Soap is pure white. The name 





for baby’s bath. 
It is the best thing in the nursery except the baby. 
It is the one safe soap for use from the hour of 
the stork’s visit unto the final, seventh age of man. 
Pond’s Extract Soap is welcomed by the skin 
of infants and adults. 





appears upon cake and container. 
Miss Grace Truman-Hoyt, the eminent New York 

specialist, has written four books of instruction 

that give the secrets of The New Beauty Culture. 

No. 1—The Complexion. No. 2—The Bath. 

No. 3—Baby’s Bath. No. 4¢— Handsome White Hands. 

Any or all these booklets will be sent on receipt of postage. 








Armour & Company 


Sole Licensee from Pond’s Extract Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed 


stamped envelope in their letters. All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


Twenry-rour.—Here are some charades that I 
think will be easy to act and guess: 

Pickwick.—Llave some one represented picking the 
wick of a candle. 


First rate (fur straight).—Represented by hav- 
ing a person standing before a glass, and en- 
deavoring to put on a fur cape or boa. It is 


arranged crookedly at first, and then straight with 
a great deal of care. 

Fortunate._-A gypsy may be shown writing out a 
fortune for some one from a pack of cards, and on 
receiving the fortune the person to whom it is given 
immediately eats it 


Ingratiate (in-gray-she-ate).—A lady in a gray 
dress is shown eating. 
Metaphor (met-a-four).—A person Is shown walk- 


ing, and presently four others come in and all stop 
and talk. 

Inconstant (ink-on-stand).—A 
shown on a stand. 

Sadducee (sad-you-see).—A child is shown weep- 
ing violently. 

Sentiment (cent-I-meant).—Two people are quar- 
relling over money. No. 1 gives a quarter to the 
other and it is refused, and, finally, a cent is de- 
manded, and he emphasizes the fact that he wanted 
and meant a cent. 

Forefather (for father).—A son is shown making 
a present to a father. 

I think that you will find these charades easy to 
carry out and very good. 

Mania.—tThere are many attractive figures for a 
eotillon where favors are not necessary, and I will 
tell you. of several. Have a hoop figure where one 
gir! is led out, and four boys roll hoops around the 
room, all starting at ome end at the same time; 
the one who first gets around claims the girl for 
his partner ; the others have to retire to their places. 
Or, have several girls out, and one extra boy, the 
last one to get his hoop around fails to have a 
partner. Give all the boys aprons, and have them 
start at the same moment to tie them on; the one 
who first succeeds has the first choice of partners, 
and so on; they all dance with the aprons tied on. 
Have two May-poles with different colored ribbons 
floating from the top. The girls and boys dance 
around them, and at a signal change ribbons; the 
two who have the same colored ribbons are partners. 
A pretty figure is where the lights are turned very 
low, and the favors are little fairy-lamps. These are 
held during the dancing, or you could use instead 
paper Japanese lanterns with little lighted candles 
inside. An amusing favor figure is to pass around 
big Jack Horner plies, and have inside all kinds of 
little china animals. Have a pie for the girls, an- 
other for the boys, and let the two who pull out 
the same kind of animal be partners. The driving 
figure always Interests young people. The reins are 


large ink-bottle Is 


made of ribbon: a girl chooses four men, who are 
driven by her ribbons; a man four girls; these 
are driven several times around the hall and then 


come together, and the boy dances with the girl 
opposite him. The figure where a girl throws a 
ball to four men in a row standing at a distance, 


and dances with the one who catches it, is amusing 
too. I think you will find most of these figures in- 
teresting and attractive. 

LucILLeE.—Why don’t you have a pound-party? 
It is most amusing, and according to your descrip- 
tion just about what would be suitable. Ask every 
one to contribute a pound of something—every one 
in the club, of course—and do not let the contents 
of any of the pound packages be divulged. All must 
be wrapped up carefully, and when the guests enter 
they must deposit their packages on a large table. 
You can guess what fun a pound of excelsior, or a 
pound of coal, or a pound of flowers, etc., will make 
when they are shown. First comes the auctioning. 
Some ope who is clever at such things must be the 
auctioneer, and all must be given the same number 
of beans. No one knows until he unties the package 
what it contains, or whether he has a prize or a 
joke. I think if you have such a party you will 
find it great fun. Another entertainment which is 
apt to be very successful is to have several tables, 
and at each some feat to do. At one, hard knots 
to untie; at another, things to smell and name; at 
another, things to taste and name; at another, 
guesses to be made about the number of beans in a 
dish, the seeds in a squash, the berries in a bowl, 
the flowers in a bunch, etc.: at another, the feat 
may be to draw a pig with your eyes shut; and you 
ean think of others on the same order. The contest 
may be played progressively, and when a bell rings 
all should change tables, each one carrying his pad 
with his answers. At the end the person with the 
best list of answers gets a prize. I am sure that 
either of these games will do for your entertainment. 

L: E. B.—An invitation to a wedding-reception de- 
mands an answer which should be sent as soon as 
possible after the invitation is received. The fol- 


Jowing rule for sending cards is right: a married 


woman should send one of her own and two of her 
husband’s cards in an envelope addressed to the 
mother and father of the bride, who give the re- 
ception, and the same number of cards in another 
envelope addressed to the bride and groom. An un- 
married woman sends one of her cards addressed to 
the host and hostess, another to the bride and 
groom: an unmarried man. sends two cards in the 
same way. The cards should be sent to be received 
at the time of the reception. The cards may be sent 
even if an answer has gone before in acknowledg- 
ment of the invitation, but they are not necessary. 

CERTAINLY. At any dinner the lady guest of 
honor should be served first unless the hostess is a 
much older woman, when it is proper to serve her 
before the guest of honor. In ordinary entertain- 
ing, and even at functions, I know that it is a 
somewhat disputed question whether the hostess 
or the woman guest of honor is served first: but 
the majority favor serving the guest first, unless in 
the instance I quote. The proper dress for a gentle- 
man to wear in the evening at any entertainment 
where ladies are present is a full-dress suit. Tuxedo 
coats are perm'ssible at home and for “stag” en- 
tertainments, and sometimes in summer at informal 
evening dinners. 
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Strong, healthy, happy Children 
My 


These beautiful children are typical ESKAY’S FOOD babies 
strong of limb, healthy and vigorous, because their bodies are well 
nourished. Where you find an ESKAY’S FOOD baby, you find a 
well baby. ESKAY’S FOOD is a perfect nutrient. It makes sick 
babies well and keeps well babies healthy and strong. It makes 
bone and muscle and gives strong resistance against disease, espe- 
cially during the hot season. 


Write 
Care f 


SMITH, KLIN! h Street, Philadel 
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M. B.—A silver-wedding anniversary should be a 
very pleasant, informal kind of an entertainment. 
I would advise a reception—the conventional thing 
—with some suggestive features. Send out the 
ecards engraved in silver or written with silver ink. 
Decorate the house attractively by using silver paint 
profusely to cover white china dishes and vases, etc., 
to hold flowers, and on the refreshment-table. You 
can easily wash off the silver afterwards, and the 
dishes so decorated are effective and appropriate. 
You can fill them with greens and flowers and, on 
the refreshment-table, with little candies, bonbons, 
and small cakes. Have some large figures—the 
dates of the wedding and of the anniversary—cut 
out of cardboard and covered with silver paper, 
and put these over the place where the bride and 
groom will stand to receive, or make the letters out 
of greens. On the refreshment-table have a big 
wedding-cake with decorations—the appropriate 
dates and initials—made of silver candies, and give 
for souvenirs pretty little boxes decorated with the 
silver dates and initials to use for carrying home 
a piece of the cake. All the children and grand- 
children should help: receive, and there should be 
music, and the festivity should end with dances in 


which all can join—such as the Virginia reel, 
lancers, etc.—as it makes the entertainment so 
merry. Invite all who will be interested to the re- 


ception, unless you wish to have a smaller affair 
and limit the number of invitations. In the latter 
case I would advise having a dinner, but I think 
you will find the reception more enjoyable. If you 
wish any other suggestions write again at once. 
You might add to the entertainment some tableaux 
where some of the eventful scenes in the lives of 
the parents are acted by the children—this is great 
fun—and you could have some original verses read 
for the occasion if you wish. 

IonoramMus.—A german or cotillon is danced in 
couples. One person leads and starts the different 
figures, and several of the couples dance at a time. 
Partners start dancing together, and at a signal 
from the leader separate, each choosing some one 
else. After a certain number of the couples have 
danced the leader signals that they are to take their 
partners to their seats, and all sit down. Then an- 
other number of couples lead out, and so on until 
all have danced. Favors are given in a german— 
all sorts of pretty suitable little presents and knick- 
knacks. There are different kinds of figures which 
a competent person must master before he can lead 
a german.. All depends on the leader, and it is 
not possible to have a german unless one has a 
leader who understands all about the dance. Fancy 
eut glasses are always in good taste. When four 
glasses are put at a cover they are usually intended 
for water, sherry, champagne, and claret or port, 
although there may be glasses for Rhine wine, or 
for whiskey and soda, or for any wines preferred. 
Sherry goes with the soup; champagne with the 
substantial courses; and red wine with the dessert. 
Fresh peaches may be cut up and eaten with cream 
and sugar, or simply peeled and eaten with a fork. 
It is too “ messy ” to eat peaches at table with one’s 
fingers. 

Bripe.—-The bride’s father pays for the use of 
the church if there is a charge for it, for the music, 
and for the carriages for the guests. Yes; I would 
advise you to have a small wedding breakfast at a 
hotel, and provide carriages to take the guests from 
the church to the hotel. Invite the few guests by 
written personal notes, and after the wedding send 
engraved announcements generally. I would advise 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


you to have at least one girl attendant—it adds to 
tne prettiness of the wedding—and to have a best 
man and four ushers. They will make the affair 
“go” better, and help in all ways, and they do not 
add to the formality. You may carry a _ prayer- 
book or a Bible in your hand if you do not wish 
to carry flowers, A good simple menu for the break- 
fast will be consommé or bouillon in cups; creamed 
lobster and salad and sandwiches; ices and jelly: 
and ice-cream and wedding-cake; and coffee in demi- 
tasses. Have wine or punch if you wish, but it is 
not necessary. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—A buffet luncheon is supposed to 
be served to the guests standing informally about 
the dining-room. It is the kind of an entertain- 
ment that is often served at weddings, receptions, 
etc. The invitations may be your visiting-card, with 
the date and hour of the luncheon written under 
your name, or they may be formally engraved or 
written invitations worded as: 

Mrs. Charles Johnson 
requests the pleasure of 
Mrs. ‘s company 
at luncheon on Tuesday, September the tenth 
at half past one o'clock 





R.S.V.P. 
It will be quite correct, however, to send your 
ecards, and that will imply that the luncheon is 
not formal. At a buffet luncheon, as a general 
thing, there are quite a large number of peo- 


ple present, otherwise the luncheon would be served 
at one large or several small tables. What I 
would advise would be to hire from a caterer for 
the occasion as many little tables as you will need 
—four may sit informally at each—and have these 
brought in and put around the dining-room and 
other rooms, and let the guests sit about them. 
The tables need not be set regularly, but put about 
informally for the guests to rest their plates on. 
In the dining-room have a large table spread and 
prettily decorated. On the buffet have the plates, 
knives, forks, ete. The centre-table should have 
flowers and dishes of salad and sandwiches, little 
cakes and candies, and any other ornamental dishes. 
It need not look “ mussy” at any time during the 
luncheon. I would advise having the hostess or a 
lady pour the tea or chocolate or bouillon from this 
table. The servants may pass the plates with the 
different courses and serve the menu individually, 
or they may give plates first to the guests, and then 
pass the dishes and let them help themselves, as you 
prefer. Serve bouillon or consommé in cups: lobster 
Newburg or some kind of creamed fish in little 
dishes with sandwiches, salad and game, or jellied 
chicken, or croquettes, or boned turkey and roils: 
ices and dessert, with cake, candy, and coffee in 
after-dinner cups last. This is enough, but you 
may, if you wish, elaborate the menu with an 
entrée course or two—sweetbreads and green pease ; 
eggs in some fancy form; mushrooms: etc. Have 
wine if you wish—Rhine wine, Sauterne. or claret, 
and cordials with the coffee. 


Conn.—While it is not the custom to have a 
married woman act as bridesmaid, it is often done 
when there is a good reason for it. Occasionally 


the bride’s most intimate friend or a sister or a 
cousin has been married a short time before, and 
may, in that case, with perfect propriety be a 
matron of honor. But unless there is some such 
sentiment about having a married woman it is bet- 
ter for the bride to choose unmarried friends. A 
pretty costume for the bridesmaids is to have three 
shades of pink, two bridesmaids wearing each shade. 
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HOUSEHOLD 
DECORATION 






IN consideration of the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and concise as 
possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and irvariably accompanying cach letter with a plan, Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner 
than two months trom the time of their receipt. Subscribers sending self-addressed, stamped envelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mail. 
From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of the compass, and 
it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions. The plans need not be well drawn: 


The roughest plan is worth far more than many payes of description. 


Mirrors.—-For the space over the white marble 
mantel in your drawing-room, either a large mirror, 
possibly a little broader than it is high, with a 
Louis XV. gilt frame or one of the long, narrow 
three-division Colonial gilt-framed mirrors, which 
are generally Empire in style, will be appropriate. 
You might possibly be able to find one with a 
heavy Florentine frame if it will harmonize better 
with the other furnishings in your room. Much 
depends upon these furnishings. You will find the 
old Italian, French, and English mirrors in the 
antique-shops, and the modern copies in the better 
furniture-stores. 

In your dining-room you should have a mirror 
with a carved walnut or oak frame, possibly Venetian 
in design. This, I am sure, you will be obliged 
to search for in the antique-shops. The only al- 
ternative in a room of that kind would be an Arts 
and Crafts mirror, and I am sure those frames are 
too plain for your purpose. 

Mrs. V. 8.—I am only too giad to give personal 
assistance in making color schemes. It is always 
dificult to use general advice in settling one’s own 
individual problems. With your yellow walls in 
the hall have green linen porti@res, a green filling 
for the stairs, and change, if possible, the red 
burlap in the vestibule to green. The combination 
of red and yellow so closely connected is a danger- 
ous one, and unless the colors are just right must 
be a little crude. A buff or creamy yellow combines 
very well with the red, but an orange-yellow does 
not usually contrast very agreeably with it. You, 
of course. can tell better by seeing them together, 
than I by simply reading your description. 

Stain the floor in the hall a dark brown, and wax. 
Since your woodwork is a dark oak, have a dark 
oak table, chairs, and possibly a settle. 

With the yellow burlap and green frieze in the 
parlor use your Oriental rugs, unless they are out 
of harmony. ‘The yellow and brown rugs must be 
perfectly suitable. The Bokhara ought to be, unless 
it is inclined toward a brilliant red, which some- 
times happens in the. modern copies. The old 
Bokharas are very beautiful used with yellow. 
Green raw-silk curtains will carry out the coloring 
of the frieze, and you may cover your chairs with 
green rep, corduroy, or linen. The porti@res, too, 
may be of heavy green linen. With your old ma- 
hogany table and fiddle-back chairs you will need 
an old-fashioned mahogany sofa, some rocking-chairs, 
and possibly a desk. It would be well to consider 
the gold frames of the pictures very carefully against 
the yellow wall. They would be more effective 
hung against a wall of a different color. It would 
be better to have the pictures in brown or mahog- 
any frames in this room. 

In the living-room stain the woodwork a warm 
reddish brown—more of a walnut than a Mission 
color—have a plain green or copper paper on the 
walls. Carry out the yellow and brown (your fa- 
vorite colors) in the furnishings of the room. I 
fear that brown walls, as you suggest, would be a 
little monotonous combined with the brown wood- 
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work. The green will be the best background for 
your brass and copper. The Oriental rugs should 
combine brown, green, blue, and yellow. The ceil- 
ing may be yellow if the walls are green, and tan 
if the walls are copper. With the green walls 
have old-gold or yellow raw-silk curtains; with the 
copper, green silk curtains. Your long sofa covered 
with green corduroy will not need to be changed. 
Keep the red brick in the fireplace instead of chung- 
ing to tile. You will need bookcases, a desk, a large 
reading-table, and possibly some window-seats. 

In the dining-room, with the brown woodwork, 
have green burlap panels, and a green and tan paper 
above. Have plain green linen portiéres, and printed 
linen curtains in écru and green at the casement 
windows. They should hang straight to the sill. In 
the den down-stairs have red paper and dark wood- 
work. 

EmMtLty.—Have a French effect in your reception- 
room by all means. You have such a good begin- 
ning in your Louis XV. chairs and sofa that I 
should not hesitate. Your Colonial furniture would 
be very beautiful aiso, but that is more appropriate 
for the living-room than the French furniture. 
Louis XV. furniture and Chippendale or Sheraton 
furniture are always harmonious if they are both 
of mahogany, as yours are, so that if you care to 
use your card-table with the Louis XV. chairs it 
will not look out of place. 

You must have a white mantelpiece of Louis XV. 
design—that is, a restrained Louis XV. design. I 
never recommend the extreme rococo designs. 
It is appropriate in a room of that period 
to hang a long mirror opposite the fireplace, so 
that, unless your mirror seems to you inharmonious, 
it will be very effective there. For a wall covering, 
you should have either a French paper, matching 
as nearly as possible the gray and old-rose tapestry 
which covers your chairs, or a silk damask paper in 
silvery gray or old-rose; the design, Louis XV. in 
spirit, of course. An attractive treatment would be 
the new panel arrangement, which is pure French. 
Panel papers may be bought, including backgrounds, 
panel borders, and ceiling borders. Your back- 
ground should be silvery-gray moiré, with rose gar- 
lands in dull pink for a border. The curtains should 
match the furniture covering, with white lace next 
the glass, or in your case they may be of gray 
silk damask, lined with pink. An Aubusson rug 
would be more appropriate than a Bokhara, while 
the Bokhara would harmonize better with the furni- 
ture in the living-room. Keep the floor bare, by all 
means, with either one large rug or several small 
ones. There are beautiful Orientals in dull old- 
rose and tan, or old-rose and old-blue, which would 
be suitable for you. I cannot recommend any of 
the cheaper rugs for a room of that kind, although 
it would be admissible to have one large rug made 
of plain velvet filling, either gray, old-rose, or gray- 
green. The tone should be light, since that is 
characteristic of the Louis XV. period. If I can 
help you more in detail later on, I shall be glad 
to do so. 
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Sunshine, fresh air, immaculate cleanli- 
El ness and perfect sanitation—these are the 
conditions that prevail to the farthest 

corners of the Heinz Kitchens. 


Sunshine The doors are wide open—always have 


been. Last year we had 30,000 visitors, and 
and they are still coming in ever-increasing 
numbers to marvel at the thoroughness 


Purity with which the home of the “Girl in the 


White Cap” is conducted. 


There is nothing that thought can sug- 
gest to make surroundings more conducive 
to cleaner work—to purer, better food. 


Most important of all—Heinz products 
are made not only to conform to but actually 
exceed the requirements of all State and 
National Pure Food Laws. 


Tomato Ketchup 
Ketchup is a product frequently adulterated and 


colored. Heinz Tomato Ketchup is absolutely pure. 
it is made of choice, fresh, ripe tomatoes and pure 
spices, bottled hot from the kettle and is thoroughly 
sterilized. Get a bottle from your grocer. 
ry Let us send you a copy of our booklet, “The Spice of Life.” 
A ES H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
RIET New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
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HOUSEHOLD 


WALL-PAPER.—I cannot give you a detailed color 
scheme for the papers in your rooms without a 
plan indicating their relation to one another and the 
exposure of the different rooms. I will, however, 
try to give you a few general ideas as to paper 
appropriate for parlor, living-room, and dining-room 
in general. The generally accepted character of 
paper for a parlor—that is, a parlor in the strict- 
est sense of the word, used formally as a reception- 
room—is much the same as it has been for many 
years. Damask papers in self tones and rather 
light colors are very generally used. They are car- 
ried to the ceiling, unless the room is too high for 
its size, when there is simply a plain dropped ceil- 
ing to cut off the apparent height. Borders are 
not used in any of the rooms. 

In living-rooms self-toned or plain papers in dark 
colors are becoming very general. These furnish 
the best background for pictures, books, etc. Since 
few pictures are hung in dining-rooms, these walls 
are frequently divided up into thirds or halves. Plain 
papers are used for the lower two-thirds, with fig- 
ured or woodland papers above, or perchance a land- 
scape frieze; or the order is reversed and figured 
papers are used below a plate-rail, with a plain 
paper, In harmony with one of the colors above. 
Plate-rails are certainly not used in living-rooms, al- 
though the walls are sometimes divided into thirds, 
with the plain paper below and the figured paper 
above, and a picture-moulding between. Gold is 
seldom used on any of the papers, and the inclina- 
tion is toward very few colors. An article on wall- 
papers published in the June Bazar may be of some 
use to you. 

An OLp Sunscriser.—lIt will be most satisfactory, 
I think, to paint all your woodwork inside an ivory 
white. In the parlor have a silvery-green paper, 
a plain dark green carpet, and either madras cur- 
tains with a cream ground and green or green and 
yellow figure, or white figured net curtains ruffled 
and draped at the middle sash. The furniture 
should be covered with green and blue corduroy. 
Hang the porti@res with the green side toward this 
room and the terra-cotta toward the dining-room. 

In the dining-room with the northeast exposure 
have a creamy buff paper, one which will harmonize 
agreeably with the terra-cotta in the porti@res. 
Have a deep terra-cotta rug and with it a plain 
terra-cotta or terra-cotta and buff madras curtains. 
In the southern bedroom have a green and white 
paper, white swiss curtains, light matting, and a 
green and white rug. In the south bedroom an old- 
blue paper wiil be appropriate, white swiss cur- 
tains, a light matting, and blue and white rugs. 
The bath-room may be in blue and white or green 
and white. 

Paint the outside gray with white and green 
trimmings. 

RicHMOND.—Since your parlor is unusually light 
there are two color schemes that can be suggested 
for it. The first one would be an old-blue paper, 
self-toned, with an indistinct figure, madras cur- 
tains with a figure in old-blue and old-rose, and a 
dark blue rug with old-rose and brown figures. The 
furniture may be covered with cretonne in blue and 
old-rose also. The second scheme is a green and 
blue scheme—the walls green, the madras curtains 
blue and green, the rug blue and green, and the 
furniture covering blue or blue and green. 

The dining-room may be blue and white if the 
other room is green, or blue and green if the other 
room is blue. If the room is to be blue and green 


it may have a blue and green conventionalized 


~ 
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DECORATION 


flower paper for the lower two-thirds, and a plain 
green for the upper third. Both the rug and cur- 
tains in this case may be plain green. If the room 
is to be blue and white the lower two-thirds may 
have a self-toned blue paper, and the upper third 
an old-blue and white. The curtains may be old- 
blue and white madras or cretonne, or possibly an 
India print, and the rug plain dark blue or blue and 
white. 

In the first bedroom next the dining-room have a 
pale green paper for the lower two-thirds, and a 
green and yellow paper for the upper third. Use 
either a yellow flowered cretonne or a swiss muslin 
with a green dot for the curtains, and have green 
cotton hand-woven rugs, first covering the floor with 
matting. In the second bedroom have a silvery- 
gray side wall, and a frieze in old-rose and soft 
gray-green on a cream ground. Carry out the rose 
color scheme in the curtains, and have rugs like 
those in the other bedroom. 

Paint the kitchen walls buff, and have a green 
and buff linoleum on the floor. In the bath-room 
have a green and white tile-paper, and green and 
white mosaic linoleum on the floor. Paper the hall 
with yellow and continue it into the recess, which 
I conclude from your plan opens out of it. I can- 
not quite understand the arrangement of the re- 
cess, but if possible it would be attractive to have 
a window-seat there covered with green or golden- 
brown corduroy. I would not hang any pictures in 
the hall, since it is so narrow. 

With the help of your beautiful old mahogany 
furniture and interesting bric-A-brac I am sure that 
your home should be very attractive. 

OnTARIO.—Considered by itself the treatment 
which you suggest for your drawing-room, the light 
green side walls and the wistaria frieze, would be 
charming, but there is some doubt about the vista 
from the red hall into a room in purple and green. 
Possibly there would not be purple or lavender 
enough in the frieze to clash with the red, or, better 
still, the purple might harmonize with the red. 
Purple and red are sometimes very rich and har- 
monious in combination, but it is a very delicate 
question whether they could be made to harmonize 
used in this way. It would be necessary to con- 
sider it very carefully. How about the blue and 
white coverlets or porti@re with the overshot of 
red and green hanging at the broad arch between the 
two rooms? Would they not be troublesome also? 
The bronze-green rug, the green inner curtains, and 
coffee-colored lace would all be very beautiful used 
with the purple and green. I would prefer ivory 
paint with a treatment of this kind. If you find 
the wistaria frieze too doubtful to use you may 
still like a green paper, one with a dark green back- 
ground and a lighter green figure, or vice versa. 
There is one beautiful English paper which I think 
that you would like. It has a design of mistletoe in 
light green on a somewhat darker green background. 
There are many beautiful papers similar to this. 
Your room must be large enough to make desirable 
a paper with quite a large design. 

It is always preferable to have the mantel and 
woodwork the same, but I would hesitate as much 
to advise you to retain the natural light wood 
finish, which would be the nearest in tone to the 
golden-oak mantels as to paint the woodwork white 
and leave the oak mantels as they are. Would it 
be impossible to have both the mantels and the 
woodwork stained either a walnut brown or a 
mahogany? That would be the best solution of 
your problem, I think. 
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P-ALAC 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


\ STAIN AND VARNISH COMBINED 


Fifteen Beautiful Colors and Natural or Clear. 


The most perfect household beautifier on the market. There is a color for everything about the house 
from cellar to garret. [he cost of JAP-A-LAC is a trifle, considering its wonderful effect upon dilapidated 
or scuffed furniture, or anything of wood or metal you may have. 


JAP-A-LAC 
“8 APPLIED TO HARD OR SOFT WOOD FLOORS 


will produce a finish as smooth and beautiful as a looking-glass. It is the most durable floor finish made. 
It is as hard as flint and “ wears like iron.” 

During the summer, dust and dirt are carried or blown into the house and ground into the floors. Floors 
should be JAP-A-LAC-ED every fall and spring. If you will start to-day JAP-A-LAC-ING your floors, 
you will never let a season go by without going over them with JAP-A-LAC, 

JAP-A-LAC is especially made for use by the housewife. You can JAP-A-LAC your floors as easily 
and much more cheaply than any one else. TA P-A-LAC will save money and produce an effect that can- 
not be detected from the finest finish of the most experienced expert. 

It is a positive pleasure to JAP-A-1.AC—the beautiful finish produced will gratify your sense of an 
apparently difficult job well and easily done—you will become enthusiastic over it—you will find a new 
channel for saving a few dollars which you can use to advantage in some other way. 

Take a look at your floors—see if they cannot beimproved. Try JAP-A-LAC on one floor—you will find 
it so easy that you will not stop until all of your floors look as they did when they were first laid and finished. 

All Sizes, 15 cents to $2.50. For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 



























Colors of JAP-A-LAC Uses for JAP-A-LAC 
Flat White Oak Ground Wire Screens Chairs Andirons 
Dead Black Blue Walnut Refrigerators Tables Lincleum 
Gloss White Gold Dark Oak Porch Furniture Floors Chandeliers 





Ox Bleed Red Cherry 
Brilliant Black Natural 
Malachite Green 








Wieker Furniture Ranges Plate Racks 
Interior Woodwork Radiators Picture Frames 


Weather-beaten Doors 















Write for beautiful, illustrated booklet and interesting color card. 
Free for the asking. 

lf your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us his name and 
1c. (except for Gold, which is 23.), to cover cost 
of masling, and we will send a FREE Sample 
(quarter-pint can) to any point in the United 
Sfates. 

























Address Dept. B-9, 
A_ WARNING AGAINST THE 905 Rockefeller Bldg., 
DEALER WHO SUBSTITUTES | >. Cleveland, 


The dealer who offers you something which he 
laims is just as good as, or better than, JAP-A-LAC 

does it ONLY for the reason that he makes more 
money on the substitute. 

Manmfacturers of substitutes, having no reputa- 
tion to sustain, are not particular about quality, but 
depend for their business om the ability of the 
dealer to sell you something else than the goods 
you ask for. INSIST ON JAP-A-LAC. Any dealer 
can get it tor you, 
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ON CULINARY TOPICS 


M. M. F.—Salt-rising bread.—Bring a pint of 
water to the boiling-point, then stir into it a half- 
teaspoonful of salt. Take from the fire and add, 
slowly, enough flour to make a soft dough, beating 
all the time. Stir for ten minutes, then set in 
a bread-raiser overnight. Heat a pint of milk un- 
til lukewarm, add a teaspoonful of salt and enough 
flour to make a stiff batter, then work in the risen 
dough. Work well together, cover, and set in the 
bread-raiser until light. When light, add enough 
flour to make a dough of the proper consistency for 
ordinary bread, make it into loaves, and, when these 
are light, bake. 

Broiled rabbit.—Have the rabbit skinned, cleaned, 
beheaded, and split. Wipe inside and out with a 
damp cloth. Lay it open on a greased broiler. Cut 
deep gashes into the thickest part of the back that 
the heat may penetrate it. Broil over a clear fire, 
and turn often. When thoroughly done, transfer 
to a hot platter, rub well with butter, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, and garnish with sprigs of parsley. 

M. B. P.—Marshmallow filling.—Dissolve five 
tablespoonfuls of the finest gum arabic in a scant 
gill of cold water, and add a half-cup of powdered 
sugar. Put into a _ porcelain-lined saucepan and 
cook steadily, without stirring, until a little dropped 
into iced water will form a soft ball when rolled 
between the thumb and finger. Have ready the 
white of one egg, beaten very stiff, and pour the 
syrup gradually upon this, beating constantly. Add 
a little vanilla flavoring, and beat until very thick. 
Spread on the cake with a silver or steel knife 
dipped into boiling water. 

Or, if you prefer a filling made of the marsh- 
mallow candies, set these in the oven long enough 
to swe!l them, but not long enough to color them. 


Arrange quickly, and close together, on the cake 
layers, then pour a boiled icing over them. As 
this hardens it will hold the candies in place. 


This is a pretty way of covering the top layer of 
a marshmallow cake. 

T. T.—We print below the desired information: 

Ovater bisque-—To the liquor drained from a 
quart of oysters and water enough to make a full 
quart of liquid. Bring this to the boiling-point. 
Chop the oysters and turn them into the heated 
liquor, then put all in a double boiler to cook gen- 
tly while you cook together in another saucepan a 
quart of milk into which a pinch of baking-soda has 
been stirred, and a half-cup of fine crumbs. When 
the crumbs are very soft, stir in two tablespoonfuls 
of butter rubbed into two of flour, and, when the 
mixture {s smooth and thick, pour it, stirring con- 
stantly. into the oyster liquid. Have ready beaten 
the yolks of three eggs. Take a cup of the soup 
from the fire, and beat it gradually into the eggs, 
and beat them into the soup in the saucepan, sea- 
son, and serve at once. 

Salsify fritters.—Scrape the stalks of a bunch 
of salsify, and grate them fine. Make a batter of 
two eggs, a gill of milk, and enough flour to make 
the batter of the desired consistency—about two 
tablespoonfuls, slightly salted. Stir in the grated 
salsify, and drop by the spoonful into deep boil- 
ing lard. Cook to a golden brown, then drain in a 
hot colander, lined with tissue-paper to free the 
fritters of superfluous grease. 

Baked salmon.—Wipe the fish off carefully with a 
damp cloth. Pour over it a very little salad oil, 
then lay in a baking-pan, and pour around the 


salmon a cup of boiling water into which two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter have been stirred. with 
allowing 


a teaspoonful of salt. Cover and bake, 


ten minutes for each pound of fish. Lift the cover 
every fifteen minutes and baste the salmon with 
the liquid around it. When done, lift off carefully 
to a hot platter, and set in the open oven to keep 
warm. Put the pan with the liquor in it on top 
of the range, thicken it with a little flour wet with 
cold water, and season with lemon juice, Worcester- 
shire sauce, salt, and pepper. 

Boiled Brussels sprouts.—Lay the sprouts, from 
which the outer leaves have been removed, in cold 
water for an hour. Drain, and put over the fire 
in a savcepan of salted water, and boil until tender. 
At the end of fifteen minutes of boiling, try the 
sprouts with a fork to see that they are tender all 
through. Drain, put into a hot dish, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, and pour over them melted butter. 

SUBSCRIBER.—Mint sandwiches.—Wash sprigs of 
mint in cold water, then shake off all moisture and 
pat them dry between the folds of a clean dish- 
towel. Chop the leaves very fine, or put through 
a fine grinder. Add to the mint a very little thick 
cream, and spread this mixture between thin but- 
tered slices of white bread. 

Or, prepare the mint as above described, then, 
when it is minced, rub it into three tablespoonfuls 
of Philadelphia cream cheese. This will make a 
light green paste that can be spread upon bread or 
lightly toasted crackers. 

Frozen egg-nog.—Reat the yolks of three eggs 
very light with a quarter-cup of granulated sugar, 
then add, a little at a time, a pint of unskimmed 
milk. Beat for a minute, then whip in slowly a 
cup of good brandy. Last of all, beat in the whites 
of the eggs. Turn into a freezer and freeze. Serve 
in tall glasses, and heap a great spoonful of sweet- 
ened whipped cream on the top of each glass of 
egg-nog, and a dash of grated nutmeg on this. 
This dessert will take longer to freeze than do the 
ordinary desserts, owing to the brandy. 

Scalloped aweet-potatoes (without sugar).—Par- 
boll and peel sweet-potatoes. Slice them cross- 
wise, arrange in layers in a greased baking-dish, and 


sprinkle each layer with salt, pepper, and bits of 
butter. Pour on each layer a tablespoonful of 
cream. When the dish is full, pour in a gill of hot 


milk in which a tablespoonful of butter has been 
melted, then sprinkle with fine bread crumbs dotted 
with bits of butter, and bake, covered, for half an 
hour. Uncover and brown. 

Brandied peaches.—Peel firm white peaches, and 
weigh them. To eight pounds of the fruit allow six 
pounds of granulated sugar, a pint and a half of 
water, and a quart of brandy. Into an agate or 
porcelain-lined preserving-kettle put the sugar and 
water, and bring it to a boil. Lay in the peaches 
and cook these for fifteen minutes after the boil 
is again reached, Take out the fruit with a split 
spoon and pack in glass jars set in a pan of hot 
water. Boil the syrup for fifteen minutes more, 
pour in the brandy, and, as soon as this is very hot, 
fill the jars with the scalding liquid, and seal. 

Sweet pickled cherries.—Choose large, firm cher- 
ries, and wipe each one carefully. It is not neces- 
sary to remove the stems. For ten pounds of cher- 
ries allow seven pounds of granulated sugar, three 
pints of vinegar, and three gills of water. Put 
sugar, vinegar, and water into a preserving-kettle 
and bring to a boil. Skim this syrup and arop ip the 
cherries. Cook very slowly until the cherr are 
tender, but not broken. Remove the fruit with a 
perforated spoon and pack into heated jars, then boil 
the syrup for fifteen minutes, or until thick: fill the 
jars with this. and seal. 
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Mellin’s Food 


for the Baby 








Stuart Hamilton Jones, A Mellinis FoodBaby 
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Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 
should 
fail 
to exam- 
the 


merits of 


re 


not 
ine 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


It is the special favorite of the refined and cul- 
tured musical public on account of its unsurpassed 
tone-quality, unequaled durability, elegance of de- 
sign and finish, Catalo gue mailed on application. 
THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 

SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 


Warerooms Cor. 5th Ave. 224 St., NEW YORK 











THE BABY: 
His Care and 


Training 


By | 
MARIANNA WHEELER 


This 


mother should know regarding the 


book tells everything the 
food, clothing, and bringing-up of 
“the baby.” It is a complete and 
authoritative treatise, written by the 
highest authority in the world on this 
subject. Attractively bound and fully 


illustrated. 


$1.00 net. (Postage 7 cts.) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








| It will pay you : 
Send a Postal Card 


{0 re FREE STE woe 
Sheets and Sheeting 


“DWIGHT 
ANCHOR” 


Sheets, 
Sheeting, 
and Pillow 
BRAND. Cases. 
Demand to 
see it before 
purchasing. 


is the name 
and this is 
the trade- 
mark brand 
found on 
all the best 


If not found at your dealers, write us. 


DWIGHT MFG. CO., New York 


| Books for Children by 
GERTRUDE SMITH 


| The Stories of Peter and Ellen 


These stories tell all about the jolliest, happiest little 
brother and sister you ever knew. ‘They have a pet 
pony and a monkey all their own, and make mud- 
pies, and they know all about fairies and such things. 
You ought to get acquainted with them. 








Illustrated with 15 full pages in color by E. Mars and 
M. H. Squire. Square 8vo, richly ornamented 
cloth, $1.30 net (postage extra) 


The Lovable Tales 
of Janey and Josey and Joe 


This very pretty book, which is uniform with 7%e 
Stories of Peter and Ellen, contains the nicest little 
stories imaginable about Janey, a sweet, unselfish 
child, her sister Josey, and her brother Joe, written 
in this author's original and most pleasant manner, 


16 full-page colored pictures by Mars and Squire. Cover 


design in colors. Square 8vo, cloth, $1.30 net 


The Roggie and Reggie Stories 


Capital little stories for children from three to seven 
years. Roggie and Reggie are two little boys, full of 
pranks and fun, who have some jolly times together. 


illustrated with 16 full-page colored pictures by Mars and 
Squire, pictorial cover design in colors. Extra large 


| type on durable paper. uare 8vo, cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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it like this 
when it’s zew. The 


Red Cross Shoe: 
wm all fashionable lasts 


2s absolutely comfortable. 


It is stiff soles that make the feet hurt. They 
rub and draw at every step; make the shoe dina 
across the instep; chafe at the heel. 

The Red Cross Shoe, with its trimness and style | 
—perfect in cut—is comfortable 
from the first. The sole, though 
of regular walking thickness, is 
Rexible—it bends with the foot. 

The Red Cross Shoe pre- 
vents the burn and ache 
caused by stiff soles—leaves 
no excuse for wearing 
thin soles. 

The Red Cross Shoe 
is made in ali styles, 
all leathers. 
The heel, 
(with Red Cross 
stitched Patent Leather Blucher, 
top) made of the same specially prepared leather as 
the sole, takes all the jar off the spine, 

It is wonderful how the Red Cross Shoe relieves 
nervous strain—saves a woman’s strength. Write | 
for ««Women To-day’’—our free booklet showing 
the importance of foot co-nfort to health. 

























No. 87 


Insist on seeing this trade-mark with the name 
Krohn, Fechheimer © Co. stamped on the sole. 
"im Imitations have neither the comfort, style nor 
wearing qualities of the genuine If your dealer 
hasn’t the Red Cross, we will give you the 
name of one who has or supply you direct. 
High Shoes, $4.00 and $3.50; Oxfords, $3.50 and $3.00. 
Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 


| 
824-834 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati. 
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| Knox Reliability 


There’s nothing experimental 
in the purchase of a Knox Hat— 
nor is there any possibility of dis- 
satisfaction. 


To discerning women of fashion the 


KNOX 


is pre-eminently the criterion of hat styles. 


It is first not only because of the beauty and 
effectiveness of its design, but also because of 
the invariable high quality maintained—a quality 
as fixed as the price. 


The above is the Knox 
golf hat. One of the 
new Fall and Winter 
styles now being shown 
everywhere. 





There are Knox agentsin every important city in the U. S. 
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STATIONERY 
QUALITY 


ures, the picturesque surr possess 
if dainty AUTOCRAT 


Papers convey your welcome greeting 


The best dealers sell AUTO@AT Stationery 
If ha diffcul 
en a ne 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO. 














‘About Tobey 
Handmade Furniture’ 


is the title of a new book from which this 
illustration and the following extract is taken. 


THE CABINET MAKERS 


“T have said that nothing can come out of a product 
that does not enter into it. The character of a product 
is conditioned not only by the skill of a craftsman but also 
by his character. 

“When one sees the men at work in the Tobey work- 
shop heis not surprised at the product. For the most part 
these men are Norwegians who learned their craft in the 
old country under the rigid schooling of some master’s 
shop and under the supervision of the civic authorities.” 


If you are interested in furniture that has character and individ- 
uality—the qualities that come only with a handmade product— 
furniture that represents the skill and 
experience of men who enthusiastically 
love their work, write for this book. 

It is illustrated with photographs of 
the men at work, pieces of the furniture 
and bits of hand-carving, etc. It tells an 
interesting story of this striving for an 


and workmanship. 





Every piece of Tobey Hand- 


The Book will be sent on request. 





ideal in furniture, and will teach you a TOBEY CABINET MAKER 
keener appreciation of beauty in wood “As are the men, so is the product.” 


~~ ll The Tobey Furniture Company 


CHICAGO 
Wabash Ave and Washington St. 


NEw YorK 
Il West 32nd Street 
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The Luxury of Linen 


appeals to every man or woman of refinement. 


There is as great a 


difference between coarse cotton and fine linen as between ordinary 
papers and WHITING PAPERS. 

The same refinement which chooses linen, chooses WHITING 
PAPERS for all correspondence, social or business. 

For forty years WHITING PAPERS have been the standard of 
excellence in American paper making. 

Our art booklet, exquisitely embossed in blue and silver, con- 
tains the latest authority on the etiquette of correspondence, forms 


of invitation, etc. 
request. 


It will give us pleasure to send you a copy on 
The largest makers of fine writing papers in the world. 


WHITING PAPER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 


LITTLE FOLKS MAGAZINE Pas best 


stories, and verses ever printed for children 3 to 10. 
It delights mothers. Sample of this ideal maga 
zine with liberal premium list for stamp. $1.00a 


year. Agents wanted. 
Ss. E. CASSINO, Bex 81, SALEM, MASS. 


ca 


" v4 





has best | 


FAIRYLAND RAC DOLLS) 


Made in clean, sunny factories Send for catalog to 
M. Cc. W. FOOTE, Sole Manufacturer, Plainfield, N. J. 


| 











“I Make $2 to $12 a Day” « 


writes an agent, * selling Fair Handy Hat Fasteners.’ One agent 
made $184.50 in 4 weeks. You can easily make big profits selling 


Fair Handy Hat Fasteners 


the only practical, reliable hat fasteners for women. Avoid ail 
substitutes. Start now —devote as much time as you desire. 
Write for our Offer on this and other goods for agents, 


FAIR MFG. Co., 79 5th St., Racine, Wis. 

















You Must Have One At Once. 


We'll take the risk of your liking it and wanting to keep it. 

Just say you want a Ripper to try and we will send you one. 
, 25 cents isn’t much money, and the Ripper is worth ten 
times that amount to you if it’s worth a cent. 

But we don’t ask you to risk even 25 cents until satisfied 
that the Ripper is ten times 25 cents’ worth of convenience. 

So the 25 cents we charge for the Ripper and ask you 
to send with your request for free trial is yours for 10 days 
after you get the Ripper, which you can use all you want 
during that time. 

If you will part with it then, return it to us and we will 
return your quarter at once—without a word or question. 

We can send out thousands of Rippers in this way because 
they are such a boon to women who have been ripping with 
knives and shears—a mighty slow and tedious task and 
almost impossible without some one to help hold the cloth. 


With this keen little ‘thimble - knife” you don’t need 
help and can run right down a seam in no time at all. 
But it Costs You Nortuine to try it for yourself—money 
back instantly if you want it. 
_So don’t put it off till you are reminded of this ad. by 
ripping difficulties, but write for one right now before this 
advertisement gets away from you. Address 


THE RIPPER CO., 113 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Special Introductory Offer. {Rippers for $1.00. 


eep one and make 
your friends presents of the others—or sell them for 25 cents and get 
your own FREE. 


p—Much Better Offer to Agents 


We need good, active agents everywhere, and have a new proposi- 
tion. To all agents who arrange at once to represent us we are giving 
a chance to make unheard-of money. Write at once and we will tell 
about our plan. There's good money in it for any one with a little 

eisure—a splendid living for all your time. Drop us a line to-day. 
The Ripper Co., 113 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A wonderful advance 
in window shades / 
A window sbade that gives the 

softest, pleasantest light; insures com- 

plete privacy; wears without change. 
Brenlin is an improved shade- 


cloth that regulates the light exactly 
as you want i#—softens or shuts it 
out completely. 


Brenlin is made in ai/ colors, from 


the fresh, cool, lighter tints to dark- 
est green. It is fine and even in 
texture and has a soft, dull finish 
that harmonizes artistically with 
the furnishings of a room. 


Other opaque shades ‘‘ crack ”’ 
because made of muslin filled with 
chalk. 


Brenlin is a fine, soft, natural 


fabric without filling. It won't crack, 
It won't wrinkle. Flapping, twisting, 
careless handling don’t affect it. 
Water won’t spot it. It won’t fade 


Don’t be deceived 


by cloths that look like Brenlin when sew, but 
“crack” with wear. Leading stores have 
Brenlin shades and make them toorder. But 
to be sure of getting the genuine you must 
see the name lon Sti perforated like 
this in the BREN LIN margin of every 
yard, If you don’t see it, don’t buy. Brenlin costs 
more than other opaque shades; anything cheap- 
er is the poorest economy. Send us your dealer’s 
name and we shall see that you are supplied. 


Our book ** The Treatment of Windows”’ con- 
tains an authoritative article on window decora- 
tion and is illustrated from photographs of artis- 
tic American homes. Write for it and free 
samples of Brenlin in colors. 


Cuas. W. BRENEMAN & Co. 
2046-2056 Reading Road 


Cincinnati 















At Work 
On Piano 
Actions 


HESE men are balancing and adjusting the parts 
which connect your touch upon the keys with the 
strings to produce the sound. In A. B. Chase 

Actions every part is so accurately adjusted and 
balanced that you are able to call forth the marvellous 
variations of tone—like shades in coloring—for which 
they are so famous. So perfectly do these instruments 
respond to every touch in just the degree required— 
—readily. positively, yet smoothly—that an A. B. 
Chase Piano seems attuned to your every mood— 
almost a part of you while you play. It is this rare 
quality, found to the same extent in no other piano, 
that does go much to endear A. B. Chase Pianos to 
true musical artists. They actually feel this sympathetic 
quality of an A. B. Chase Piano, and in this respect 
it is almost human. 


Just how A. B. Chase Piano Actions are made, 
adjusted and harmonized with all other parts of the 
instruments, is told in our book, “Inside Information.” 


This book is mailed free to anyone interested in 
the purchase of a fine piano. Address 


THE A. B. CHASE COMPANY, 
Dept. Z - . Norwalk, Ohio 
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A | 
WALL | 
JeouFaiics 


yA 


Wall coverings must be in perfect harmony 


with the general color scheme of an interior to 
A FAB-RI-KO-NA Interior produce a really artistic ensemble. If you go to 
the expense of having high-grade wall coverings, you feel 

a sense of satisfaction if the result is artistic. When walls are covered with 


~« FAB-RI-KO-NA ~~ 


WOVEN WALL COVERINCS 


the most charming color schemes are possible, harmonizing perfectly with wood- 
work, furnishings, and color influence of adjoining rooms. 

We offer you a special service if you are contemplating interior decoration. Our ex- 
perts will suggest a color scheme adapted to your particular needs, whereby you may see 
actual samples of FAB-RI-KO-NA in aetual colors, contrasted with wood finishings—thus 
showing on a small scale a reproduction of the actual wall effect. 

Mt you are interested, write for full information about this special and valuable service. 

E. B. WIGEETS SONS CO. 18 Arch Strect, Mosmtiché, H. J. 








PARKER’S Arctic Socks | READY FOR DELIVERY 
Healthfui for bed-chamber bath a sick- 


room. orm in rubber bunta martes | Cawston. 


an white wool fleece, Sold 


ke mail. abe a par. Parker paye Ostrich Farm 
5. H. P geckos Dae 7, 25 Jemos Buy Mald leads Souvenir Catalogue 
( New— just off the press. The 
Py gat | handsomest, most unique and 

| instructive book of its kind ever 
issued. Profusely illustrated. 


| Tells all about the ostrich indus- 
try in America; how we grow 
















































interest to 


Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only scientific 
garment of the kind ever invented 
Combines solid comfort and ease with “* fine 
form "' and elegant appearance in the home, on the 
street and in society. — Always drapes evenly in front 
and back — no bulkiness—no draw-strings—no lacing 
—no ripping or basting. — Can be worn the year round 
Made in several styles. and at prices iower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home 
FREE > ood 1 for our Fine Illustrated Book — “‘ Pine- 
Maternity Skirt '’ — It's FREE to every 
woman et. ate it. Tells all about these skirts, their 
advantages, styles, material and cost. Gives opinions of 
physicians, dressmakers and users. 10 Days Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we wili make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’ tfindit exactly as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
cent paid. Other Skirts — If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
Ke and walking skirts will positively please 







you—same guarantee— Illustrated book free 
Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept.G, Buffalo, N Y 








and manufacture the finest ostrich 
feather goods in the world, 
how you can buy your ostrich 
feather boas, plumes, tips, stoles, 
fans, etc., without having to pay 
import duty, and how you can 
get your old feathers recurled 
and made over to look like new. 
Sent free upon request. 
Write to-day. Address 


CGawston Ostrich Farm 
| P.O.Box 21 South Pasadena, Cal. 


“The Original Home of 
' the Ostrich in America 
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IMPERIAL 


SMYRNA RUGS 


Po 
*LEISHER'S 
a So 


6) 


Directions for making above garment are in 
“Flewsher's’’ Knitting and Crocheting Manual, 


The knitting needle and the crochet 
hook have replaced the embroidery hoop, 
in a certain degree, as the fashionable im- 

lement for leisurely occupation, and 

nitted and crocheted designs, the latest 
patterns, the prettiest stitches and colors, 
now form an important topic of conversa- 
tion wherever women meet. 

In planning a garment of this kind, how- 
ever, it is important to remember that in 
order to produce satisfactory results only 
the best yarns should be used. 

“The Fleisher” Yarns combine all the 
qualities required by the expert knitter or 
crocheter — evenness, elasticity, loftiness, 
They are dyed in a full line of beautiful 
colors, from the deep rich shades used for 
afghans to the light delicate tints for chil- 
dren’s garments. 

If you use The “Pleisher” Yarns you 
can be sure that the garment will stand the 
test of wash and wear. 

Knitting Worsted 

Dresden Saxony 

Shetland Floss 

Cashmere Yarn 

Pamela Shetland 
When ordering ask for ‘‘Fleisher’s” and see 
that each skein bears the trade-mark ticket. 


“FLEISHER’S KNITTING AND CROCHET- 
ING MANUAL,” mailed for twenty-four tickets 
from The “Fleisher’’ Yarns and 5 cents for postage. 
It contains directions for making all the new style 
and staple garments. 


8. B. & B. W. PLEISHER 
Department “ D ”’ Philadelphia 

















In artistic beauty, evenness of weave, 
thickness, purity of wool, and longevity, the 
“IMPERIAL.’’ excels any other Smyrna 
Rug made. It will pay you to 


Insist on the “IMPERIAL” 


They are woven in one piece, are exactly 
alike on both sides, and being reversible will 
twice out wear a carpet at equal price. 

The majority of the many patterns are per- 
fect reproductions of the designs and color 
ings of costly Oriental Rugs. There are also 
choice Two-tone and Delft patterns. 

Sizes 18 x 36 inches to 12 x 18 feet. 

CAUTION: The registered trade-mark “I. 
S. R.” is woven into the selvage of every 
“IMPERIAL.” It’s your guarantee and 
ours. 

Send for our booklet “Art and Utility,” 
showing “IMPERIALS” in their beautiful 
patterns and colorings. 

W. & J. SLOANE, Established 1843 
SOLE SELLING AGENTS. 
886 Broadway, NEW YORK 


35.00 A WEEK 

selling Crescent custom-made goods in her 
locality. We make non-breakable Corsets, Petti- 
coats and Press Skirts. Exclusive territory. 


Pleasant and honorable work. Samples of 
material free. If you mesn business, write 
to-day. 


: y 
Ghe Crescent Works. 
320-328 Main St., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


RUGS ® 
Old Carpets 


NEW YORK RUG CO. 
401 West 124th St., New York, N. Y. 
ALEX. ALLEN, Prop. 
Send for booklet giving full infor- 
mation as to prices, shipping, etc. 


TODODOD 47 026303036) DEDEDE) ODEREHEDEDED 

















Made 
RUGS 
Your 

OLD CARPETS 
Send your old carpets tous. 






We will make them 
into beautiful 
rugs, and re- 
turn to you 
freight paid. 


A postal brings price-list illustrated in 
colors, with all particulars. Address 


ALLEN RUG WEAVING COMPANY 





481 Pearl Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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COFF’S 


evaVET7, 


Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Office) 


Ghe 
PERFECT 
SKIRT 


Sewing 


BRAID “= 


Thick where the wear comes 


Triple Edged— 
Tapered—Curved 


CURVETTE’S peculiar construc- 

tion adapts itself to the natural curve 

of the skirt. Soft and pliable, it does 

not abrase the shoes. If CURVETTE 

puckers, shrinks, fades, or does not outlast 

the skirt, we will replace it. Should your 

dealer not carry CURVETTE, send us his name and 5c. 
for each yard you require, with sample shade for matching. 


me S-H-& M-co: Sole Selling Agents 
314 Mercer St., New York City 














- Books for Children 


ROBERT W.CHAMBERS 
Orchard - land 


You ought to know about the little animals 
that work and play all around you. Chip- 
munks and birds and caterpillars live very 
{nteresting lives, and this book has stories 
about them that will teach you strange and 
interesting and funny things. 





Illustrated with seven full-page pictures in color by Reginald 
Birch, the illustrator of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy” ; 
many marginal drawings. Richly ornamented 
cloth cover, $1.50 net (postage extra). 


Outdoorland 
Uniform with “* Orchard -land’”’ 


This delightful book for children consists of a 
series of tales, in each of which some insect 
or animal, such as the butterfly, the trout, the | 
frog, etc., tells the story of its own life to two 
little children. 

Illustrated with seven full pages in color and many marginal 


drawings by Mr. Reginald Birch. Square 8vo, 
richly ornamented cover in cloth, $1.50 net. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK | 
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New and Improved 


TAFFETA 


With all its beauteous lustre and surpassing 
finish, Heatherbloom Taffeta comes out this 
season a handsomer fabric than ever, sv 
nearly approaching genuine silk that it de- 
ceives the most critical. Made up into 
Ready-to-Wear Petticoats Heather- 
bloom displays its new charms in a most 
captivating manner. ‘These dainty gar- 
ments have a delicate swish and subdued 
rustle that bespeak richness and elegance. 
Really better than silk, for they wear three 
times as long. 50 shades to match any 
dress goods. $2.50 and upward. 


For protection against inferior imitations 
(of which there are many) be sure you, find 
this label 


stitched in waistband of each Petticoat. 
None genuine Heatherbloom without 


Heatherbloom Taffeta by the yard is obtain- 
able at all as ee in 150 shades. Takes 
the place of silk for linings, underslips, drop 
skirts,etc. Doesn’t crack—will hold its beauty 
and outlast any garment. Unreservedly endorsed 
by Mrs. Osborn. 36 inches wide, 35c a yard. 

Look for the Heatherbloom trademark on the sel- 
vage of every yard. 

If you have any difficulty in securing either 
piece goods or petticoats, send us money order 
and we will see that you are supplied at once. 

Drop postal for samples ; also beautiful book- 
let written personally by Mrs. Osborn. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 


361-363 Broadway, New York City. 


Makers of HY DEGRADE Textiles—Lucenta Satin, 
Paisley Percaline, Sakana Satine, Rusiline. 
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7 rade-Mar* 
Superba 
Hoven in 
Se/vage. 


The Best Yard- 
Wide Satin Made 


All silk and pure dye. 
Warranted and will 
wear. It is a soft 
liberty finish tailor’s 
satin, made express- 
ly for lining ladies’ 
garments. 

















The . 
Hardest 
Things 

to Cut 


Could you trust your shears 
to cut a fine piece of gauzy 
fabric such as chiffon veiling or 
point d’esprit? Are yousure they 
wouldn’t “muss’’ the gossamer 
texture and ‘‘ chew’’ the edges in 
spite of all your care? 
Wouldn’t you like to have at 
least one pair of shears that you 
know you can depend on, for any 
kind of work, any time and all the 
.. time, for as many years as you | Makers of the Celebrated 
\& have work for them to do? College Brand Taffetas 
There is one kind that meets \ “VASSAR” ‘*‘WELLESLEY” ‘RADCLIFFE”’ 
all these requirements to the — 
letter—or your money back. ° 
This kind is plainly stamped Priestley Cravenette 
with the name RAIN COATS, SKIRTS AND SUITS. 


BUY OF THE MAKERS, SAVE HALF. 
WRITE NOW for 50 free samples and designs. 


C. T. RAIN CLOTH CO., 


Dept. I, 10-12 West 22d St., N.Y. 


ae swt Y 


tier 


36 inches wide, $1.50 per yard, 


If your dry goods or lining stores 
do not have it. write us and 
we will tell you how to get it. 


CUMNER, JONES & CO. 


90 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON, MASS, 




















THE NEw 
PPORTER 
This name guarantees the best scissors su 
and shears ever made. Keen Kutter shears Produce 
have a remarkable double-lock nut that rocuces 
keeps the blades always tight andin perfect the , 
alignment. Perfect figure 
The name Keen Kutter, wherever found, 
has been the symbol of highest quality for 














$7 years. The very best pocket knives made Princess Chic Supporters, worn \ 
or men and women are identified by the with an ordinary girdle, accom- \ 
name Keen Kutter, the plish more in the way of kip and ¥si ‘ 
entire Keen Kutter line abdominal reducing than is possi- wh \ 
pi a ~ 5 ee this ble even with the most expensive Va | 
— _ 9s rife 7 French corsets, and this with per- ht 
Aogores Long pr Ay weed fect comfort to the wearer. it 
is Fi Y Princess Chic Supporters are : 
Trade Mark Registered. simple, sensible and economical, and . 
If your dealer does not keep may be easily adjusted to any front a~M 
Keen Kutter Tools, write us. ofjent deciead. | 
Scissor Book Sent Free Princess Chic Supporters make ij 
the “chic” figure possible to prac- My | 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY tically every woman. 
For sale by leadi stores, or sent on 
St. Leute and New Yeok, U.S. A. yee ol, wen vorelpt of 50c. for mer- 





cerized, or $1.00 for satin.” Give waist 
measure in ordering. Made only by 


| A. STEIN & CO., 315 Franklin St., Chicago, Il. 





